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My  motives  for  tranflating  the  following 
work,  were  a  conviction  that  it  contained  a 
body  of  excellent  doctrine,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  in  our  language,  like  a  complete 
treatife  on  the  operative  part  of  the  fcience, 
though  the  only  one  which  requires  a  very 
extenfive  knowledge. 

I  was  alfo  farther  induced  to  undertake  it, 
becaufe  in  fome  works  lately  publifhed,  the 
powers  of  Nature  are  fo  magnified  that  a 
young  ftudent  might  be  led  to  believe  the 
whole  art  may  be  reduced  to  this  fingle  pre- 
cept, do  nothing :  and  that  in  this  particular 
inftance  man  is  difpenfed  from  the  exercife 
of  that  reafon  with  which  the  Creator  has 
endued  him  ;  though  in  almoft  every  other 
circumftance,  the  neceffity  of  employing  it, 
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feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  im- 
parted. 

We  are  there  told  that  the  retroverfion  of 
the  uterus,  which  was  fo  ferious  an  accident 
in  the  time  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  *,  is  to  be 
efteemed  a  trifle  of  no  moment;  for  by  eva- 
cuating the  urine,  &c.  the  uterus  will  fpon- 
taneoufly  and  certainly  recover  its  pohtion. 
But  our  furprife  at  this  affertion  ceafes,  when 
we  read  that  if  a  pregnant  woman  complain 
of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  continuing  for  a 
certain  time,  we  may  be  alfured  the  uterus 
is  retro  verted  f .   Wonderful  indeed  may  be 
the  cures  performed  by  Nature,  if  the  dia- 
gnoftic  is  to  be  eftablifhed  in  that  manner ! 

In  the  preface  to  the  fame  work  it  is  in- 
finuated  that  when  the  hand  is  without,  and 
the  moulder  forced  down  to  the  vulva,  afhft- 
ance  is  hot  abfolutely  neceflary,  but  that 
Nature  will  expel  the  child  with  the  head 
turned  on  the  oppolite  fhoulder  J.  Though 

*  See  the  London  Medical  EfTays,  vol.  iv.  and  v. 

•f  Denman's  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  page  131. 

%  See  a  quotation  from  Everard's  Novus  Fxortus  Homi- 
num  et  Animalium,  inferted  in  the  preface  to  Denman's  In- 
troduction to  Midwifery,  pages  35  and  36. 
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that  may  have  happened  more  than  once, 
where  there  has  been  a  great  difproportion 
of  parts,  or  when  the  woman  has  had  a  con- 
ititution  ftrong  enough  to  furvive  the  effects 
of  the  child's  putrefaction,  &c.  yet  no  per- 
fon  acquainted  with  the  ufual  relation  of  the 
child's  head  to  the  mother's  pelvis,  can  think 
without  horror,  on  a  woman's  being  aban- 
doned in  fuch  a  cafe ;  in  which,  for  one  that 
would  efcape  certain  death,  an  hundred, 
perhaps  a  thoufand,  would  inevitably  perifh. 

And  laftly,  that  the  ftudent  may  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pain  and  fatigue  of  intenfe 
application,  the  author  afferts,  "  that  on  the 
"  whole,  a  fondnefs  for,  an  imperfect  know* 
"  ledge,  and  fome  affectation  of  mechanical 
"  principles,  feem  to  have  been  very  detri- 
"  mental ;  as  to  them  the  frequent  and  un- 
4£  neceffary  ufe  of  inftruments  in  the  practice 
"  of  midwifery  may  in  a  great  meafure  be 
"  attributed  *. " 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what  may  be  meant 
by  a  fondnefs  for  mechanical  principles ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  an  imperfect 

# 

*  Denman's  Introdudtion,  page  47. 
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knowledge,  or  the  affectation  of  knowledge 
may  be  detrimental ;  but  that  a  real  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
delivery,  and  of  the  mechanifm  by  which 
it  is  performed,  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to 
enable  the  operator  to  affift  Nature  when 
Ihe  is  at  a  fault,  is  too  evident  to  need  an 
argument. 

As  to  the  frequent  and  unnecefTary  ufe  of 
inftruments,  I  believe  nothing  has  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  introduce  it,  as  the  cuftom 
which  prevails  among  moft  of  the  Englifh 
teachers,  of  recommending  to  ufe  them  fe- 
cretly  ;  for  if  they  were  not  applied  in  that 
manner,  no  fenfible  man  would  venture  to 
do  it,  without  being  able  to  give  a  good  rea- 
fon  why.  And  that  is  not  the  only  inconve- 
nience which  refults  from  ufing  them  by 
flealth ;  for  it  generally  prevents  the  woman 
from  being  placed  in  a  proper  attitude,  when 
they  are  really  necefTary. 

It  is  however  no  more  than  juftice,  after 
taking  notice  of  thofe  extraordinarv  after- 
tions  of  Dr.  Denman,  to  confefs  that  his  ob- 
fervat'ions  on  natural  labour  are  exceedingly 
judicious  and  inftructrve. 

That  Nature  is  all-fufhcient,  always  able 
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to  do  her  own  work,  and  wants  nothing  but 
time  and  fair  play,  to  enable  her  to  over- 
come the  greateft  obftacles,  is  a  doctrine  fo 
comfortable  to  the  poor  fufferers,  and  fo  con- 
venient to  a  certain  clafs  of  practitioners,  that 
it  will  never  want  victims  among  the  former, 
■  nor  advocates  among  the  latter.  The  main- 
tamers  of  this  doctrine  are  neverthelefs  fre- 
quently driven  to  inconfiftency,  and  are 
obliged  to  affert  the  contrary  ;  for  on  what 
other  ground  can  they  eflablifh  their  own 
fuperiority  over  the  molt  ignorant  female 
practitioner  ? 

I  hope,  by  tranflating  this  work,  I  fhall  in 
fome  meafure  contribute  to  refcue  the  fex 
trom  the  improper  ufe  of  inftruments  by 
the  ignorant  and  rafh,  and  fave  them  from 
being  abandoned  to  chance,  when  they 
might  have  effectual  affiftance :  for  in  my 
opinion,  the  author,  without  detracting  from 
Nature,  has  done  juftice  to  Art. 

In  the  execution  of  it,  perfpicuity  has  been 
my  principal  aim,  well  knowing  that  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  no  ornament  could  corn- 
pen  fate  the  want  of  that. 

The  author  has  favoured  me  with  the 
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original  plates,  which  I  believe  are  better  ex- 
ecuted than  I  could  have  procured  at  the 
fame  price  in  England. 

I  have  adopted  the  French  name,  ftrazts, 
for  the  openings  of  the  pelvis,  becaufe  I 
thought  it  more  expreffive  than  brim%  outlet, 
aperture,  &c.  commonly  ufed  by  writers  on 
midwifery. 

In  confidering  the  dimenfions  of  the 
child's  head,  and  of  the  diameters  of  the 
-pelvis,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  French 
inch  is  about  one  twelfth  longer  than  the 
Englifh  ;  and  that  a  line  is  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch. 

It  is  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  Englifh  for- 
ceps ;  that  difference  is  principally  in  their 
length,  which  doubtlefs  will  be  a  great  ob- 
jection to  them  with  many,  as  it  makes  it 
impoffible  to  ufe  them  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  byftanders ;  but  the  woman  can 
have  no  greater  fecurity  againfl  their  being 
ufed  without  abfolute  neceflity. 

That  their  length  may  be  a  temptation  to 
employ  more  force  than  can  be  fafely  ap- 
plied, is  without  any  ground ;  for  we  ought 
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to  fuppofe  no  man  would  venture  to  ufe 
any  kind  of  inftrument  without  being  pro- 
perly inftructed  :  but  if  any  woman  mould 
be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  committed  to  the 
hands  of  ignorance ;  in  that  cafe,  both  fhe 
and  her  child  might  fuffer  as  much  injury 
from  a  pair  of  fhort  forceps,  as  from  thofe 
that  are  longer. 

When  the  head  is  entirely  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  the  common  fhort  forceps  may 
doubtlefs  do  very  well ;  but  it  is  very  differ- 
ent when  the  greatefl  bulk  of  the  head  is 
ftill  above  the  brim  :  in  that  cafe,  fo  little  of 
the  handles  would  be  left  without,  that  the 
operator  could  not  have  a  perfect  command 
of  the  inftrument,  and  confequently  would 
run  a  greater  rifk  of  doing  mifchief.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  French  forceps  were  applied, 
the  hand  being  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  center  of  motion,  and  being  fe- 
/  cured  from  flipping,  by  the  hooks  which 
terminate  the  handles,  would  with  very  lit- 
tle force  be  completely  mafter  of  them,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  conduct  the  head 
eafily  and  fafely  through  the  canal. 

When  the  head  is  retained  above  the  pel- 
vis after  the  exit  of  the  trunk,  the  Englifh 
3  forceps 
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forceps  can  enter  into  no  competition  with 
the  French ;  for  in  that  cafe,  the  longed  in 
ufe  among  us  would  be  of  little  fervice. 

It  is  denied  by  many  that  the  forceps  can 
be  applied  on  a  head  above  the  pelvis,  doubt- 
lefs  for  fear  of  their  being  abufed;  but 
furely  that  is  not  a  fufficient  reafon  for  re- 
futing to  derive  all  poffible  advantage  from 
them  in  urgent  cafes ;  for  the  rafh  and  un- 
fkilful  may  do  as  much  mifchief  when  the 
head  is  low  down,  as  when  high  up.  In 
fact,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
deny  that  the  blades  of  the  forceps  may  be 
fafely  carried  wherever  the  hand  or  the  fin- 
gers can  be  conveyed  to  guide  them :  and  it 
is  very  certain  that  that  is  more  eafy  when 
the  head  is  entirely  above  the  pelvis,  than 
when  it  is  half  defcended. 

But  however  opinions  may  vary  concern- 
ing the  refpeclive  merits  of  the  two  forceps, 
the  general  principles  for  conducting  them 
are  equally  applicable  to  both. 

Any  perfon  defirous  of  feeing  the  French 
forceps,  may,  by  applying  ,to  Mr.  Pepys, 
furgeon's  inftrument  maker,  No.  24,  in  the 
*  Poultry,  with  whom  I  have  left  a  pair  for 
that  purpofe. 

The 
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The  third  part  of  the  work,  which  treats 
of  preternatural  labour,  may  perhaps  appear 
tedious  and  prolix  to  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  no  other  rule  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  than  to  introduce  the  hand  and  bring 
down  the  feet ;  but  if  they  reflect  on  the 
great  number  of  children  who  are  lofl  in 
turning,  or  who  furvive  it  but  a  fhort  time, 
they  will  believe  it  worth  while  to  ftudy 
how,  in  each  particular  cafe,  the  child  may 
be  brought  along  with  the  leaft  poffible 
violence. 

In  ftudying  this  part,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  have  the  machine  at  hand, 
both  to  relieve  the  imagination  in  confider- 
ing  the  various  portions,  and  to  prove  that 
the  method  prescribed  in  each,  is  the  moil 
advantageous  that  can  be  employed. 

It  may  appear  furprihng  that  fo  many  oc- 
cafions  have  been  found  of  performing  the 
Cefarean  operation  in  France  :  the  reafon  is, 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  performed,  when- 
ever the  pelvis  is  too  narrow  to  leave  a  pro- 
bability of  the  child's  palling  through  it 
alive  :  becaufe  they  believe  it  not  allowable 
to  give  certain  death  to  the  child,  to  fave 
the  mother  from  an  operation  which  it  is 

5  poffible 
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poflible  flie  might  furvive.  As  it  is  rather  a 
quefhon  of  religion  than  fcience,  every  man 
will  form  his  own  judgment  of  it. 

Some  may  think  I  might  have  omitted  the 
form  for  baptizing  the  foetus  in  utero,  as  un- 
neceffary  in  this  country  ;  but  I  did  not  un- 
dertake to  abridge  the  work. 

The  chapter  on  the  fection  of  the  pubes 
will  perhaps  appear  to  others  in  the  fame 
light,  as  it  nevei  has  been,  nor  is  likely  ever 
to  be  adopted  here ;  but  as  it  has  been  at- 
tended with  very  important  confequences, 
the  hiftory  of  it  cannot  be  unintererting  to 
profefTional  men. 

My  duty  having  obliged  me  to  be  abfent 
from  London  while  the  work  was  in  the 
prefs,  a  few  more  errors  have  crept  into 
it  than  there  would  otherwife  have  been; 
for  which  I  muft  crave  the  reader's  indul- 
gence. 

Some  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  it, 
being  different  from  fome  popular  ones  in 
England,  I  cannot  expect  it  to  pleafe  every 
body  ;  but  if  any  find  it  ufeful,  and  are 
enabled  by  it  to  relieve  one  woman  who 
would  otherwife  have  been  abandoned,  my 
view  will  be  accomplished.     Whether  I 
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fucceed,  or  not,  I  fhall  enjoy  one  fatisfa&ion 
which  no  critic  can  rob  me  of,  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  having  employed  my  leifure 
hours  with  the  beft  intention. 

On  board  the  Cumberland,  ' 
July  2 1  ft,  1790, 
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Notwithstanding  the  aftonhhing 

progrefs  which  the  art  of  midwifery  has  con- 
tinually made  fince  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  the  numerous  works  which  have  appeared 
on  the  fubjeel:,  I  thought  there  {till  remained 
room  for  improvement,  and  farther  affiftance 
to  thofe  young  ftudents  who  propose  to  culti- 
vate it.  It  was  at  the  repeated  folicitation  of 
a  great  number  of  thofe  who  had  attended  my 
lectures,  and  who  ftill  attended  them,  that  I 
undertook  this  work,  the  fir  ft  edition  of  which, 
appeared  in  ijSi.  I  entered  upon  it  the  more 
willingly,  becaufe  after  I  had  well  confidered 
all  the  known  works  on  the  art,  I  found  my- 
felf  at  a  lofs  which  to  recommend  to  them,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  my  lectures,  or  to  re- 
cal  to  their  minds  afterwards,  things  which 
Vol.  I,  a  are 
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are  continually  flipping  the  memory  *  ;  becaufe 
no  one  of  them  contains  a  complete  body  of 
doctrine  on  the  operative  part  of  the  fcience, 
which  was  more  particularly  the  object  of 
thofe  lectures.  It  would  be  necefTary  to  pro- 
cure them  all,  to  poflefs  the  chain  of  princi- 
ples which  conftitute  the  art ;  and  even  then 
there  would  remain  fomething  to  wifh  for.  In 
moft  of  them  error  borders  fo  nearly  upon 
truth,  and  the  precepts  we  meet  with  are 
given  with  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  their  au- 
thors feem  to  have  written  only  for  themfelves. 
Add  to  this,  that  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  thofe 
authors  perfectly  confiftent  with  himfelf,  and 
whom  we  do  not  find  often  contradicting  his 
own  principles,  an,d  ftumbling  at  every  ftep  ; 
and  who  does  not  wander  from  the  route  he 
has  traced,  or  wifhed  to  trace. 

The  art  of  midwifery  is  neverthelefs  a  practi- 
cal art;  an  art  whole  principles  are  fu re,  all 

*  This  latter  conuderation  has  induced  me  to  augment 
this  edition  confiderably  ;  that  thofe  who  have  not  attended 
my  lectures  and  would  have  wifncd  to  do  it,  may  be  able  to 
compenfate  what  they  might  efteem  a  lofs :  a  too  extenfive 
jiradtice  no  longer  permitting  me,  as  formerly,  to  teach  viva 
voce  j  though  perhaps  I  may  yet  undertake  to  give  onecourfc 
in  each  year. 
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the'  operations  of  which  may  be  carried,  in  a 
manner,  to  a  geometrical  certainty :  delivery 
being  a  mechanical  operation  fubjecl:  to  the 
laws  of  motion.    It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that 
I  have  considered  it :  if  Smelhe  and  Levret  had 
not  fet  out  on  the  fame  principle,  the  art  would 
have  made  no  progrefs  in  their  hands,  and  one 
of  the  moft  learned  phylicians  of  the  prefent 
age  would  not  have  pronounced  fo  favourable 
.  a  judgment  of  it  as  he  did  about  thirty  years 
ago.    "  Little  is  wanting,"  faid  he  then,  "for 
"  the  art  of  midwifery  to  attain  perfection, 
6<  and  for  the  operations  which  muir.  be  per- 
"  formed  in  the  practice  of  that  art,  to  be  car- 
•  "  ried  almoft  to  a  geometrical  certainty :  nor 
"  ought  we,"  faid  he,  "  to  be  furprifed  at  it; 
"  for  after  all,  the  whole  art  is  reducible  to  the 
"  following  mechanical  problem :  an  exienfible 
"  cavity of  a  certain  capacity,  being  given,  to  ex- 
"  tracl  from  it  a  flexible  body  of  a  given  length  and 
"  thicknefs,  through  an  opening  dilatable  to  a  certain 
"degree*".    This  problem  would  have  been 
more  juft,  if  its  author  had  faid  through  a  bo- 
ny canal,  of  a  given  form,  fize,  and  direction, 
and  incapable  of  any  kind  of  dilatation  ;  for  who 

*  Aftruc,  l'Att  d'Accouch.  reduitafes  Principes. 

a  3  does 
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'  does  not  know  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
and  the  other  foft  parts  which  form  what  is 
commonly  called  the  pafYage  are  fufceptible  of 
a  very  great  exteniion  ?  It  is  this  point,  to 
which  Jlflruc  thought  the  art  of  midwifery 
was  arrived  in  his  time,  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  attain,  by  collecting  and  fixing  its 
principles.  Though  the  reading  of  authors 
has  been  of  great  ufe  to  me,  it  will  be  found 
that  Nature  has  been  of  much  more,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  I  had  long  ftudied  her,  that  I 
undertook  this  work. 

I  think  a  work  of  this  kind  above  the  reach 
of  thofe  whom  experience  has  not  enabled  to 
diftinguifh  between  the  errors  of  men  rendered 
famous  by  fafhion  and  a  brilliant  erudition  ; 
and  the  fundamental  truths  eftablifhed  by 
others  who  have  not  enjoyed  fo  great  a  repu- 
tation. This  is  the  common  fault  of  thofe 
works  of  the  clofet  which  have  preceded  the 
firft  flep  of  their  authors  in  practice,  and  it  is 
by  fuch  writings  as  thofe  that  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates  concerning  this  art  has  been  per- 
petuated for  two  thoufand  years;  though 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  mod  of  the  accou- 
cheurs of  the  lad:  age,  and  even  them  we  quote 
at  prefent  with  a  fort  of  regret.    To  let  Na- 
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ture  act  when  the  child  prefents  wel] ;  to  bring 
jt  to  that  pofition  whenever  it  prefents  differ- 
ently ;  to  open  the  cranium,  difmember  it  in 
the  womb  of  its  mother  and  bring  it  away 
with  crotchets;  this  is  the  whole  fum  of  that 
doctrine  which  has  been  fo  many  times  pub- 
limed,  and  was  pretty  nearly  the  ftate  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Ambrofe 
Pare.  If  that  great  man  added  not  much  to 
it,  at  leaft  he  awakened  and  excited  in  favour 
of  this  art,  the  attention  and  emulation  of  the 
French  furgeons,  to  whom  it  was  almoft  alone 
refer ved  to  carry  it  to  perfection. 

Mauriceau  is  the  firit  among  them,  whofe 
writings  mew  that  their  author  was  really  an 
accoucheur,  and  for  the  time,  they  may  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  Smel/ie  and  Levret.  Form- 
ed in  the  very  bofom  of  practice,  Mauriceau 
knew  all  its  difficulties  :  if  he  did  not  find  the 
way  to  furmount  them  all  equally,  it  was  be- 
caufe  the  art  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  Angle 
man.  After  him  appeared  Viardel,  Peu,  Por- 
tal, Deventer,  Amand,  de  la  Motte,  and  many 
others  ;  laftly  came  Smellie  and  Levret.  With 
them  began  the  moft  brilliant  epoch  of  the 
art  of  midwifery.  The  forceps,  recently  in- 
vented, but  fcarcely  yet  perfectly  iketched, 
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having  received  a  new  form  from  the  bands'  of 
thofe  two  celebrated  men,  but  efpecially  from 
thofe  of  Levret,  entirely  changed,  as  I  may 
fay,  the  face  of  the  art,  by  cauiing  crotchets 
and  other  inftruments  of  that  kind  to  be  laid 
afide,  which  we  were  often  under  the  melan- 
choly neceffity  of  employing,  to  extract  from 
the  womb  of  the  mother  the  unfortunate  child, 
who  could  not  be  fpared  hut  by  lacrificing  her. 
Though  fuch  inftruments  are  ftill  in  ufe,  a 
fkilful  man  never  employs  them  but  when 
there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  child's  death. 

It  is  of  no  importance  that  people  without 
experience  cry  out  againft  the  forceps,  and  fay 
they  have  been  more  fatal  than  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety ;  though  I  am  obliged  to  confefs  that 
melancholy  truth,  1  have  not  a  lefs  advan- 
tageous opinion  of  them  than  all  thofe  have 
nad,  who  have  known  how  to  ufe  them  with 
difcernment  and  method,  It  was  not  the  in- 
flrument  that  murdered,  but  the  accoucheur 
who  wanted  fkill  to  direct  it  properly.  It  is 
not  againft  the  rational  ufe  of  the  forceps 
that  we  ought  to  declaim,  but  againft  the  abufe 
made  of  them  by  a  crowd  of  practitioners  who 
had  only  the  name  of  accoucheurs.  It  would 
be  with  regret  that  I  mould  combat  here  the 
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paradox  of  a  phyfician  who  publiihed,  ten  years 
ago,  that  the  forceps  ought  to  be  bamfhed  from 
the  practice  of  midwifery  *,  unlefs  great  ad- 
vantages might  refult  from  them.  A  few  years 
before  he  was  as  laviih  in  his  praifes  of  them, 
called  them  a  blejfed  inftrument,  a  precious  injiru- 
ment,  and  confeffed  that  humanity  had  derived  the 
greatejl  advantages  from  them  -j-.  To  fupport  his 
motives  for  profcribing  them,  he  maintains  that 
Smellie  ufed  them  but  ten  times  in  the  fpace 
of  thirty  years  ;  that  Devenier  never  ufed  them 
at  all ;  laftly,  that  himfelf  has  ufed  them  but 
twice,  and  that  at  prefent,  having  acquired 
more  knowledge,  he  mould  not  employ  them 
in  the  fame  circumftances. 

Is  it  therefore  furprifing  that  a  man  fo  little 
verfed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  as  that  phy- 
iician  then  was,  mould  have  ufed  the  forceps 
but  twice  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  years, 
and  not  of  twelve  as  he  publifhes  ?  that  De- 
venter,  the  firft  Latin  edition  of  whofe  work  was 
publiihed  in  1701,  and  the  fecond  in  1725, 

*  Alph.  le  Roy,  Obferv.  h  Reflexions  fur  l'Operation 
de  la  Symphyfe  &  les  Accouchemens  Laborieux,  1780. 

f  Idem,  Introduction  Hiftorique  a  l'Etude  &  a  la  Pratique 
des  Accouchemens,  1776. 
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never  ufed  an  inftrument  which  he  could  not 
be  acquainted  with  ;  fince  by  the  avowal  of  the 
critic  himfelf,  and  of  many  authors  more  faith- 
ful in  their  dates  and  relations,  the  forceps 
were  not  well  known  till  1734  and  even  1735, 
when  Chapman  communicated  them  to  the 
public  ?  As  to  Smette,  let  any  one  look  into 
his  collection  of  cafes,  and  they  will  fee  that  he 
ufed  them  at  lead  five  and  forty  times,  inftead 
of  ten,  and  that  he  often  regretted  he  had  not 
ufed  them  more  frequently.  No  one  had 
more  confidence  in  them  than  Smellie,  no  one 
rendered  them  of  more  general  ufe  nor  applied 
them  more  methodically,  or  with  greater  fuc- 
cefs. 

That  the  forceps  have  deftroyed  the  lives  of 
fome  children,  is  what  nobody  can  deny;  that 
many  other  children  have  been  extracted  with 
them  who  might  have  been  born  naturally,  is 
equally  true;  but  does  it  neceflarily  follow  that 
they  are  a  murdering  or  a  ufelels  inftrument  ? 
At  raoft,  it  could  only  prove  that  they  are  not 
always  necefTary  ;  that  they  are  not  proper  in 
all  cafes  where  the  woman  cannot  deliver 
herfelf  without  help  ;  that  every  one  knows 
not  how  to  determine  the  circumftances  in 
which  we  ought  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  nor 

the 
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the  way  to  ufe  them ;  and  in  one  word,"  that 
there  are  many  who  exercife  a  profeffion  for 
which  Nature  never  defigned  them.  If  it 
were  proved  that  Sinellie .  never  ufed  them 
ten  times,  inftead  of  forty-five,  as  it  is  demon- 
flrated  thatDeventer  could  neverhave  ufed  them 
at  all,  and  that  the  phyfician  who  profcribes 
them  only  ufed  them  twice,  and  in  cafes  where 
he  might  have  done  without  them,  would  thofe 
be  fufficient  reafons  for  banifhing  them  en- 
tirely from  the  practice  of  midwifery  ?  How 
would  the  place  of  the  forceps  be  fupplied  by 
thofe  medical  means  by  which  that  phyfician 
pretends  to  bring  back  the  art  to  its  original  fim- 
plicity,  to  prevent  thofe  crifes  dreadful  to  behold 9 
and  in  which  the  art  can  no  farther  manifejl  itfelf 
but  by  violence  and defirudiion?  What  would  be 
the  ufe  of  thofe  frictions  with  warm  cloths  on 
the  belly  of  the  woman,  which  he  fo  much  re- 
commends, in  order  to  fortify  the  external  plane 
of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  whofe  activity  mufl  go- 
vern the  internal  plane,  and  effecl  the  delivery  ? 
What,  I  fay,  would  be  the  utility  of  all  thefe 
means  when  the  head  is  jammed  in  the  pelvis; 
when  it  is  flopped  at  the  inferior  fir  ait,  becaufe 
its  dimenfions  exceed  thofe  of  that  fir  ait  \  in 
cafes  of  violent  flooding  which  come  on  at  a 
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time  when  the  head  is  too  low  to  be  pufhed 
back  to  turn  the  child  ;  laitly,  when  the  head, 
advanced  to  the  fame  point,  ftrongly  com- 
preffes  the  umbilical  cord,  a  loop  of  which 
more  or  lefs  long  hangs  without  ?  &c.  &c. 
Let  us  leave  it  to  time,  to  diffipate  the  preju- 
dices or  the  "diihonelty  which  could  dictate 
fuch  a  profcription. 

I  mail  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
works  which  have  appeared  on  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery :   a  volume  would  fcarcely  fuffice  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  them,  and  what  I  mould 
have  to  fay  of  thofe  molt  known,  would  far 
exceed  the  bounds  of  an  introduction.  Many- 
have  publimed  the  hiftory  of  this  art :  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  diftinguim  him  perfectly 
in  it,  who  united  the  two  firit  links  of  the 
chain. of  principles  which  constitute  it,  them 
■who  have  added  new  ones,  or  who  have  done 
it  with  the  molt  fuccefs.    I  obferve  in  thofe 
hiftorical  efTays,  that  praifes  have  been  often 
lavifhed  on  thofe  who  deferved  them  the  leaft ; 
that  the  real  accoucheur  is  not  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  him  who  had  only  the  name 
of  one  ;  laitly,  that  the  authors  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  effays  were  not  what  they  ought 
to  have  been,  to  enable  them  to  place  in  their 

proper 
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proper  rank,  the  Mauriceaus,  the  Smellies  and 
the  Levrets,  and  feparate  them  from  the  crowd 
of  the  Viardels,  the  Peus,  Portals,  Deventers, 
Amandsy  and  an  infinite  number  of  others, 
whofe  works  are  however  not  to  be  entirely 
rejected. 

Few  quotations  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
As  I  have  not  been  able  to  difpenfe  with  fome, 
I  could  have  been  glad  to  have  had  nothing 
but  praifes  to  beftow  on  the  authors  I  have 
named :  but  to  expofe  and  point  out  their 
principal  errors,  was  it  not  labouring  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  art  ?  It  was  neceflary  to 
preferve  the  minds  of  young  ftudents  from 
them,  who  are  often  more  attracted  by  the 
tinfel  of  falfhood  than  by  the  truth  they  are  in 
fearch  of.  I  mould  be  forry  that  any  one 
mould  be  offended  at  it,  and  impute  it  to  a 
fpirit  of  criticifm ;  though  that  is  what  every 
man  who  ■  writes  for  the  public  voluntarily 
fubjects  himfelf  to.  My  felf-love  will'  not  be 
hurt  if  others  take  the  pains  to  point  out  thofe 
which  may  have  crept  into  this  work.  I  fhall 
profit  in  (ilence  by  the  ufeful  obfervations  they 
may  make,  till  another  edition  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  the  authors  of  them  : 
but  I  mall  defpife  all  that  bear  the  marks  of 
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ignorance,  envy,  or  malice,  as  I  have  done  al- 
ready *. 

Though  numbers  of  men  have  rendered 
themfelves  ufeful  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
have  immortalized  their  names  by  their  valu- 
able writings  on1  the  art  of  midwifery,  there 
has  been  a  great  number  of  others  whofe 
knowledge  has,  as  I  may  fay,  been  buried 
with  them,  to  whom  mankind  would  not  have 
been  lefs  indebted,  if  too  frequent  occupations, 
or  a  premature  death  had  not  prevented  them 
from  publifhing  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and 
experience.  The  remembrance  of  one  of  the 
latter  will  for  ever  perpetuate  my  regret,  and 
with  pleafure  fhall  I  pay  to  his  memory  the 
tribute  of  gratitude  fo  jufUy  due  to  him  from 
me :  Solayres  is  the  man  I  mean.  It  is  not  fo 
much  the  friend  who  efteemed  me  that  I  re- 
gret at  prefent,  as  the  lofs  of  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  art  in  queftion,  which  he 

*  I  neverthelefs  thought  it  for  my  intereft  and  the  intereft 
of  humanity  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
pel the  fhafts  which  two  critics  have  endeavoured  to  hurl 
againft  my  firft  edition.  I  have  dwelt  particularly  on  thofe 
of  a  furgeon  of  Bruxelles^  who  feems  rather  to  have  written 
to  make  his  name  known,  than  to  inftrucT: :  leaving  it,  in 
■  fome  meafure,  to  time,  to  blunt  thofe  of  M.  Alphonje  Ic  Roy. 

profeffed 
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profefTed  among  us  with  the  greateft  difHnc- 
tion.  What  I  have  'been  able  to  collect  of  his 
doctrine  cannot  diminim  the  magnitude  of  that 
lofs  ;  becaufe  he  could  not  tranimit  to  me  his 
genius  along  with  the  knowledge  he  had  al- 
ready acquired. 

Solayres  left  only  fome  fragments  relative  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  parts  of 
the  woman  ;  what  remains  of  him  betides,  is 
contained  in  a  thefis,  delivered  by  him,  at  his 
reception  into  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery, 
entitled  :  Dijfertatio  de  Partu  Viribus  maiernk 
ctbjoluto. 

This  thefis  is  a  complete  treatife  on  natural 
labour,  the  mechanifm  of  which  had  never  till 
then  been  perfectly  developed.  It  might  pafs 
for  a  mafter-piece  on  that  part  of  the  fcience? 
to  perfons  lefs  attached  to  the  Latin  diction 
than  to  the  doctrine  it  contains-  Solayres  had 
maintained  another  in  the  medical  fchools  of 
MontpeUler  in  1766,  wThich  much  lefs  denoted 
the  accoucheur  than  the  man  fit  to  become 
one. 

Having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Solayrts 
during  the  few  years  that  he  profefTed  the  art 
of  midwifery,  and  having  continued"  his  lec- 
tures during  a  fix  months  illnefs,  of  which  the 
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firft  fymptom  was  an  almoft  total  lofs  of  voice, 
many  perfons,  after  his  death,  perfuaded  me  to 
digeft  and  publifh  what  I  had  been  able  to  col- 
led! of  his  doctrine,  whether  in  his  lectures  or 
in  our  private  conversations,  and  the  few  meets 
he  had  left  me.  I  undertook  it  the  more  wil- 
lingly, becaufe  it  was  the  firft  opportunity  that 
offered  of  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  was  dear  to  me,  and  becaufe  there 
was  one  who  publifhed  in  his  name,  fome  im- 
perfect fragments,  borrowed  from  different  pu- 
pils :  but  the  defects' of  that  work,  though 
highly  applauded  by  M.  Raulin,  royal  cenfor, 
do  not  permit  me  to  make  it  public. 

While  1  pay  homage  here  to  the  memory  of 
Solayres,  I  cannot  avoid  complaining  of  a  young 
phyfician  *  who  fought  my  friend/hip  at  a 
time  when  I  was  moft  employed  in  that  ar- 
rangement, and  to  whom  I  granted  it  without 
referve.  My  numerous  affairs  not  permitting 
me  to  make  a  copy  of  what  I  was  preparing, 
fufficiently  correct  for  the  review  of  the  cenfor, 
I  accepted  the  offer  of  his  pen,  and  delivered 
him  the  meets  as  faft  as  they  came  from  mine. 

*  M.  Mph.  U  Roy>  at  that  time  bachelor  in  medicine :  it 
Was  in  1773. 

I  did 
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I  did  not  imagine  that  he  only  fought  to  deck 
himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  the  dead,  or,  to  ufc 
his  own  exprellions,  to  extraci  honey  from  the 
plants  which  he  looked  on  as  the  moji  venomous ; 
or  that  he  would  one  day  publifli,  that,  from 
an  enthufiafm  for  the  memory  of  the  author,  he 
had  digefted  the  doctrine  of  Solayres,  and  made 
it  fit  for  public  viezv,  from  fome  Jk etches  that  I 
had  given  him. 

It  was  not  from  Iketches  that  this  phyfician 
compofed  his  work :  he  was  nothing  but  a 
copier,  and  fo  bad  a  copier,  on  this  occaiion, 
that  he  did  not  fave  me  the  trouble  of  writing 
a  third,  his  being  no  more  fit  for  public  in- 
fpedtion  than  that  I  had  furnifhed  him  with  : 
which  I  can  affert  with  the  greater  confidence, 
becaufe  I  am  ready  to  convince  any  perfon 
who  may  doubt  it,  by  the  comparifon  of  the 
three  manufcripts  which  I  ftill  have  in'  my 
hands.  Nor  was  it  any  more  from  an  enthu- 
fiafm for  the  memory  of  Solayres  that  he  un- 
dertook it,  but  from  a  defire  to  inftruct  him- 
felf in  an  art,  which  till  then  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of,  and  which  he  neverthelefs  wanted 
to  profefs.  I  mould  have  obfejrved  the  mofl: 
profound  filence  concerning  thefe  things,  if 
the  doctor  had  not  provoked  me,  by  publish- 
ing 
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ing  that  he  had  digefted  the  doctrine  of  Sotayrts 
fromfome  Jkeiches ;  that  the  work  which  had  coft 
him  fo  much  pains,  and  which  he  had  engaged 
in  with  fo  much  enthufiafm  for  the  memory  of 
the  author,  after  having  pajfed  through  divers 
abridgments,  feemed  to  him  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Dufot,  a  phyfician  at  Soijfons,  who 
had  given  an  extradl  of  it  under  the  protection  of 
government* \  laftly,  if  he  had  not  feemed  to 
me,  by  thefe  means,  to  referve  himfelf  a  right 
to  claim  this  alfo  which  I  now  publifh  the  fe- 
cond  time. 

"That  no  perfon  may  tax  me  with  being  a 
plagiary,  I  repeat  again  that  I  have  drawn  in- 
formation from  all  the  fources  that  were  known 

I 

to  me  ;  but  that  I  am  more  indebted  to  the 
leffons  of  Solayres,  and  more  ftill  to  obferva- 
tidn  than  to  any  other.  The  fecond  part  of 
this  work,  which  treats  particularly  of  natural 
labour,  is,  as  I  may  fay,  nothing  but  a  tranf- 
latipn  of  the  thefis  already  mentioned,  entitled 

*  This  catechifm  of  fixty  odd  pages  was  nothing  but  an 
extract  of  a  manufcript,  intended  for  midwives,  which  I  had 
intrufted  to  M.  Dufot,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be  printed, 
without  any  regard  to  the  agreement  made  between  us.  I 
have  fince  retouched  this  work,  and  it  waspublifhed  by  order 
of  government  in  1787. 

DiJJcrtatio 
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Djffertatio  de  Partu  Viribus  Mater nis  abfo/u/o.  If 
any  alterations  are  remarked  in  it,  they  are  the 
fruit  of  my  own  experience,  and  of  twenty 
years  practice  :  the  author  of  this  thefts  would  1 
have  made  them  himfelf  had  he  lived  longer ; 
for  Nature  alone  was  his  matter.  I  mould 
have  mentioned  Solayres  oftener,  as  well  as 
many  other  authors,  if  the  fear  of  diffracting 
the  attention  of  young  ftudents  had  not  pre- 
vented me.  The  art  of  midwifery  is  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  nor  could  it  be ;  if  I  have 
collected  its  principles  to  prefent  them  with 
more  order  and  precision,  I  do  not  on  that  ac- 
count think  it  is  more  indebted  to  me  than  to 
others  who  have  cultivated  it ;  and  I  mail  never 
pretend  to  have  overturned  its  pillars,  to  erect 
others  on  their  ruins.  No  one  had  more  right 
to  this  preteiifion  than  Smellie  and  Levret,  fines 
no  one  extended  its  bounds  farther  :  yet  thofe 
two  equally  celebrated  men  confeffed  that  they 
had  matters.  It  was  by  the  help  of  their 
works  that  they  were  enabled  to  furpafs  them: 
happy  mould  I  be  if  I  could  imitate  them,  and 
alfo  trace  fome  new  path  for  thofe  who  mall 
enter  on  the  fame  career  after  me  ! 


Vol.  I. 
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Genera/  Plan  of  the  Work. 

In  order  to  ftate  with  more  clearnefs  and 
method  all  that  concerns  the  furgical  part  of 
the  art  of  midwifery,  which  I  have  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  medical  part,  whofe  object  is 
the  difeafes  of  women  and  children*,  I  have 
divided  this  work  into  four  parts.  The  firffc 
treats  of  thofe  parts  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology 
eflentially  neceflary  for  an  accoucheur.  The 
fecond  treats  of  the  mechanifm  of  natural  la- 
bour, and  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  as 
Well  as  the  firft  attentions  which  mull:  be  paid 
to  the  mother  and  child.  The  object  of  the 
third  is  preternatural  labour  ;  and  of  the  fourth 
laborious,  with  what  relates  to  twins,  to  falfe 
conception  and  abortion. 

Plan  of  the  Ptrji  Part. 

The  firft  chapter  treats  of  thofe  parts  of  the 
woman,  that  have  any  relation  to  delivery : 

*  Many  authors  having  treated  very  well  on  this  flatter 
part,  they  may  be  confulted.  I  propofe  at  fome  future  time 
to  publilh  my  reflections  on  this  fubjedr. :  but  I  fli'all  wait 
till  a  longer  experience  (hall  have  fufficientfy  confirmed 
them. 

but 
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but  I  fhall  confider  them  much  lefs  as  an  ana- 
tomic than  as  an  accoucheur.  This  object 
feems  to  me  to  have  been  too  much  neglected 
by  authors,  though  it  contains,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  fundamental  grounds  of  the  art. 
Some  of  thefe  parts  form  the  canal  deftined  for 
the  paflage  of  the  child,  and  it  is  only  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  others,  that  it  is  conftrained  to  pafs 
through  it  to  come  into  the  world.  But  the 
facility  or  difficulty  of  delivery,  depend  much 
lefs  on  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  that  action, 
than  on  the  proportion  which  the  dimenfions 
of  that  canal  bear  to  thofe  of  the  body  which 
muft  pafs  it ;  and  elpecially  of  the  head.  Whe- 
ther delivery  take  place  naturally,  or  accidental 
circumftances  require  us  to  terminate  it,  it  is 
generally  performed  with  little  difficulty  when 
that  proportion  is  favourable ;  but  it  is  always 
difficult  and  laborious,  and  fometimes  impof- 
fible  by  the  natural  paffage,  when  there  is  a 
difproportion  in  thofe  fame  dimeniions.  Thefe 
truths,  admitted  by  all  accoucheurs,  have  de- 
termined me  to  dwell  on  the  part  known  by 
the  name  of  the  pelvis.  And  in  order  to 
neglect  nothing  that  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it, 
I  have  firft  confidered  it  in  the  dry  ftate,  and 

b  2  afterwards 
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afterwards  in  conjunction  with  the  foft  parts 
which  cover  it  on  all. fides. 

After  having  considered  each  of  the  bones 
which  form  it,  I  examine  how  they  are  joined, 
and  what  means  Nature  has  ufed  to  bind  them 
together  ;  whether  ,their  Jymphyfes  always  re- 
lax during  pregnancy,  fo  far  as  to  permit  a  fe- 
paration  ;  and  if  that  feparation  be  necefTary 
for  the  paflage  of  the  child,  as  many  people 
believe,  even  at  this  day.    Afterwards  I  de- 
monftrate  the  dimenfions  of  this  bony  canal ; 
the  deformities  which  may  affect  it,  their  prin- 
cipal degrees,  and  the  obftruction  they  may 
give  to  delivery ;  laftly,  the  means  of  afcer- 
taining  whether  this  part  be  well  or  ill  formed, 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  its  diameters  in  all 
cafes.  (  The  fecond  article  of  the  fame  chapter 
treats  of  the  foft  parts  of  generation.    In  the 
fecond  chapter  I  mall  confider  the  uterus  in 
the  gravid  ftate.    I  mail  mew  the  changes  it 
undergoes  in  its  volume,  in  its  form,  in  its 
fubftance  alfo,  and  in  its  fituation.    There  too 
I  mail  fpeak  of  its  action,  of  its  obliquity  and 
the  caufes  which  produce  it,  of  its  figns,  and 
its  general  effects,  relative  to  delivery  :  if  I 
have  mentioned  it  in  other  parts  of  the  work 

alfo. 
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alio,  it  was  becaufe  I  could  not  include  all 
which  relates  to  it  in  a  fingle  fection  ;  its  effects 
being  different  according  to  circumftances.  The 
fedtion  which  treats  of  the  obliquity,  is  pre- 
ceded by  one,  not  lefs  important,  concerning 
other  deplacements  known  by  the  names  of  ante- 
v  erf  on  and  retro-verfon. 

The  menfes,  what  relates  to  fecundity  and 
fferility,  as  well  as  the  figns  by  which  we 
commonly  judge  of  violation,  and  that  a  wo- 
man accufed  of  concealment  of  birth,  and  in- 
fanticide, has  really  been  delivered,  are  the 
fubjecl:  of  the  third  chapter. 

Though  in  the  fourth,  I  have  (tated  the  dif- 
ferent fyftems  concerning  generation,  it  was 
not  fo  much  to  difcufs  them,  as  merely  to 
point  them  out.  I  mall  treat  more  fully  of 
pregnancy  and  its  figns.  There  too  I  mail  de- 
velop the  art  of  touching,  and  demonftrate  all 
its  importance  and  its  difficulties. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  produce  of 
conception,  or  of  the  fubftances  which  confti- 
tute  pregnancy.  After  having  fpoken  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  foetus,  of  the  time  when  it  is 
perfectly  formed,  of  its  fize  in  the  fir  ft  two  or 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  development  afterwards,  I  aflign  its 

b  3  ufual 
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ufual  length  and  weight  at  the  time  of  birth, 
and  then  demonftrate  its  attitude,  and  fituatton. 
in  the  womb  of  its  mother.  Afterwards,  con- 
fidering  it  more  as.  an  accoucheur  than  as  a 
naturalift,  1  examine  the  ftructure  of  its  prin- 
cipal parts,  as  the  head  and  the  bread ;  as 
well  'as  the  changes  thofe  parts  may  undergo 
in  their  form  and  volume,  during  the  pafTage 
of  the  child  through  the  pelvis  ;  then  I  eitablifli 
their  dimenfions,  and,  mew  their  relation  to 
thofe  of  the  latter.  The  reft  of  the  chapter 
contains  a  defcription  of  the  placenta,  of  the 
membranes  and  of  the  umbilical  cord  :  of  the 
waters  which  furround  the  Jktus  ;  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  nourished  during  pregnancy ; 
the  fluids  which  the  mother  tranfmits  to  it, 
and  the  circulation  which  is  common  to  it 
with  her  ;  the  changes  which  the  efforts  of 
labour  caufe  in  that  circulation,  and  thofe 
which  take  place  in  the  child  at  the  moment 
of  birth,  when  it  begins  in  fome  meafure  to 
enjoy  a  new  life. 

Plan  of  the  Second  Part. 

I  begin  by  eftabliming  three  orders  of  la- 
bours relatively  to  the  mode  of  their  termina- 
tion : 
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tion  :  It  natural  labours,  or  thofe  which  may 
be  performed  by  the  fole  adtion  of  the  organs 
of  the  woman  ;  2.  preternatural  labours,  which, 
require  the  afliftance  of  the  hand  ;  3.  laborious, 
which  cannot  be  terminated  without  the  help 
of  inftruments.  Afterwards  I  mall  mew  what 
is  common  to  them  all ;  and  inveftigate  the 
caufes,  whether  determining  or  efficient,  of 
thofe  of  the  firft  order,  as  well  as  the  pheno^ 
mena  which  accompany  them. 

In  order  to  develop  the  mechanifm  of  the 
firft  order  of  labours  with  more  clearnefs  and 
precifion,  I  mail  divide  it  into  four  general 
fpecies :  1.  thofe  in  which  the  child  prefents 
the  crown  of  the  head;  2.  the  feet;  3.  the 
knees ;  4.  the  breech :  experience  having  fre- 
quently proved  that  a  woman  may  deliver  her- 
felf  without  help  in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  that 
the  afliltance  of  art  is  not  effentially  neceflary 
even  in  the  laft.  Obfervation  having  alfo 
taught  me  that  thefe  different  parts  of  the 
child  did  not  conftantly  prefent  in  the  fame 
manner  over  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis;  that 
fome  of  their  pofitions  were  more  favourable 
for  delivery  than  others  ;  and  that  the  child 
did  not  in  all  of  them  execute  the  fame  move- 
ments in  difengaging  itfelf  (though  Nature 

b  4  directs 
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directs  them  with  fo  much  wifdom  that  the 
largeft  diameter  of  the  head  and  of  the  fhoul- 
,  ders  never  prefent  to  the  fmalleft  diameters  of 
the  Jlraits  of  the  pelvis),  I  thought  it  proper  to 
divide  each  of  thefe  general  fpecies  of  labour 
into  feveral  others  j  which  I  have  fixed  to  the 
number  of  fix  for  the  firft,  and  to  four  only  for 
the  other  three.  The  reafons  for  it  will  be 
feen  in  the  part  of  the  work  which  I  am  de- 
fcribing. 

The  development  of  the  mechanifm  of  thefe 
different  ipecies  of  labour  may  appear  fuper- 
fluous,  if  a  judgment  be  formed  from  the 
little  ufe  we  are  of  in  a  natural  labour,  where 
our  functions  are  almoft  always  reduced  to  thofe 
of  a  mere  fpectator;  but  the  fkilful  practitioner 
will  think  very  differently.  By  reading  this 
chapter  we  mall  difcover  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  art  of  midwifery ;  we  mall 
fee  the  greater  part  of  its  difficulties  vanifh  ; 
and  how  little  is  fometimes  necefTary  to  main- 
tain Nature  in  her  rights,  or  recal  her  to  her 
ordinary  courfe  when  me  deviates  from  it ; 
laftly,  we  fhall  be  forced  to  admit  that  a  de- 
livery which  has  coft  her  an  infinite  deal  of 
labour,  as  well  as  the  perfon, appointed  to  affift 
her,  had  often  nothing  but  the  Ihadow  of  diffi- 
culties 
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culties  to  encounter,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  terminated  with  much  lefs  trouble.  All 
the  obftacles  Nature  meets  with  are  not  of  this 
kind,  it  is  true ;  but  the  man  perfectly  inftruct- 
ed  in  thefe  fundamental  principles  will  fur- 
mount  them  much  more  eafily  than  another. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  thefe  principles,  that 
he  diftinguifhes  immediately  the  labour  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  Nature,  from  that  which  is 
within  the  province  of  art ;  that  he  difcovers 
the  caufe  which  will  render  delivery  difficult, 
laborious,  or  impoffible  without  affiftance  : 
while  the  unenlightened  practitioner  only  pre- 
fumes  it  after  a  long  time,  and  often  not  till 

he  fees  the  woman  ready  to  fink  under  the 

i 

vain  efforts  fhe  exerts  to  deliver  herfelf.  Un- 
certain what  courfe  to  purfue,  if  he  is  enter- 
prifmg,  he  makes  a  difficult  labour  of  one  that 
might  have  been  natural ;  if  he  is  timid,  on 
the  contrary,  he  lets  flip  the  moment  for  ope- 
rating: the  other  practitioner,  fure  of  his  prin- 
ciples, lets  Nature  act,  when  fhe  is  able  to  ac- 
complifh  her  purpofe ;  he  maintains  her  ealily 
in  the  courfe  fhe  ought  to  follow,  when  any 
thing  tends  to  difturb  it,  and  reftores  her  to  it 
again,  when  fhe  has  deviated  :  if  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  operate,  he  does  it  feafonably,  metho- 
7  dically, 
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dically,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  he  acts  on. 

To  throw  more  light  on  thefe  important 
truths,  let  us  fuppofe  the  woman's  pelvis  to 
have  only  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  the 
fmall  diameter  of  its  entrance,  and  that  the 
head  of  the  fcelus  prefents  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  its  largeft  diameter  correfponds  to  it ; 
which  is  fometimes  met  with  *  :  what  would 
be  the  eyeiit  of  fuch  a  relation  ?  For  one  wo- 
man who  could  deliver  herfelf  without  help, 
and  fupporr,  without  being  exhaufled,  the 
length  of  labour  neceffary  for  the  expulfion  of 
the  child,  ten  would  fink  under  it,  or  would 
not  be  delivered  till  after  the  child's  death  :  its 
head  not  being  able  to  fuffer  the  reduction  ne- 
ceffary  for  its  paiTage3  till  foftened  by  putre- 
faction, &c.  If  the  fear  of  feeing  the  mother 
fink,  or  of  lofing  the  child,  mould  determine 
lis  to  have  recburfe  to  inftruments,  what  a 
number  of  fruitlefs  efforts  mould  we  not  make, 

*  It  is.  not  very  common  to.  meet  with  the  child's  head  in. 
this  pofition,  though  many  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  oc-  * 
clput  is  generally  placed  towards  the  pubes^  and  the  forehead 
oppofite  the  projection  of  the  Jacrum:  but  there  are  man v 
women  in  whom  \Yie/pclvis  has  only  the  degree  of  opening 
fuppofed. 

if 
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if  we,  attempted  to  bring  down  the  head  in  the 
pofition  it  is  in,  in  order  to  extract  it  ?  The 
forceps  not  being  able  to  diminish  it  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  the  operator  would  proceed  to  open  it 
with  the  crotchet,  and  perhaps  would  congra- 
tulate himfelf  for  having  compafTed  its  extrac- 
tion piece-meal.  1  fhudder  at  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  enterprife,  and  at  the  confequences  which 
might  follow  it  to  the  woman. 

But  the  ikilful  practitioner  behaves  very 
differently.  Convinced  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  relation  of  its  dimensions  to 
thofe  of  the  child's  head,  that  delivery  cannot 
take  place  in  that  pofition  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  often  not  without  cofting  the  life  of 
one  of  the  two,  he  begins  by  turning  the  length 
of  the  cranium  from  the  direction  of  the  fmall 
cjiameter  of  the  Jirait,  inclining  the  occiput  to- 
wards one  of  the  fides,  and  waits  fecurely  the 
effect  of  the  natural  efforts.  If  he  arrives  later, 
and  the  exhausted  ftate  of  the  woman's' ft rength 
forbids  him  to  expect  the  expulfion  of  the  child 
from  that,  he  fubftitutes  the  forceps  for  the 
hand  to  effect  the  Replacement  of  the  head,  and 
extracts  it  with  as 'much  facility  as  advan- 
tage to  both  mother  and  child,    Thoufands  of 

cafes 
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cafes  would  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  thefe 
truths,  fo  evident  are  they  in  themfelves. 

It  is  not  only  in  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe 
that  we  may  remark  that  force  cannot  fupply 
the  place  of  method ;  a  woman  with  the  beft 
formed  pelvis,  and  a  child  fituated  in  the  beft 
pofition  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  not  being 
fecure  from  thofe  great  difficulties  I  have  juft 
mentioned.  Though  they  then  arife  from 
another  caufe,  they  do  not  on  that  account  re- 
quire a  lefs  extenrive  knowledge.  The  greater 
they  feem  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  their 
caufe,  the  more  fimple  they  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  him  who  is  acquainted  with  their  fource. 
As  the  firfb  example  1  have  chofen,  victorioufly 
1  demonftrates  the  neceffity  of  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  the  dimenfions  of  the 
child's  head  to  thofe  of  the  entrance  of  the 
pelvis,  that  which  I  am  going  to  mention  will 
not  lefs  folidly  eftablifh  the  neceffity  of  know- 
ing the  mechanifm  by  which  that  head  is  ex- 
pelled, the  courfe  it  muft  take,  and  the  various 
turns  it  muft  execute  in  its  progreffion.  Sup- 
pofe  it  ffiould  preferve  at  the  inferior  flrait  the 
diagonal  fituation  in  which  it  traverfed  the  fu- 
perior,  and  cannot  clear  it ;  or  that  as  it  ad- 
vanced through  the  fupcrior^ra//,  it  has  turned 

on 
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on  the  child's  back,  as  defcribed  in  par.  688, 
and  more  particularly  in  par.  1276  and  fol- 
lowing. In  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  much  more 
common  than  that  which  I  have  taken  for  an 
example  over  the  fuperibr  Jirait,  though  it  is 
not  on  that  account  any  better  known,  not 
only  the  head  cannot  be  expelled,  unlefs  it 
change  its  pofition,  as  it  were  fpontaneoufly, 
but  it  is  alfo  impoffible  to  extract  it  in 
many  women,  unlefs  we  previeufly  effect  that 
change.  See  the  note  on  par.  1674,  and 
the  paragraph  itfelf  with  the  following  one. 
The  difficulties  will  be  much  greater  ftill 
in  the  fecond  cafe,  when  the  head  has  de- 
fcended  turning  on  the  back;  becaufe  it  pre- 
fents  a  much  larger  diameter,  as  well  to  the 
fpace  between  the  ifchiattc  tuberojities,  as  to  the 
arch  of  the  pules,  behind  which  the  whole 
length  and  height  of  one  of  its  fides  is  placed. 
Here  it  is  neither  the  exceffive  lize  of  the 
child's  head,  nor  the  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis 
that  obftru&s  delivery  ;  it  is  not  becaufe  it  is 
clofely  wedged  in  that  canal  that  it  cannot  turn 
on  its  axis,  to  carry  the  occiput  under  the  pubes, 
as  remarked  in  the  preceding  cafe,  but  merely 
becaufe  it  has  accidentally  advanced  preferring 
nearly  foremoft  a  diameter  much  larger  than 

the 
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the  largeft  of  the  beft  formed  pelvis  as  well  in 
the  excavation  as  in  the  inferiQr  Jlrait  j  and  on 
the  other  hand,  becaufe  the  force  which  tends 
to  pufh  it  farther  forward,  tends  alfo  to  make 
that  diameter  pafs  more  and  more  horizon- 
tally: which  cannot  take  place  in  any  woman, 
except  the  pelvis  be  exceffively  large,  and  the 
child's  head  at  the  fame  time  of  the  fmallefl 
fize.  Thefe  difficulties  not  Only  mock  the  ex- 
pulfive  forces  of  the  natutal  powers,  but  thofe 
alfo  which  we  dare  employ  with  the  forceps, 
&c.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than 
this  cafe,  nor  any  thing  more  eafy  than  to  re- 
ftore  Nature  to  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  enable  her 
to  expel  the  child ;  at  leaft  in  moft  women. 
See  par.  1283,  and  following.  The  cafe  which 
I  mail  fubjoin  here,  and  which  I  relate  from 
the  teftimony  of  two  accoucheurs,  long  known 
and  efteemed  among  us  (a  cafe  which  I  prefer 
to  thofe  that  have  happened  under  my  own 
eye)*,  demonftrates  the  truth  of  thefe  latter 

*  One  of  thefe  latter  might  be  attefted  by  forty  pupils  who 
were  witnefles  of  the  fail,  in  fome  meafure  prepared  for  their 
inftruilion,  fince  it  would  have  been  as  little  difficult  for  me 
to  have  prevented  the  bad  fituation  of  the  child's  head,  as  I 
found  it  to  be  to  correct  it.  Several  of  thofe  pupils  have  de- 
rived great  advantages  from  it  in  their  practice,  and  have 
fince  communicated  fimilar  obfervations  to  me. 
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proportions,  and  might  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  practitioner 
who  has  ftudied  the  courfe  of  Nature  clofely, 
even  from  his  firft  entrance  into  practice,  over 
one  who,  after  having  practifed  half  a  century* 
is  ignorant  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  moft  com- 
mon labour.  Towards  the  end  of  1771,  the 
wife  of  a  Swifs,  who  had  been  in  labour  twen- 
ty-four hours,  though  her  midwife  had  allured 
her  me  would  be  fpeedily  delivered  ever  fince 
the  firft  pains,  fent  for  M.  Barbaut,  who  was 
fo  far  milled  by  falfe  appearances  as  to  retire 
without  proposing  any  thing  5  thinking  the 
woman  would  foon  be  delivered  without  help. 
Ten  hours  more  elapfed,  and  the  head,  which 
had  defcended  without  difficulty  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pelvis,  had  not  advanced  a  ftep  farther, 
when  M.  Deftremeau  was  called  in.  He,  as 
well  as  the  former,  affirmed  that  it  would  foon 
clear  the  Jirait,  and  deceived  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, after  waiting  feveral  hours  longer,  he  fent 
again  for  M.  Barbaut,  and  afterwards,  not  be- 
ing able  to  agree  concerning  the  belt  method'of 
delivering,  one  of  them  wiming  to  do  it  with 
the  forceps,  and  the  other  by  turning  the  child, 
they  fent  for  M.  Solayres.  He  firft  examined 
the  pofition  of  the  head,  the  tumefied  fcalp  of 

which 
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which  appeared  almoft  at  the  vulva;  he  then 
observed  for  a  moment  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
puliive  forces,  and  having  difcovered  both,  he 
declared  pofitively  that  delivery  was  going  to 
take  place.  They  waited  awhile,  and  nothing 
confirmed  his  opinion  :  becaufe  he  had  done 
nothing  which  could  put  the  woman  into  a 
ftate  to  confirm  it.  This  delay  appeared  to 
him  neceffary,  not  for  the  fuccefs  which  he 
had  promifed  himfelf,  but  the  better  to  con- 
vince thofe  who  had  called  him  in,  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  principles.  At  the  inftant  one 
of  the  two  accoucheurs  prepared  himfelf  to 
operate,  M.  Solayres  made  the  woman  lie  on 
the  left  fide  to  incline  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
that  way,  and  change  the  direction  of  its 
forces  * ;  he  took  the  advantage  of  the  firft 
pains,  to  raife  the  child's  forehead,  which  had 
been  pufhed  down  on  the  left  facro-ifchlatlc  li- 
gament?, and  at  the  fame  time  direct  it  to- 
wards  the  facrum ;  delivery  took  place  imme- 
diately, to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  other 

*  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  was  very  much  inclined  to  the 
right  fide. 

f  The  head  prefented  fo  that  the  occiput  anfwercd  to  the 
right  acetabulum,  and  the  forehead  to  the  \dtfacro-iliac  junc- 
tion. 

two 
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two  practitioners  *.  What  more  can  be  defired 
to  juftify  me  for  having  minutely  detailed  the 
mechanifm  of  an  order  of  labours  in  which  our 
office  is  reduced  merely  to  that  of  a  nurfe  ? 

In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  fecond  part,  I  treat  of  the  aid  and  affinV 
ance  necefTary  to  be  given  to  the  woman  dur- 
ing labour,  as  well  as  to  the  new-born  child ; 
of  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  woman  after  delivery.  The 
delivery  of  the  after-birth  efpecially  is  detailed 
in  all  the  varieties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible ; 
becaufe  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
important  articles  of  the  fcience :  without  how- 
ever adopting  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  and 
believing  with  them  that  the  affiftance  of  the 
accoucheur  is  eifentially  necelfary  in  all  cafes, 
and  that  without  his  help  the  woman  could 
not  deliver  herfelf  of  it ;  and  becaufe,  though 
more  fimple  in  appearance  than  delivering  the 
child,  in  many  cafes  it  is  not  lefs  difficult 

*  This  cafe  was  related  to  me  by  M.  Dejiremeau  himfelf, 
in  prefence  of  M.  Solayres,  who  the  fame  day  communicated 
it  to  his  pupils. 
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than  that,  and  requires  no  lefs  knowledge  and 
dexterity. 

Plan  of  the  third  Part. 

This  part  contains  every  thing  relative  to 
labours  of  the  fecond  order,  commonly  called 
preternatural;  that  is  to  fay,  which  require  the 
help  of  art,  but  which  the  hand  alone  can  per- 
form. In  confidering  the  numerous  caufes 
which  may  require  thefe  foreign  aids,  and  by 
collecting  examples  of  the  various  bad  pofitions 
in  which  the  child  may  prefent  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis,  it  appeared  to  me  that  all  thofe 
labours  might  be  arranged  under  twenty-three 
general  fpecies,  and  that  -each  of  thefe  might 
be  divided  into  four  other  fpecies  :  that  is  the 
order  which  I  have  obferved,  that  I  might  ftate 
them  more  methodically. 

The  labours  in  which  the  child  prefents  the 
feet  conftitute  the  firft  fpecies ;  thofe  where  it 
prefents  the  knees,  the  fecond  ;  the  breech,  the 
third  ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  fourth  *  ; 

the 

*  Thefe  four  firft  fpecies  of  labour  are  not  eflentially  pre- 

natural. 
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the  face,  the  fifth  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  the  fixth  ;  the  bread,  the  feventh  ;  the 
belly,  the  eighth  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis 
and  the  thighs,  the  ninth;  the  occipital  region, 
the  tenth  ;  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  eleventh ; 
the  back,  the  twelfth  ;  the  loins,  the  thirteenth; 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth ;  the  fides  of  the  neck,  the  fixteenth, 
and  feventeenth ;  the  projection  of  the  moulders, 
the  child's  arm  being  engaged  in  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  hand  without,  or  otherwife  dif- 
pofed,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ;  the  fides 
of  the  breaft,  the  twentieth  and  twenty-firil: ; 
laftly,  thole  labours  in  which  the  child  prefents 
one  of  the  hips,  the  twenty- fecond  and  the 
twenty-third  fpecies. 

As  to*  the  particular  fpecies  comprehended 
under  each  of  thefe  general  ones,  they  are  de- 
duced from  the  different  pofitions  in  which  the 
aforefaid  regions  may  prefent  at  the  orifice  of 

natural,  fmce  the  woman  may  be  delivered  without  help  when 
the  child  prefents  in  either  of  thofe  ways.  It  is  only  acci- 
dental circumftances  which  may  happen  during  labour  that 
fometimes  renders  them  fo. 

C  2  the 
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the  uterus:  pofitions  which  I  have  already  taken 
notice  of  reflecting  fome  of  thofe  regions. 

Some  will  doubtlefs  cry  out  againft  this  ar- 
rangement, fo  little  ufed  in  treatifes  of  this 
kind  ;  and  others  will  condemn  fuch  a  multi- 
plicity of  pofitions  which  Hippocrates,  and  others 
after  him,  had  limited  to  three  principal  ones; 
viz.  that  in  which  the  crown  of  the  head  pre- 
fents,  that  where  the  feet  come  foremoft,  and 
that  in  which  the  child  is  placed  acrofs.    It  is 
in  this  refpecl  efpecially  that  thofe  who  are 
inimical  to  every  Ipecies  of  method  only  be- 
caufe  they  knew  not  how  to  form  one,  will 
exclaim  that  I  have  only  fought  to  fvvell  my 
details,  in  order  to  augment  the  volume  :  but 
why  mould  I  be  difturbed  at  their  clamours  if 
I  attain  my  end,  to  inftruct;  if  the  order  I  ob- 
ferve  has  procured  commendations  of  the  work, 
acquired  it  a  preference  over  many  others,  and 
has  rendered  it  in  fome  meafure  the  guide  of 
numbers  who  profefs  the  art  of  midwifery,  not 
only  here  but  in  other  countries  where  it  is  not 
lefs  cultivated  than  among  lis  ?    The  firft  edi- 
tion was  fcarcely  known,  before  it  was  tranf-  I 
lated  into  German,  and  the  tranflation  all  fold 
off.    It  will  fhortly  be  publifhed  in  England 

and 
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and  Holland^  an  accoucheur  of  London  and  an- 
other of  Ley  den  having  requeued  me  to  furnifri 
them  with  this  edition  in  meets  as  they  came 
from  the  prefs,  in  order  to  tranflate  it.  Not- 
withftanding  the  multiplicity  of  fpecies,  the 
divifions  and  fubdivifions  I  have  eftablifhed  in 
this  work,  yet  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  that 
is  not  already  in  known  works  :  if  they  are  not 
all  to  be  found  in  the  lame,  it  is  becaufe  the 
fame  author  has  not  feen  every  thing,  nor  met 
with  every  thing  in  his  own  practice.  By  flu- 
dying  them  all,  what  I  have  already  declared 
would  be  feen,  that  no  one  of  them  contains 
a  complete  body  of  doctrine,  and  that  I  have 
only,  as  I  may  fay,  formed  this  of  the  mate- 
rials which  they  have  furhim^d. 

As  feveral  of  thefe  fpecies  of  labour  have 
more  affinity  between  themfelves  than  with 
others,  either  relatively  to  the  pofition  of  the 
child  which  conftitutes  them,  or  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  ought  to  operate,  after  having 
mewn  in  what  they  differ,  and  what  they  re- 
quire particular  in  the  management  of  the  ope- 
ration, I  refer  for  the  felt  to  thofe  that  have 
been  already  defcribed,  in  order  to  avoid  repe- 
titions. 

c  3  Plan 
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Plan  of  the  fourth  Part. 

The  fourth  part  treats  particularly  of  labo- 
rious labours  j  that  is  to  fay,  of  thofe  which 
cannot  be  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the 
mother  or  the  child,  without  the  help  of  fome 
inltruments :  it  being  generally  agreed  to  call 
them  fo,  though  fome  of  them  coil:  very  little 
labour,  either  to  the  woman  or  to  the  operator. 
I  have  added  a  chapter  concerning  the  preg- 
nancy and  delivery  of  twins,  falfe  conception 
and  abortion,  commonly  called  mifcarriage  : 
not  being  able  to  include  it  in  the  three  former 
parts  with  which  it  had  no  more  relation  than 
with  the  fourth. 

The  object  of  the  firft  chapter  is  to  defcribe 
the  fmall  number  of  inftruments  which  are  in- 
difpenfable  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  but 
particularly  the  mode  of  actingof  the  forceps  and 
lever.  To  eftimate  their  advantages  and  their 
inconveniences ;  their  degree  of  utility,  the 
•preference  of  one  of  them  over  the  other,  and 
determine  the  cafes  in  which  they  are  proper, 
as  well  abfolutely  as  relatively,  it  was  neceflary 
to  examine  their  action  on  the  child's  head  and 

on 
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on  the  parts  of  the  woman,  which  line  the  in- 
fide  of  the  pelvis.  The  action  of  the  former 
on  thtfcetus  being  fubordinate  to  the  extent  of 
the  reduction  which  the  head  can  fuffer  be- 
tween the  blades  of  the  inftrument,  and  the 
reduction  itfelf  depending  on  the  folidity  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  and  on  the  firmer  or 
loofer  manner  in  which  they  are  bound  toge- 
ther ;  as  the  preffure  they  exert  on  the  parts  of 
the  woman  during  the  extraction  of  the  head, 
is  alfo  in  proportion  to  the  dimenfions  which  it 
prefents  to  thofe  of  the  pelvis  refpeclively,  it 
was  necefTary  to  mention  all  thefe  things,  re- 
peating what  1  had  faid  before  concerning  fome 
of  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  one  view> 
and  to  relate  the  refult  of  feveral  experiments 
which  appeared  to  me  moft  likely  to  throw 
fome  light  on  this  important  matter,  I  after- 
wards indicate  very  briefly  the  cafes  in  which 
the  forceps  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  be- 
fore I  detail  them  in  another  chapter. 

I  have  treated  much  more  copioufly  of  the 
lever  or  fmgle  blade,  than  of  the  forceps,  be- 
caufe  the  advantages  attributed  to  it  feemed  to 
me  to  require  an  ample  difcuflion,  and  becaufe 
it  was  necefTary  to  expofe  the  abufe  made  of  it. 

c  4  M.  Herbiniaux* 
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M.  Herbmmux  book  has  drawn  me  into  this  ex- 
amination, too  long  without  doubt  not  to  dif- 
pleafe  in  an  elementary  work,  but  which  ma- 
ny people  will  neverthelefs  think  too  fhort,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  its  object.  To 
have  made  no  mention  of  this  book,  in  which 
the  author  has  indulged  himfelf  in  all  forts  of 
perfonal  inve&ive  againft  me,  and  againft  thofe 
who  have  moft  adorned  the  art,  would  have 
been  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  juftifying 
fome  of  my  principles,  unjuftly  attacked,  and 
almoft  all  disfigured  by  the  author.  Though 
my  pupils  had  a  right  to  expect  this  j  unifica- 
tion from  me,  perhaps  they  will  reproach  me 
with  not  having  been  able  to  fupprefs  all  re- 
fentment  againft  my  critic,  and  with  having 
foiled  my  pen  by  fome  expreffions  not  over  de- 
licate; any  other  perfon  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  avoid  them,  with  M.  Herbiniaux' 
book  before  their  eyes  during  fo  long  a  dif- 
cuffion. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  I  (hall  briefly  examine 
all  the  caufes  which  require  the  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments,  but  particularly  the  forceps.  Among 
thofe  caufes,  the  locked  head  has  particularly 
claimed  my  attention ;  the  others  being  already 
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known,  or  being  fuch  as  could  not  be  {rated 
in  this  chapter,  without  appearing  out  of  their 
place.  I  there  enter  into  the  detail  of  every 
thing  which  can  caufe  the  locked  head;  I  in- 
dicate its  figns,  accidents,  and  method  of  cure 
relative  to  delivery ;  afterwards  I  mew  in  what 
a  head  really  locked  differs  from  one  only  flop- 
ped in  the  paffage.  This  point  had  been  fo 
neglected  by  authors,  that  we  fcarcely  find  two 
accoucheurs  at  this  day  who  have  the  fame  no- 
tions of  the  locked  head,  or  who  know  how  to 
diftinguilh  that  ftate  from  that  which  is  de- 
fcribed  immediately  after  it  in  this  work. 

In  the  third  chapter,  after  having  eftablimed 
the  general  rules  concerning  the  application  of 
the  forceps,  I  ftate  thofe  which  are  relative  to 
each  particular  cafe  where  they  may  be  ufeful. 
Though  they  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  practifes  midwifery,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
advance  that  there  are  very  few  who  know  how 
to  ufe  them  feafonably  and  properly:  thence 
arifes  the  little  fuccefs  derived  from  them,  the 
abufe  daily  made  of  them,  the  murders  attri- 
buted to  them,  and  the  difgrace  which  their 
adverfaries  have  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
into.    In  this  chapter,  we  mall  fee  that  the 
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manner  of  ufing  them  is  not  arbitrary;  that  the 
rules  for  their  application  muft  be  deduced 
from  their  form,  and  from  their  effects;  from 
the  relation  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  child's 
head  to  thofeof  the  mother's  pelvis-,  from  the 
pofition  of  the  head,  and  the  courfe  it  muft  fol- 
low to  difengage  itfelf ;  laftly,  from  the  very 
mechanifm  of  natural  labour.    The  extenfion 
I  have  given  to  this  chapter  has  opened  a  new 
field  of  criticifm  for  my  detractors.  Fright- 
ened at  the  number  of  articles  it  comprehends, 
they  have  endeavoured  to  infpire  their  pupils 
with  the  fame  fear,  and  to  decry  my  practice, 
by  publiming  that  it  is  exceffively  inftrumental, 
and  therefore  exceffively  pernicious.    I  per- 
ceive with  regret  that  my  work  can  be  of  no 
■ufe  to  them ;  that  they  are  too  far  gone  in  the 
way  they  have  chofen,  to  be  brought  back 
again :  nor  is  it  for  them  that  I  republifh  it. 
But  left  they  mould  be  ftill  farther  perfuaded, 
by  feeing  me  infift  on  the  plan  which  they 
have  already  condemned,  that  I  am  fo  unfkil- 
ful  as  to  multiply  the  occalions  of  ufing  the 
forceps,  in  my  practice,  notwithstanding  I  have 
comprifed  all  the  cafes  in  which  they  can  be 
falutary,  and  have  reduced  their  application  to 
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rule,  in  one  chapter,  I  proteft  that  no  perfon 
lias  recourfe  to  them  more  feldom  than  I 
though  no  one  is  in  greater  practice  ;  each 
year  not  prefenting  me  a  neceffity  of  ufing 
them  three  times.  They  are  however  the  in- 
ftrument  I  have  ufed  moft,  of  all  thofe  I  have 
mentioned  ;  I  could  almoft  fay  they  are  the 
only  one,  fince  I  have  ufed  the  lever  but  once*, 
and  crotchets,  comprehending  the  other  inftru- 
ments  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  three  or  four 
times  in  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  After  hav- 
ing (hewn  the  means  of  doing  without  inftru- 
ments,  was  it  not  neceffary  to  deicribe  the 
manner  of  ufing  them  when  indilpenfable  ? 
And  ought  we  to  remain  in  the  narrow 
circle  within  which  our  predeceffors  confined 
themfelves,  when  it  was  our  duty  to  extend 
its  limits,  by  employing  properly,  as  I  may 
fay,  only  the  materials  which  they  have  left 
us  ? 

The  fourth  chapter  is  much  lefs  extenfive 
than  the  preceding;  becaufe  the  ufe  of  the 

*  I  preferred  the  female  branch  of  the  forceps  to  the  com- 
mon lever :  the  head  was  in  the  fituation  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  par.  1685, 
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lever  ought  to  be  much  more  limited  than  that 
of  the  forceps :  the  occafions  to  ufe  it  being  a 
great  deal  lefs  frequent.  I  had  befides  in- 
cluded almoft  all  I  had  to  fay  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  in  the  fecond  article  of  the  firft  chap- 
ter. 

The  fifth  contains  a  copious  detail  of  the  - 
caufes  which  require  the  application  of  cutting 
instruments  to  the  body  of  the  child,  and  with- 
out which  it  could  not  be  extracted  from  the 
womb  of  its  mother.  I  indicate  the  cafes 
where  the  crotchets  merit  the  preference  over 
the  others ;  thofe  where  it  is  proper  to  open 
the  cranium,  the  bread:  or  the  abdomen,  and  in 
fome  meafure  difmember  the  child  :  but  I  en- 
deavour throughout  to  infpire  more  horror  for 
thefe  operations  than  confidence  in  them.  Af- 
ter the  avowal  I  have  made  in  giving  the  (ketch 
of  the  third  chapter,  it  will  be  eafily  believed 
that  the  cafes  mentioned  in  the  fifth  muff,  be 
extremely  rare. 

The  fixth  chapter  contains  every  thing  re- 
lative to  labours  which  cannot  be  terminated 
without  the  aid  of  another  kind  of  cutting  in- 
ftruments,  which  affect  only  the  parts  of  the 
woman.    I  there  ftate  under  three  heads  all 
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the  caufes  which  require  the  ufe  of  thofe  in- 
itruments.  Under  the  firft  head,  are  compre- 
hended, the  deformities  and  difeafcs  of  the  foft 
parts  which  form  what  is  commonly  called  the 
paffage;  under  the  fecond,  the  deformities  of  the 
pelvis,  and  under  the  third,  extra-uterine  concep- 
tions, with  every  thing  relative  to  the  rupture 
of  the  titerus.  I  point  out  the  operations  which 
thefe  different  cafes  require,  and  fummarily 
defcribe  the  manner  of  performing  thofe  which 
appertain  more  particularly  to  our  art ;  fuch 
as  the  Cefarean  operation,  &c.  That  opera- 
tion, and  the  fection  of  the  pubes,  comprehend 
two  very  extenfive  articles.  The  latter  efpe- 
cially  feemed  to  me  to  merit  the  clofeft  and 
moft  ferious  attention ;  not  becaufe  I  thought 
it  more  recommendable  than  the  other,  but 
becaufe  it  had  lately  excited  a  fort  of  enthufi- 
afm,  bordering  on  a  delirium,  and  becaufe  ma- 
ny ftudents,  and  even  old  practitioners,  know 
not  yet  what  judgment  to  form  of  it.  To  what 
my  firft  edition  contained  on  this  point,  I  have 
added  all  the  cafes  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
with  reflections  on  mod  of  them,  which  will  , 
not  be  deftitute  of  utility  to  thofe  who  will 
read  them  without  prejudice.  Laftly,  to  throw 
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more  light  on  what  concerns  this  operation* 
the  neceffity  and  product  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  without  the  rule  and  compafTes,  I 
have  caufed  two  plates  to  be  engraved,  which 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  more  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  text;  and  a  third  which  repre- 
fents  the  fection  performed  by  M.  Alphonfe  le 
Roy,  on  the  woman  mentioned  in  par.  2061, 
and  following,  and  that  which  had  been  per- 
formed by  M.  de  Maithiis,  a  few  days  before, 
on  the  woman  who  is  the  fubjecT:  of  par.  2085. 

As  plates  are  allowed  to  facilitate  the  ftudy 
of  certain  arts,  I  thought  they  would  not  be  lefs 
ufeful  with  refpect  to  ours.  I  have  limited 
myfelf  to  a  very  fmall  number,  left  the  price 
of  the  work  mould  exceed  the  ability  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ftudents  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. Among  thofe  which  might  throw 
fome  light  on  the  text,  I  have  chofen  the  mod 
important.  Seventeen  will  be  found  in  the 
work,  viz.  feven  in  the  fir  ft  volume,  and  ten 
at  the  end  of  the  laft.  Of  the  former,  fix  re- 
late to  the  pelvis,  and  the  feventh  reprefents  a 
knot  on  the  umbilical  cord,  fuch  a  one  as  per- 
haps had  not  been  feen  before.  Of  the  other 
ten,  fix  relate  to  the  application  of  the  forceps; 
1  one 
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one  only  to  that  of  the  lever,  and  the  reft  to 
the  fection  of  the  pubes.  They  were  all  de- 
figned  hy  M.  Chaillyr  then  a  pupil  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting,  and  now  Royal  ProfefTor  of 
Defigning  in  the  Marine  College  at  Vannes% 
and  almoft  all  firft  engraved  by  M.  Avril,  well 
known  for  the  beauty  and  exactnefs  of  his 
works.  I  confefs  that  plates  can  but  very  im- 
perfectly fupply  the  place  of  thofe  machines 
which  we  ufe  in  a  courfe  of  midwifery,  and  on 
which  we  demonftrate,  and  make  our  pupils 
execute  all  the  operations  relative  to  that  art ; 
except  fome  few,  which  can  only  be  demon- 
ftrated  on  the  dead  body,  and  even  on  that  of  a 
pregnant  woman. 
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PART  I. 

Of  thofe  Parts  of  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  and  othe^ 
Sciences,  relative  to  Midwifery, 

i.  Midwifery  is  the  an  of  facilitating 

the  exit  of  the  child,  and  all  its  appurtenances, 
from  the  womb  of  its  mother. 

2.  This  operation,  which  is  entirely  mechani- 
cal, and  fubjecT:  to  the  laws  of  motion,  is  moft 
frequently  performed  by  the  natural  force  of  the 
organs  of  the  woman;  but  no  other  function 
of  the  animal  ceconomy  requires  the  concurrence 
of  fo  many  powers,  or  is  fo  laborious  and  pain- 
ful. The  facility  of  its  execution  always  de- 
pends on  the  union  of  many  caufes ;  and  the 
failure  of  any  one  of  them  may  render  it  diffi*. 
cult,  often  dangerous  to  both  mother  and  child, 
and  even  impoffible  without  afliftance. 

Vol.  I,  B  3,  If 
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3.  If  the  office  of  the  accoucheur  is  in  fome 
meafure  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  fpectator,  in 
thofe  cafes  where  this  function  is  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  Nature,  there  are 
others  in  which  his  affiftance  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary.  Sometimes  it  is  proper  to  moderate  the 
action  of  the  natural  powers,  which  would  ex- 
pel the  child  too  fuddenly ;  fometimes  to  aug- 
ment that  action,  or  fupply  the  want  of  it ; 
to  weaken  the  refiftance  of  the  parts  which  form 
the  paflage,  to  render  it  pervious  to  the  child ;  or 
to  open  it  another  iffue,  &c.  But  what  a  fund 
of  knowledge  is  neceffary  to  enable  us  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  boundaries  of  Art  and 
Nature !  to  know  when  to  let  that  provident 
mother  act,  or  to  affift  her  feafonably !  We 
ought  to  be  acquainted,  in  every  poffible  refpect, 
with  the  parts  of  the  woman  concerned  in  deli- 
very ;  the  mechanifm  of  that  important  function, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  the  requi- 
site conditions  for  it,  the  caufes  which  may  ren- 
der it  difficult,  or  obftruct  it;  and  the  indications 
which  each  of  them  prefcribes.  If  fome  parts  of 
this  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  fludy  and 
meditation,  there  are  others  which  can  only  be 
the  fruit  of  practice. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Parts  of  the  Woman  concerned  in  De- 

fy       &        livery-  - 

4.  .A.MONG  the  great  number  of  parts  con- 
"cerned  in  delivery,  fome  ferveto  expel  the  child, 
and  others  merely  form  the  canal  deftined  for  its 
palfage ;  which  permits  us  to  divide  them  into 
active  and  paiTive.  The  former  comprehends 
the  uterus,  the  abdominal  mufcles,  &c. ;  the  lat- 
ter, the  pelvis,  and  the  foft  parts  which  cover  it, 
both  within  and  without. 
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Of  the  Female  Pelvis,  confdered  with  refpecl  to 

Delivery, 

5.  The  pelvis,  confidered  without  the  foft 
parts  which  cover  it  on  all  fides,  is  a  kind  of 
irregular  bony  cavity,  lituated  below  the  fpine, 
of  which  it  forms  the  bafis,  and  above  the  in- 
ferior extremities  with  which  it  is  articulated. 

B  2  The 
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The  facility  of  delivery  always  depends  on  the 
more  or  lefs  favourable  proportion  which  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  pelvis  bear  to  thofe  of  the  child's 
head,  and  from  thence  arife  the  greatefl  obfta- 
cles  to  oppofe  it. 

6.  The  pelvis  in  an  adult  is  formed  but  of  four 
bones;  viz.  the  offa  ilia  or  innominata,  which 
conftitute  the  fides  and  the  fore  part;  the  facrum 
and  coccix,  which  form  the  back  part :  but  we 
obferve  a  greater  number  in  the  fetus,  and  in 
infancy ;  each  os  ilium  being  then  compofed  of 
three  parts  —  the  ilium  (properly  fo  called),  the 
ifchium,  and  the  pubes ;  the  facrum  of  five,  called 
falfe  vertebrae  \  and  the  coccix  of  three,  as  it  like- 
wife  is  in  the  adult. 

7.  Moft  of  thefe  bony  pieces  are  foft  and 
flexible  in  the  foetus,  fome  of  them  being  ftill  in 
a  manner  cartilaginous ;  and  the  edges  of  the 
others  are  found  incrufted  with  a  fimilar  fub- 
itance.  'Tis  fome  time  before  they  acquire  that 
folidity  which  conftitutes  the  eifence  of  bone. 
This  difpofition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  at  the  time  of  birth,  when  the  man, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  is  no  more 
than  iketched;  for  Nature  follows  the  fame 
courfe  in  the  developement  of  all  the  parts  which 
are  to  form  the  frame  of  the  edifice.    Thofe  who 

have 
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have  thought  they  difcovered  difpofitions  favour- 
able to  delivery,  In  the  multiplicity  of  bones 
which  form  the  pelvis  of  the  fcetus,  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  connection,  and  in  the  little  folidity 
-which  remits  from  the  whole,  and  who  have 
advanced  that  thofe  bones  undergo  the  fame 
changes  of  figure  in  the  eourfe  of  labour  as 
thofe  of  the  cranium,  have  deceived  themfelves ; 
and  we  may  be  aflured  that  their  opinion  is  as 
little  confonant  to  reafon  as  to  experience*.  . 


SECTION  L 
Of  the  Os  Ilium. 

8.  The  os  ilium  is  the  largeft  of  the  three  pieces 
which  compofe  the  os  innominatum  in  the  fietus; 
it  is  placed  at  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  com- 
monly called  the  hip  bone.    Its  form  is  nearly 

*  "  In  the  foetus,  fays  a  modern  accoucheur,  the  pelvis  is 
*f  foft  and  flexible,  which  facilitates  the  different  attitudes  it 
"  takes  in  the  uterus,  and  favours  delivery  by  the  breech,  an4 
"  feet :  in  both  cafes,  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed 
"  perform  by  their  flexibility  what  the  bones  of  the  head  do 
3  in  a  natural  birth."    M.  De  Leurie,  nouv.  ed.  §  8. 

B  3  triangular  £ 


6  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  PELVIS, 

triangular;  we  obferve  two  faces  in  it,  one  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  infide  of  the  pelvis, 
the  other  the  outfide ;  three  edges,  viz.  the  fupe- 
rior,  the  anterior,  and  the  pofterior ;  as  well  as 
three  angles. 

9.  A  kind  of  angle,  or  line,  pretty  fharp  in 
the  pofterior  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  a  lit- 
tle rounded  in  the  reft  of  its  length,  cuts  the 
internal  face  of  the  ilium  a  little  obliquely,  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards, 
and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  fuperior,  which 
is  larger,  and  a  little  concave,  forms  the  iliac 
fqjfa :  the  other,  which  is  inferior,  prefents  be- 
hind a  fort  of  tuberofity,  to  which  is  attached  a 
great  number  of  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
fibres ;  and  a  little  forwarder  a  cartilaginous  arti- 
cular impreflion,  which  has  fome  refemblance 
to  a  crefcent.  The  reft  of  the  internal  face  of 
the  ilium  makes  part  of  the  brim  and  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  defcribes  a  very  fmall  portion 
of  a  circle. 

I  o.  The  external  face  of  the  ilium,  more  irre- 
gular ftill  than  the  internal,  is  fo  little  important 
to  the  accoucheur,  that  I  mail  difpcnfe  with 
defcribing  it.  It  is  covered  by  the  glutei  mufclcs 
which  are  attached  to  it. 

II.  The  fuperior  edge  of  the  ilium,  which  is 
c  called 
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called  the  cri/ia,  is  turned  nearly  like  the  italic  S. 
It  is  cartilaginous  in  infancy  ;  of  an  irregular 
thicknefs  in  the  adult ;  and  about  feven  ,or  eight 
inches  long  in  a  woman  of  the  middle  fize.  It 
is  divided  into  two  lips,  and  an  interftice,  to 
determine  more  exactly  the  infertions  of  cer- 
tain mufcles,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
fequel.  The  internal  lip  forms  a  kind  of  angle 
more  or  lefs  obtufe,  at  about  the  posterior  third 
of  its  length,  where  is  inferted  a  ligament,  at- 
tached at  the  other  end  to  the  tranfverfe  apophyjis 
of  the  laft  vertebra.    See  §  42. 

12.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  ilium  is  much 
fhorter  than  the  fuperior.  An  apophyjis  which 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  which  anatomifts 
call  the  anterior  inferior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  makes 
two  fuperficial  notches,  one  of  which  only  gives 
paffage  to  a  few  nervous  cords,  but  the  other 
ferves  as  a  pulley  to  the  tendons  of  the  pfias  and 
iliacus  mufcles.  The  meeting  of  the  anterior 
with  the  fuperior  edge  forms  almoft  a  right 
angle,  which  is  called  the  anterior  fuperior  fpine 
of  the  ilium,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other 
apophyjis  mentioned  above.  They  ferve  for  the 
infertion  of  feveral  mufcles. 

13.  We  fee  nearly  the  fame  difpofition  in  the 
pofterior  edge  of  the  ilium  \  a  bony  projection 

B  4  makes 
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makes  two  notches  In  it,  of  which  the  largeft 
only  forms  the  fummit  of  one  more  confiderable, 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  little  back- 
ward, called  the  facro-ijchiatic  notch.  The 
union  of  this  edge  with  the  fuperior  forms  ano- 
ther angle,  called  the  pofterior  fuperior  fpine  of 
the  ilium, 

14.  The  meeting  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
Ilium  with  the  pofterior,  forms  an  angle  much 
thicker,  and  more  obtufe,  than  the  preceding; 
on  which  account  fome  anatomifts  have  regarded 
It  as  the'bafis  of  this  bone.  We  obferve  three 
cartilaginous  impreffions  in  it,  which  have  no 
refemblance  to  each  other.  One,  pretty  large, 
a  little  concave,  and  whofe  fuperior  edge  de- 
fcribes  a  kind  of  crefcent,  forms  nearly  a  third 
of  the  acetabulum,  which  receives  the  head  of 
the  os  femoris ;  and  'tis  by  the  two  others  that 
the  ilium  is  united,  and  as  it  were  foldered,  to 
the  ifchium  and  pubes,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fe- 
quel.  The  cartilage  which  covers  the  acetabular 
portion  is  extremely  thin,  very  fmooth,  and  con- 
tinually moiftened  during  life  by  a  mucous  li- 
quor, known  by  the  name  of  fynovia.  Thofe 
which  cover  the  other  two  facettes  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature:  fimilar  to  the  cartilage  which  every 
where  unites  epiphyfes  to  the  bodies  of  bones, 
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they  are  only  found  in  infancy;  and  Infenfibly 
change  into  bone,  in  proportion  as  the  fubjecl; 
advances  towards  adult  age. 


SECTION  II: 

Of  the  Os  Ifchium. 

15.  The  os  ifchium  is  fituated  almoft  per-? 
ptndieularly  under  the  ilium.  As  its  irregular 
figure  renders  the  divifion  of  it  in  fome  fort 
arbitrary,  I  fhall  diltinguifh  three  parts  in  it,  of 
which  one  forms  the  body,  and  the  others  the 
extremities. 

16.  The  firft  is  triangular:  one  of  its  faces 
regards  the  infide  of  the  pelvis ;  the  fecond, 
the  outfide ;  and  it  is  on  the  third.  Called  the 
tuberojity  of  the  ifchium,  that  the  body  refts  when 
wTe  fit.  Of  the  angles  of  the  body  of  the  ifchium* 
two  form  the  edges  of  the  tubcrofuy,  internally 
and  externally,  and  which  anatomifts  call  the  lips 
of  the  tuber  of ty ;  the  other  is  of  a  femilunar 
form,  and  makes  part  of  the  foramen  ovale, 

17.  A  long  apophyfs,  a  little  flatted,  pretty 
t>road  at  its  origin,  and  narrower  at  its  extre- 
mity* 
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mity,  terminates  the  os  ifchium  forwards,  and  is 
confidered  as  the  branch  of  it.  One  of  the  edges 
of  this  apophyfis  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
the  foramen  ovale  \  and  the  other  to  that  of  the 
arch  of  the  pubes,  or  the  great  notch  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Its  point  is  joined  to  afimilar 
production  of  the  os  pubis,  by  means  of  a  cartilage 
which  always  offifies  before  the  age  of  puberty. 

1 8.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  os  ifchium, 
more  voluminous  than  its  body,  prefents  a  fort 
of  irregular  mafs,  on  which  however  we  may 
cTiftinguifh  five  faces  of  an  unequal  breadth  J, 
with  a  much  greater  number  of  edges  and  angles, 
which  I  mall  not  undertake  to  defcribe.  Of  thefe 
faces,  three  are  cartilaginous,  and  deflined  to  the 
fame  ufes  as  thofe  on  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
ilium ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  of  them  makes  part  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  the  two  others  ferve  for  the 
union  of  the  ifchium  with  the  pubes  and  ilium ; 
the  fourth  regards  the  infide  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  fifth  the  outfide.  This  laft  feems  to  fend 
out  an  apophyfis  backward,  and  a  little  oblique- 
ly downward,  pretty  {harp,  and  of  the  length 
of  five  or  {\±  lines  *,  which  is  called  the  if- 
chiatic  fpine. 

*  A  line  is  the  twelfth  of  an  inch. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  III, 

Of  the  Os  Pubis. 

19.  The  os  pubis,  commonly  called  the  mare 
bone,  with  its  fellow,  forms  the  anterior  part  of 
the  pelvis :  the  body  of  this  bone  is  almoft  tri- 
angular in  the  middle,  flatted  towards  the  place 
of  its  union  with  that  of  the  other  fide,  and  pretty 
thick  at  the  other  extremity  which  makes  part  of 
the  acetabulum. 

20.  The  fuperior  face  of  the  os  pubis,  broad  be- 
hind, narrow  before,  and  a  little  concave  between 
its  extremities,  ferves  for  a  channel  to  the  crural 
veffels  at  their  exit  from  the  abdomen.  The  in- 
ternal and  external  faces  prefent  fome  little  diffe- 
rence ;  they  are  broad  before,  and  narrow  towards 
the  acetabular  extremity.  The  fuperior  and  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  body  of  the  os  pubis  is  fharp, 
and  makes  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The 
external  angle  is  rounded,  and  the  inferior  femi- 
lunar ;  this  laft  forms  a  portion  of  the  foramen 
ovale. 

l\.  The  large  extremity  of  the  os  pubis,  which  I 
I  mall  call  acetabular,  prefents  two  little  faces 

fome- 
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fomewhat  lengthened,  by  which  it  is  united  to 
the  ilium  and  ifchium,  by  means  of  a  cartilage 
which  oflifies  infenfibly,  and  in  time  totally  dis- 
appears. We  remark  alfo  at  this  extremity  ano* 
ther  facette,  much  more  extenfive,  a  little  con- 
cave, and  covered  with  a  layer  of  cartilage  ex- 
tremely thin,  by  which  the  os  pubis  concurs  with 
the  ilium  and  ifchium  to  form  the  acetabulum. 

22.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  pubis 
prefents  a  cartilaginous  and  ligamentous  impref- 
fion,  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines  long,  and  abou£  fix 
in  breadth,  which  ferves  for  the  union  of  this 
bone  with  its  fellow.  The  direction  of  this  ar- 
ticular impreflion  is  almoft  vertical  when  the 
pelvis  refts  on  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifchia  and 
the  point  of  the  coccix;  but  its  inferior  extre- 
mity is  more  or  lefs  inclined  backward  when  the 
fubjecl:  is  Handing.  The  middle  of  its  internal 
edge  only  is  covered  with  a  very  fmooth  carti- 
lage, as  are  all  the  extremities  of  bones  joined 
by  a  moveable  articulation. 

23.  This  ligamento- cartilaginous  impreflion, 
and  the  fuperior  face  of  the  body  of  the  os  pubis, 
form  at  their  union  almoft  a  right  angle,  which 
is  called  the  angle  of  the  pubes.  Above,  and  a 
little  on  one  fide  of  this  angle,  appears  a  kind 
of  tuberofity^  fometimes  even  a  fort  of  fpine, 

more 
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more  or  lefs  falient,  which  ferves  for  the  Infer- 
tion  of  the  rettus  mufcle,  as  well  as  the  pyra- 
midal, and  the  external  and  inferior  portion  of 
the  abdominaf  ring. 

24.  A  production  about  feven  or  eight  lines 
in  length,  pretty  broad  and  flat  fuperiorly,  but 
narrower  at  its  point,  defcends  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  body  of  the  os  pubis,  and  pafTes 
commonly  for  the  branch  of  that  bone.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  twifted  from  the  infide  of  the  pelvis  out- 
wards, in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  of  its  edges 
is  almoft  anterior,  and  the  other  pofterior:  the 
pofterior  makes  part  of  the  foramen  ovale;  the 
anterior,  part  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 

25.  The  branch  of  the  pules  does  not  defcend 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon ;  it  conftantly 
inclines  towards  the  foramen  ovale,  and  much 
more  in  women  than  in  men :  which  renders 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  much  wider  in  them  at 
its  upper  part,  and  favours  delivery  as  much  as  a 
contrary  difpofition  would  obftruft  it. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Union  of  the  Ilium,  Ifchium,  and  Pubes ;  of 
the  common  Parts  which  refult  from  that  Union ; 
and  of  the  natural  Dimenfons  of  the  Os  Innomi- 
natum  in  Adults, 

26.  These  three  bony  pieces, ,  deftined  to. 
form  but  one  after  infancy,  are  united  in  that 
early  age  by  a  pretty  thick  cartilage,  but  of  a 
different  nature  from  thofe  which  form  part  of 
the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes,  and  that  of  the  pubes : 
for  it  is  in  their  nature  to  offify,  which  they 
always  do ;  whereas  the  latter  never  do  but  by 
accident,  and  that  is  exceedingly  rare.  This 
junction  of  the  ilium,  ifchium,  and  pubes,  is  made 
near  the  middle  of  the  acetabulum,  and  always 
with  fo  much  regularity,  that  after  fome  time  it 
can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed ;  unlefs  it  be  above 
the  cavity,  where  we  fee  a  line  more  or  lefs  fa- 
lient,  which  anatomifts  call  line  a  ilio-peclinea, 
becaufe  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ilium 
and  pubes. 

27.  It  often  happens,  in  children  affected  by 
the  rickets  before  the  age  in  which  this  confoli- 

dation 
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dation  is  perfect,  that  the  three  pieces  which 
form  the  acetabulum  are  pufhed  inwards  by  the 
head  of  the  femur,  which  narrows  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis,  and  renders  it  fo  irregular  as  often 
afterwards  to  caufe  the  greateft  obftacles  to  de- 
livery. 

28.  The  junction  of  the  branch  of  the  pubes 
with  that  of  the  os  ifchium,  is  likewife  made  by 
a  cartilage  which  offifies  after  fome  years.  By 
the  connection  of  thefe  two  bones,  is  formed 
that  great  oval  aperture  which  we  fee  on  each 
fide  of  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as 
the  notch  in  the  interior  edge  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, 

29.  The  os  innominatum,  in  a  woman  of  the 
ordinary  fize,  is  about  fix  inches  broad,  from 
the  anterior  fuperior  fpine  to  the  pofterior  fupe- 
rior.  Its  height  is  nearly  fix  inches  and  a  half, 
taken  from  the  anterior  fpine  to  the,  bottom  of 
the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  -}  and  an  inch  more, 
if  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  crijla  of  the 
ilium.  The  knowledge  of  this  height  may 
ferve  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  laterally,  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior 
Jlrait. 


SECTION 
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section  v. 

Of  the  Os  Sacrum. 

30*  The  facrum  reprefents  a  kind  of  in- 
verted pyramid,  flatted,  and  a  little  bent  inwards. 
We  are  to  confider  in  it,  the  bafe,  the  point,  the 
faces,  and  edges. 

31.  The  bafe  of  the  facrum  being  broader 
before  than  behind,  pretty  much  refembles  the 
fetYion  of  a  cone.  In  the  middle  of  it,  we  fee 
-a  cartilaginous  impreffion  of  an  oblong  figure, 
and  cut  very  obliquely  from  before  backwards, 
by  which  the  facrum  is  articulated  with  the  body 
of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra.  Two  little  maffes, 
which  are  alfo  articular,  feem  to  be  fixed  on  the 
pofterior  edge  of  this  impreffion,  near  its  extre- 
mities, and  with  them  form  channels  which 
lodge  the  fifth  pair  of  lumbar  nerves,  at  their 
exit  from  the  vertebral  canal :  thefe  apophyfes 
unite  themfelves  to  fimilar  ones  of  the  aforefaid 
vertebra,  as  we  mail  fee  hereafter. 

32.  The  point  of  the  facrum  prefents  alfo  a 
cartilaginous  facette,  tranfverfely  oblong ;  but 
much  fmaller  than  that  of  the  bafe,  and  inclined 

3  in 
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in  a  contrary  direction :  and  with  that  the  coccix 
is  united. 

IX,  The  anterior  face  of  the  facrum  defcribes 
a  curve  of  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  We 
obferve  in  it  four  tranfverfe  lines,  refulting  from 
the  confolidation  of  the  five  pieces  which  confti- 
tuted  this  bone  in  early  infancy.  Thefe  lines 
terminate  at  each  fide  in  as  many  holes,  which 
pierce  the  thicknefs  of  the  bone  very  obliquely,  and 
whofe  ufe  is  to  give  palTage  to  the  facral  nerves. 
Thefe  holes  communicate  with  a  canal,  whofe 
apertures  may  be  feen  on  the  pofterior  face  of 
the  facrum  :  they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  fize ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  lengthened  in  form  of  a 
groove,  towards  the  edges  of  the  bone :  they 
are  called  the  facral  holes. 

34.  The  pofterior  face  is  convex,  and  rough 
with  a  great  number  of  tubercles,  of  which  fome 
anfwer  to  the  fpinous  apophyfes  of  the  vertebrcey 
and  others  to  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  emi- 
nences. We  fee  in  it  alfo  eight  holes,  placed  in 
two  rows,  whofe  ufe  is  to  give  pafTage  to  fome 
nervous  fibres  and  blood  veffels.  Above  and 
below  the  fpinous  tubercles  are  two  other  aper- 
tures, nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  of  which 
one  forms  the  beginning,  and  the  other  the  end 
of  the  facral  canal.    From  the  extremity  of  this 

Vol.  I.  C  canal 
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canal  defcend  two  little  productions,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  bodkin,  which  unite  by  means  of  a  liga- 
ment with  the  fuperior  and  pofterior  part  of  the 
coccix. 

35.  Each  edge  of  the  facrum  prefents  fupe- 
riorly  a  large  cartilaginous  impreflion,  perfectly 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  os  ilium,  with  which  it  is 
joined.  Thefe  articular  inapreffions,  nearly  of 
a  femilunar  figure,  are  cut  obliquely  from  above 
downwards,  from  without  inwards,  and  from 
before  backwards ;  fo  that  their  anterior  edge 
and  their  fuperior  extremity  are  farther  from  a 
line  which  would  divide  the  facrum  vertically 
into  two  equal  parts,  than  their  pofterior  edge 
and  their  inferior  extremity:  whence  we  fee 
that  the  facrum  is  fixed  between  the  offa  ilia, 
after  the  manner  of  a  double  wedge,  with 
the  bafe  above  and  before.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  reft  of  the  edges  of  the 
facrum,  unlefs  it  be  a  little  notch  in  their  infe- 
rior extremity.  The  length  of  this  bone  is  ufu- 
ally  from  four  inches  to  four  and  a  half;  its 
greateft  breadth  four  inches ;  and  its  thicknefs, 
taken  from  the  middle  of  its  bafe  anteriorly,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  fpiny  tubercle  of  its  firft 
falie  vertebra,  is  two  inches  and  an  half.  This 
laft  dimenlion  varies  fo  little,  that  I  have  not 

found 
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found  a  difference  of  a  line  in  between  thirty, 
and  forty  pelves,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
deformed ;  which  is,  as  we  mall  fee  hereafter, 
very  important. to  be  known. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Coccix, 

36.  The  coccix  is  ufually  formed  of  three 
pieces,  which  altogether  produce  nearly  the  fi- 
gure of  a  pyramid,  twelve  or  fourteen  lines 
long,  and  fometimcs  more,  a  little  bent  forward, 
and  bound  by  its  bafe  to  the  point  of  the  fa- 
crum.    I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  thefe  three  pieces 
than  what  is  neceffary  to  fhew  their  connections 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  facrum.  The 
breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  coccix  diminifh  in- 
fenfibly  from  the  top  of  the  firft  piece  to  the  ex- 
;  tremity  of  the  laft ;  we  may  confider  in  each  of 
1  them  a  bafe,  a  point,  two  faces,  and  two  edges. 
The  bafe  of  the  firft  prefents  an  oblong  facetie, 
[covered  with  a  ligamcnto-cartilaginous  fubftance, 
I  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  extremity  of  the  fa- 
-crum-f  and,  at  the  fides  and  back  part  of  this  fub- 

C  2  ftance, 
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(lance,  two  longifh  tubercles,  in  which  are  in- 
ferted  as  many  ligaments.  The  point  is  round- 
ed, and  covered  by  an  articular  cartilage,  like 
a  little  flatted  head  :  it  is  received  into  a  fuper- 
ficial  cavity  which  is  obferved  in  the  bafe  of  the 
fecond  piece,  and  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  arti- 
culation, whofe  motions,  though  limited,  are 
preferred  a  longer  time  than  thofe  of  the  whole 
of  the  coccix  on  the  facrum.  We  find  nearly  the 
fame  relation,  the  fame  reciprocity  of  figure, 
between  the  point  of  the  fecond  piece  and  the 
bafe  of  the  third  ;  confequently  the  fame  kind 
of  connection.  This  third  piece  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  preceding,  and  terminates  in 
a  fort  of  tuberofity,  like  the  laft  phalanges  of  the 
fingers. 


SECTION  VII. 
« 

Of  the  Union  of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. 

37.  The  ojfa  pubis  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  a  fubftance  which  has  always  been 
defcribed  by  the  name  of  cartilage,  though  it 
differs  as  much  from  that  as  from  a  ligament. 
According  to  fome  anatomifts,  each  os  pubis  is 

covered 
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covered  by  its  own  cartilage  :  their  jun&ion  is 
not  a  true  fynchondrojis,  but  a  clofe  articulation, 
which  only  admits  of  infenfible  motions. 

38.  By  carefully  examining  this  fymphyfis^  we 
obferve  that  each  os  pubis  is  really  covered  by  a 
cartilage  at  its  anterior  extremity  ;  that  this  car- 
tilage is  thicker  before  than  behind,  and  in  its 
fuperior  and  inferior  parts  than  in  the  middle 
of  its  length  ;  that  thefe  bones,  thus  covered,  are 
bound  together  by  means  of  a  fubftance  which 
feems  ligamentous,  and  whofe  fibres,  which  are 
moftly  tranfverfe,  go  from  one  to  the  other ; 
that  thefe  fibres  are  fo  difpofed,  that  the  deepeft 
are  the  fhorteft,  and  the  moft  fuperficial  thos 
longeft  that  they  leave  between  one  another  a 
kind  of  mefhes  filled  with  reddifh  corpufcles, 
very  like  thofe  which  are  feen  about  the  mov- 
able articulations,  and  which  are  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fynovial  glands.  We  obferve,  far- 
ther, that  this  fibrous  and  ligamentous  fub- 
ftance does  not  occupy  the  whole  thicknefs  of 
the  fymphyfis,  and  does  not  bind  the  bones  toge- 
ther through  the  whole  extent  of  the  furfaces 
prefented  by  their  anterior  extremities  j  but  that 
there  exifts  a  true  articulation,  of  the  fpecies 
known  by  the  name  of  arthrodia.  If  we  open 
this  Jymphyfis  towards  the  infide  of  the  pelvis, 
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after  a  cellular  tiftue,  very  thin  and  loofe,  which 
we  meet  with  firft,  we  difcover  a  capfular  mem- 
brane, whofe  moft  apparent  fibres  are  tranfver- 
fal ;  afterwards  two  cartilaginous  facettes,  fmooth, 
polifTied,  and  moift,  from  fix  to  eight  lines  long, 
and  two  broad,  of  a  figure  a  little  femilunar, 
lightly  convex  on  one  bone,  and  concave  on  the 
other.  Thefe  facettes  comprehend  nearly  the 
middle  third  of  the  length  of  the  fympfyjis,  and 
the  pofterior  third  of  its  thicknefs.  This  Jym- 
phyjis  then  prefents  in  one  third  of  its  extent, 
or  thereabouts,  a  true  articulation ;  and,  in  the 
reft,  a  Jyneurojis  and  fynchondrojis  at  the  fame  time. 

39.  This  compound  and  articular  fubftance, 
being  detached  from  the  bones,  forms  a  kind  of 
wedge,  whofe  bafe  conftitutes  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fymphyfis,  and  its  edge  the  pofterior  ;  fo 
that  thefe  bones  feem  to  touch  towards  the  in- 
fide  of  the  peh'is,  and  appear  feparated  to  the 
diftance  of  feveral  lines  without.  The  bafe  of 
this  kind  of  wedge  is  generally  from  four  to  fix 
lines  broad,  towards  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  fymphyfit)  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  infe- 
rior and  fupcrior  parts  ;  while  the  edge,  at  moft, 
does  not  exceed  one  line.  Its  thicknefs,  taken 
according  to  that  of  the  bones,  is  greater  above 
than  below;    where  this  fubftance,  become 
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thinner,  forms  what  is  called  the  triangular  li- 
gament. 

40.  This  firfl:  means  of  union  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  thefe  bones  the  firmnefs  neceflary 
for  the  free  exercife  of  the  functions  to  which 
the  pelvis  is  deftined  ;  it  is  covered  and  fortified 
in  all  parts,  but  efpecially  before,  by  bundles  of 
ligamentous  and  aponeurotic  fibres.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  thick  and  very  ftrong  ligamentous 
ftructure  which  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  fym- 
phyjis,  we  obferve  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  deculfate  each  other  a  thoufand  ways, 
fome  of  which  arife  from  the  interior  graciles 
and  the  external  obturators,  and  others  from  the 
external  portions  of  the  inguinal  rings.  I  fhall 
remark,  too,  that  the  triangular  expanfion  which 
terminates  the  Jymphyfis  inferiorly,  and  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  feems  to 
have  other  ufes  than  that  of  binding  the  bones 
together. 

41.  The  os  facrum  is  engaged  like  a  wedge 
between  the  pofterior  parts  of  the  ojfa  innommata^ 
to  which  it  is  united.  Although  fome  ana- 
tomifts  pretend  that  this  union  is  like  that  of 
the  ojfa  pubis,  yet  we  may  obferve  a  great  dif- 
ference between  them ;  for  here  each  articular 

facctte  is  covered  by  a  true  cartilaginous  layer, 
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and  we  fee  on  each  fide  inequalities  which  aro 
mutually  received  ;  but  we  fee  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  the  junction  of  the  pubes.  Thefe  arti- 
cular cartilages  have  not  the  fame  thicknefs  on 
each  bone  ;  that  which  belongs  to  the  facrum 
being  nearly  throughout  one  line  thick,  and  that 
of  the  os  ilium  being  extremely  thin.  They  are 
whitim,  ftreaked  as  it  were  in  many  places 
and  moiftened  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fynovia. 
We  cannot  difcover,  in  any  part  of  thefe  arti- 
cular furfaces,  any  tranfverfe  fibres  which  go 
from  one  bone  to  the  other,  as  is  obferved  in 
the  connection  of  the  qjfa  pubis  ;  fo  that  thefe 
articulations,  which  I  mall  often  mention  by 
the  name  of facro-iliac  Jymphyfes,  derive  all  their 
Itrength  from  the  great  number  <5f  ligaments 
which  furrounds  them. 

42.  Moft  of  thefe  ligaments  are  very  fhort, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  arti- 
cular facettes :  there  are  others  longer,  to  be 
feen  above,  below,  and  behind  thefe  fymphyfes. 

43.  The  former  may  be  called  the  anterior 
facro-iliac  ligaments :  they  are  difpofed  like 
bands  which  pafs  tranfverfely  from  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  articular  facette  of  the  os  ilium  to  the 
edge  of  that  of  the  facrum,  and  the  greater  part 
are  very  thin.    The  ftrongeit  and  thickeft  of 
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thefe  ligamentous  bands  are  before  the  fnmmit 
of  the  facro-fciatic  notch,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  facro-iliac  fymphyjis  ;  we  mull  likewife  add  a 
capfular  membrane. 

44.  The  moft  remarkable  fuperior  ligaments 
are  two  on  each  fide.  One  defcends  from  the 
inferior  edges  of  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the 
laft  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  fuperior  edges  of  the 
articular  facettes  of  the  facrum  and  ilium,  fpread- 
ing  itfelf  over  the  top  of  the  fymphyjis  ;  and  the 
other  goes  from  the  points  of  thofe  fame  apo- 
phyfes to  the  angle  made  inwards  by  the  crifa 
of  the  ilium,  from  whence  they  advance  a  little 
forward,  and  form  a  kind  of  fmall  folx  above 
the  iliac  fqjja. 

45.  The  inferior  ligaments,  one  on  each  fide, 
known  by  the  name  of facrc-fchiatic,  arile  from 
fome  of  the  inequalities  of  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  facrum,  the  coccix,  and  even  of  the  ilia  :  thcf 
are  broad  and  thin  backward,  but  they  narrow 
and  thicken  as  they  advance  forward.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the tfchiatic  notch,  thefe  ligaments 
divide  themfelves  into  two  branches,  the  fhorter 
of  which  terminates  in  the  fpine  of  the  ifchium, 
and  the  longer  in  the  internal  lip  of  its  tubero- 
fity :  this  latter  advances  towards  the  pubes, 
and  in  its  courfe  forms  a  kind  of  falx>  which 

has 
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has  caufed  it  to  be  called  the  falciform  ligament, 
Thefe  two  ligamentous  branches  leave  between 
them  a  kind  of  triangular  fpace,  through  which 
pafs  fome  nerves,  and  the  tendon  of  the  internal 
obturator. 

46.  The  pofterior  ligaments,  more  nume- 
rous and  fhorter,  but  much  ftronger  and  tighter, 
than  thefe  laft,  go  from  the  os  ilium  to  the  tuber- 
cles of  the  facrum,  which  by  their  fituation  re- 
femble  the  oblique  apophxfes  of  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  falfe  vertebra,  of  which  this  bone 
was  originally  formed. 

47.  The  facrum  is  not  only  articulated  with 
the  ilia,  but  alfo  with  the  fpine  and  coccix.  It  is 
joined  to  the  fpine  in  three  different  places : 
1.  It  is  united  by  that  cartilaginous  impreffion 
tranfverfely  oblong,  which  we  fee  in  the  middle 
of  its  bafis,  to  a  fimilar  impreffion  in  the  body 
of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra,  by  means  of  an 
elaftic  fubftance  ;  2,  and  3,  by  the  two  little  ar- 
ticular maffes  which  are  fixed  in  the  pofterior 
edge  of  that  firft  impreffion,  and  which  anfwcr 
to  fimilar  fubftances  in  the  vertebra  before  men- 
tioned. 

48.  The  elaftic  fubftance  which  unites  the 
middle  of  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  to  the  fpine,  is 
entirely  fimilar  in  its  nature  to  that  feen  between 

the 
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the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebra.  It  is  very  thick 
before,  and  thin  behind;  which  renders  the 
angle  neceffarily  refulting  from  the  difpofition 
of  the  articular  facettes  of  thefe  two  parts  more 
'ohtufe.  This  facro-vertebral  junction  is  fur- 
rounded  by  an  infinity  of  ligaments,  fome  with- 
out, and  others  concealed  within  the  fpinal 
canal.- 

49.  All  motion  is  not  prohibited  in  this  kind 
of  junction;  but,  as  it  only  depends  on  the  com- 
premon  of  the  intermediate  fubftance,  it  can  be 
but  very  fmall.  If  the  pelvis  executes  a  larger 
motion  on  the  trunk,  we  muft  regard  it  as  one 
compofed  of  thofe  which  take  place  between 
each  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  and  between  the 
lower  ones  of  the  back*. 

50.  The  motion  which  is  permitted  between 
the  body  of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum,  is  never  extenfive  enough  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  degree  of  acutenefs 
of  the  angle  which  refults  from  their  junction ; 

*  It  would  be  an  error  to  believe,  as  fome  have  done,  that 
the  projection  formed  by  the  union  of  the  facrian  with  the  laft 
lumbar  vertebra,  may  be  augmented  or  diminiflied  by  that 
motion  ;  and  that  error  might  contribute  to  deprive  women 
of  a  means  which  generally  relieves  thofe  troublefome  pains 
in  the  back,  which  fo  frequently  torment  them  during  labour. 

but 
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but  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  column  may  be 
augmented  or  diminifhed,  by  means  of  the 
compound  motion  juft  mentioned,  according  as 
the  trunk  is  bent  backward  or  forward,  or  by 
raifing  or  lowering  the  breech  when  the  woman 
lies  on  her  back ;  which  merits  particular  atten- 
tion in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  We  may  by 
this  means  make  a  favourable  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  relatively  to 
that  of  the  trunkx  to  that  of  the  uterus ;  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  expulfive  forces  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  may  be  rendered  more  or  lefs  effi- 
cacious, according  to  circumftances,  by  making 
the  woman  preferve  a  proper  attitude. 

51.  The  junction  of  the  coccix  with  the 
Jacrum  is  entirely  fimilar  to  that  called  facro-vcr- 
tebral)  with  refpect  to  the  medium  which  con- 
ftitutes  it :  it  permits  that  appendix  to  move, 
and  yield  to  the  preffure  it  undergoes  in  dif- 
ferent circumftances.  This  mobility,  which  is 
extreme  in  youth,  diminifhes  infenfibly,  and  in 
time  is  entirely  loft.  If  it  diminifhes  confide- 
rably,  or  is  loft  before  the  time  in  which  a 
woman  becomes  fterile,  it  produces  in  fome 
cafes,  but  very  rarely,  an  obftacle  to  delivery. 

52.  The  pelvis  has  connections  with  the 

inferior  extremities,  which  are  not  fo  important 

for 
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for  the  accoucheur  to  know  as  fome  have ,  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  us.  Any  fault  in  them 
cannot  difturb  the  natural  courfe  of  labour,  when 
the  pelvis  is  well  formed  ;  and  in  general  they 
are  a  confequence  of  the  deformity  of  that- 
Thefe  articulations  are  enarthrofes^  which  permit 
.motion  in  every  direction, 
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Explanation  of  the  Firjl  Plate. 

is  figure  reprefents  a  well-formed  pelvis, 
whofe  parts  are  all  reduced  to  about  half  their 
natural  fize. 

A,  A,  A,  A,  The  of  a  ilia,  properly  fo  called, 
a,  z3  The  iliac  fojfoe. 

b  b,  b  b,  The  angle  which  divides  tranfverfely, 
and  obliquely  from  behind  forward,  the  internal 
face  of  the  os  ilium  into  two  parts,  and  which 
makes  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

c  c,  c  c,  The  crijlce  of  the  ojfa  ilia. 

e,  e,  The  anterior  fuperior  fpines  of  the  ojfa  ilia. 

f,  f,  The  angle  formed  by  the  internal  lip  of 
the  crijia  of  the  ilium  towards  the  extremity  of 
its  anterior  two-thirds,  and  to  which  is  attached 
a  ligament  inferted  at  the  other  end  in  the  tranf- 
verfe  apophyfis  of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

g,  g,  The  inferior  angle  of  the  os  ilium  which 
makes  part  of  the  acetabulum. 

B,  B,  The  os  ifchium. 

h,  h,  The  tuberofities  of  the  os  ifchium. 

i,  i,  The  branches  of  the  os  ifchium. 

k,  k,  The  pofterior  part  of  the  os  ifchium, 
which  makes  part  of  the  acetabulum. 

C,  C,  The  body  of  the  os  pubis. 
1,  1,  The  angle  of  the  os  pubis. 
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m,  m,  The  pofterior  extremity  of  the  os  pu- 
bis, which  makes  part  of  the  acetabulum. 

n,  n,  The  defcending  branch  of  the  os  pubis, 
which  unites  with  that  of  the  ifchium. 

D,  D,  D,  The  os  facrum. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  The  anterior  facral  holes. 
o,  o}  o,  The  bafe  of  the  facrum. 
p,  p,  The  fides  of  the  facrum. 
q,  The  point  of  the  facrum. 

E,  The  cocclx. 

F,  The  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

r,  r,  The  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  that  vertebra. 

s,  s,  The  ligament  which  goes  from  the  tranf- 
verfe apophyfis  of  the  laft  vertebra  to  the  angle 
of  the  internal  lip  of  the  crifa  of  the  os  ilium,  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  f,  f. 

t,  t,  Another  ligament,  which  defcends  from 
thofe  fame  apophyfes  to  the  fuperior  edge  of  the 
facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

G,  G,  The  femur,  or  thigh  bone. 

V,  V,  The  head  of  the  femur  received  in  the 
acetabulum. 

u,  u,  The  foramina  ovalia. 

Symphyfes  of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. 

H,  The  fymphyfs  of  the  ojfa  pubis. 

I,  I,  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 
K,  The  facro-vertebrdl  fymphyfs. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Separation  of  the  "Rones  of  the  Pelvis  in 

Labour* 

53.  However  firmly  the  offa  innominata  and  the 
facrum  are  united  together — however  numerous 
the  means  which  nature  has  employed  to  give 
this  affemblage  the  liability  neceffary  for  the  free 
exercife  of  the  motions  of  the  trunk  and  infe- 
rior extremities,  of  which  it  is  in  fome  fort  the 
center — their  fymphyfes  may  neverthelefs  be  re- 
laxed and  weakened  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  al- 
low an  apparent  mobility ;  they  may  yield  to 
the  impulfe  of  external  agents  ;  even  by  the  ef- 
forts of  labour  they  may  extend,  or  tear,  and 
permit  the  bones  to  feparate ;  which  in  either 
cafe  might  feem  necefTarily  to  procure  a  greater 
capacity  in  the  pelvis,  and  give  an  eafier  paflage . 
to  the  child  :  fuch  in  fact  is  the  opinion  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  written  on 
the  art  of  midwifery  for  thefe  two  thoufand 
years.  The  divine  wifdom,  which  prefides  over 
all  things,  appeared  to  them  equally  wonderful 
in  this  feparation,  and  in  the  folidity  which  it 
was  likewife  necefTary  to  give  to  the  fymphyfes  of 

the 
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the  pelvis ;  and  without  this  double  advantage, 
according  to  thofe  authors,  the  woman  could 
not  have  tranfported  herfelf  from  place  to  place 
fo  conveniently  and  fafely,  nor  bring  forth  chil- 
dren fo  ealily. 

54.  All  authors  have  not  however  had  the 
fame  idea  of  the  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  If  fome,  zealous  admirers  of  the  re- 
fources  of  nature,  entirely  occupied  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  mother  and  child,  have  found 
nothing  in  it  but  an  effecT:  worthy  of  her  pro- 
vidence ;  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  morbific 
ftate,  and  many  have  even  conteftcd  its  pofli- 
bility. 

55.  Such  has  been  in  all  ages  the  variety  of  opi- 
nions on  this  point.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  may  feparate  in  labour,  but 
that  does  not  happen  fo  often  as  has  been  thought  ; 
and  experience  demonftrates  that  this  feparation, 
far  from  being  common,  is  very  rarely  met  with, 
and  is  not  more  ufual  after  a  laborious,  than  af- 
ter an  eafy  labour ;  nor  in  a  diflorted  pelvis, 
than  in  one  well  formed.  I  have  fought  for  it 
twenty  times  in  all  thefe  cafes,  by  opening  the 
bodies,  and  have  fcarcely  met  with  one  which 
could  remove  all  doubt  of  its  exiflence. 

56.  The  infiltration  of  ferum  into  the  liga- 
Vol.  I.  D  mentous 
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mentous  tiffue  of  the  fymphyfes,  muft  be  regarded 
as  the  moft  ufual  predifpofmg  caufe  of  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  whatever 
may  occafion  that  infiltration  will  become  the  re- 
mote caufe.  The  prefTure  which  the  uterus,  loaded 
with  the  produce  of  conception,  exerts  during 
feveral  months  on  the  trunks  of  the  veffels 
which  are  diftributed  to  thefe  fymphyfes,  and  on 
thofe  which  return  the  blood  from  the  inferior 
extremities,  cannot  alone  produce  this  effect ; 
and,  for  it  to  take  place,  we  muft  likewife  admit 
a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  fluids,  to  render  them 
fitter  for  it.    This  prefTure  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
all  women  who  have  the  pelvis  well  formed  ;  and 
yet  the  relaxation  of  the  fymphyfes  does  not  exift 
in  all  of  them  at  the  time  of  labour.    It  is  alfo 
more  confiderable  in  women  pregnant  of  feve- 
ral children,  as  well  as  in  thofe  who  have  a  nar- 
row pelvis ;  and  neverthelefs  the  relaxation  is 
not  more  frequent  in  thofe  cafes  than  in  others. 
In  examining  the  bodies  of  feveral  women  who 
had  the  pelvis  Angularly  deformed,  I  found  the 
fymphyfes  as  firm  and  tight  as  in  the  natural 
ftate,  although  they  died  in  childbed ;  and  there 
was  in  feveral  of  them  a  confiderable  collection 
of  fluid  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  and  of  the  pude/idum.  Whatever 

may 
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maybe  the  remote  caufe  of  the' relaxation  of 
the  fymphyfes,  that  accident  is  not  lefs  the  moft 
ufual  predifpofing  caufe  of  the  feparation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis ;  and  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  fuch  in  the  time  of  Severin  Pineau.—SeG 
his  Opufc.  d'Anat.  et  de  Phyfiolog. 

57.  Though  the  relaxation  of  the  Jymphyfes, 
produced  by  the  infiltration  of  ferum  into  their 
ligamentous  tiffue,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
predifpofing  caufe  of  the  feparation  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  the  fwelling  of  the  cartilages  which 
make  a  part  of  thofe  fymphyfes  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  it.  Whatever 
relaxation  may  affect  the  ligaments,  the  carti- 
lages which  incruft  the  extremities  of  the  qffa 
pubis,  as  well  as  the  articular  facettes  of  the  ojfa 
ilia  and  the  facrum,  are  no  thicker  :  therefore 
they  cannot  act  as  fo  many  wedges  placed  be- 
tween thofe  bones,  as  the  roots  of  ivy  do  which 
grow  and  extend  themfelves  in  the  clefts  of  rocks ; 
or  like  wedges  of  dry  wood  drove  into  holes  bored 
in  them,  in  order  to  feparate  large  maffes  from 
them  *.  The  ftructure  of  the  fymphyfes,  better 
known  at  prefent,  no  longer  admits  thofe  ingeni- 
ous comparifons;  and  the  explication  of  the  phe- 

*  See  Memoires  de  1'Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t.  iv. 
Diflertation  fur  PEcartement  des  Os  du  Baflyi,  par  M.  Louis. 

D  2  nomena 
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nomena  is  not  lefs  clear  on  that  account.  The 
wedge  which  feparates  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  does 
not  act  between  the  extremities  of  thofe  bones, 
but  in  the  circle  formed  by  their  aiTemblage  in 
the  pelvis  itfelf ;  it  is  the  uterus  charged  with  the 
produce  of  conception  in  the  latter  periods  of 
pregnancy,  and  the  child's  head  forced  down  by 
the  action  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles  in  time  of  labour.  However  confide- 
rable  this  feparation  may  be  on  fome  occafions, 
We  may  prefently  place  the  bones  again  in  their 
natural  contact,  and  render  the  fymphyfes  as  clofe, 
though  not  ib  folid,  as  they  were  originally; 
which  could  not  be  done  if  the  cartilages  were 
tumefied,  as  fome  have  publifhed.  The  error 
of  many  authors  concerning  the  greater  capacity 
in  the  pelvis,  and  a  greater  breadth,  of  hips,  even 
in  women  who  have  had  but  one  child,  is  a 
confequence  of  the  former ;  and  could  only  arife 
from  the  idea  which  was  entertained,  that  the 
cartilages  which  make  part  of  the  fymphyfes 
fwell  during  pregnancy. 

58.  The  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
which  fometimes  happens  in  labour,  is  net  always 
the  effect  of  a  relaxation  and  ftretching  of  the  liga- 
mentous tilTue  of  the  fymphyfes.  Little  difpofed 
to  yield  thus,  in  fome  cafes  in  which  the  obftacles 

which 
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which  obftruct  the  paffage  of  the  child  are  very- 
great,  and  the  efforts  which  tend  to  expel  it  very 
ftrongand  lafting,  the  fymphyfes  tear,  and  permit 
the  bones  to  feparate  much  further  than  they 
could  have  done  by  a  fimple  relaxation.    If  the 
paffage  on  that  account  becomes  freer,  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  are  alfo  much  more  difagreeable : 
being  the  fame  as  thofe  which  have  often  been 
obferved  after  the  fection  of  the  fymphyjis  of  the 
pubes,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  them  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  that  new  operation,  and  fhall  relate 
fome  examples  of  the  rupture  in  queftion.  That 
the  word  rupture^  which  I  ufe  here,  may  not  be  a 
caufe  of  error,  I  muft  add,  that  it  is  not  the fym- 
phyfis  of  the  pufos,  properly  fpeaking,  which  tears, 
for  no  effort  can  break  the  ligamentous  fubftance 
which  unites  thofe  bones  to  each  other ;  the 
fymphyjis  detaches  itfelf  from  one  of  them,  and 
leaves  the  bone  naked. 

59.  The  natural  efforts  of  labour  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  may  operate  to  this  difunion 
of  the  ojfa  pubis:  it  has  taken  place  In  inftru- 
mental  deliveries,  to  which  thofe  efforts  leemed 
to  contribute  nothing ;  and  it  has  fometimes 
been  found  in  confequence  of  an  external  per- 
cuffion,  or  of  a  fall. 

D  3  60.  Being 
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60.  Being  deceived  in  the  principle  of  this 
feparation,  they  neceflarily  erred  in  the  confc- 
quences  deduced  from  it.  It  has-been  fo  firmly 
believed  to  take  place  in  all  labours,  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  absolutely  neceflary,  and  that 
without  it  many  women  could  not  be  delivered 
but  with  extreme  difficulty.  "  It  would  be  in 
"  vain,"  fays  Severin  Plneau^  "  that  the  neck  of 
"  the  uterus  and  the  other  foft  parts  mould  dilate 
c<  to  give  a  paffage  to  the  child,  if  the  bones 
"  could  not  feparate  :" — "otherwife  (adds  Pare) 
**  the  child  could  not  pafs  through  fo  narrow  a 
"  way. 

61.  Having  thus  miftaken  the  neceffity  and 
pretended  advantages  of  this  feparation,  the  na- 
tural refiftance  of  the  fymphyfes,  and,  above  all, 
the  drynefs  and  rigidity  neceffarily  induced  in 
them  by  age,  were  confequently  reckoned  among 
the  caufes  of  laborious  and  difficult  labours. 
Obftacles  have  been  attributed  to  the  flate  of 
thefe  fymphyfes,  which  merely  depended  on  the 
refiftance  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus^  and  of  the 
external  parts  ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to 
moiften  and  relax  them  by  the  ufe  of  baths, 
catapl.afms,  liniments,  fomentations,  &c.  But 
what  can  be  expected  from  fuch  methods,  when 
delivery 'is  obftru£ted  by  a  narrow  pelvis  f 

'  62.  Will 
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(52.  Will  any  one  venture  to  aflert  that  he 
has  once  by  fuch  means  obtained  the  effect  he 
expected,  and  that  he  has  thus  affifted  labours 
which  could  not  otherwife  have  been  terminated 
but  by  the  Cefarean  operation,  as  has  been  fo 
often  publifhed  ?  I  mould  have  difpenfed  with 
tfemonftrating  the  fallacy  which  has  prevailed 
on  this  point,  if  it  had  not  led  fome  practi- 
tioners into  a  very  ferious  confequence  * ;  but 
the  interefts  of  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  the 
art,  oblige  me  to  expofe  it,  and  if  poffible  endea- 
vour to  diflipate  it.  In  order  to  appretiate  all 
thefe  means,  and  fix  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  them,  fuppofing  that  they  could  ope- 
rate to  the  relaxation  of  the  fymphyfes  of  the  pel- 
vis, it  is  neceflary  to  determine  what  degree  of 
amplitude  can  be  given  to  that  cavity,  by  the 
feparation  of  the  bones  which  conftitute  it. 

63.  The  ojfa  pubis  cannot  feparate  without 
augmenting  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis* 
That  is  a  fact  fo  certain,  that  the  fmalleft  doubt 
of  it  would  be  a  proof  of  ignorance.  But  how 
much  will  its  diameter  be  increafed  ?  If  the 
circumference  were  perfectly  circular,  every 
pofhble  diameter  would  partake  a  third  of  that 
augmentation  ;  but  as  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis 

*  See  the  Chapter  on  the  Section  of  the  Pubis,  vol.  ii. 

d  4  is 
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is  in  general  the  more  elliptic  as  it  deviates  more 
from  the  natural  ftate,  it  follows  that  its  diffe- 
rent diameters  cannot  increafe  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, and  that  there  is,  as  I  may  fay,  none 
but  the  tranfverfal  which  can  become  larger. 

64.  The  augmentation  of  the  aniero-pojierior 
diameter  is  reduced  almoft  to  zero,  when  the  fepa- 
ration  is  moderate ;  and  repeated  experiments 
have  demonftrated  that  die  qjfa  pubis  muft  fepa- 
rate  at  lead  an  inch,  to  procure  two  lines  in  that 
direction  ;  while  the  tranfverfe  diameter  fhall 
be  increafed  fix  lines,  and  often  more. 

65.  The  pelvis  being  larger  in  mod  women 
than  is  necefiary  for  delivery,  the  feparation  of 
the  boneawcould  be  of  no  advantage  to  them, 
nor  render  their  delivery  more  eafy.  Far  from 
regarding  it,  with  fome  ancient  authors,  as  a  be- 
nefaction of  nature,  we  ought  to  confider  it 
as  an  additional  fource  of  inconveniences  in" 
thofe  women  who  are  fubject  to  it ;  for  on  one 
fide  we  fee  that  a  pelvis  too  large  expofes  the 
woman  to  a  number  of  accidents'*;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  there  are  fome  which  inevitably  ac- 
company the  feparation,  and  the  mobility  of 
the  bones  which  form  that  cavity.  Far  from 
favouring  delivery  in  all  thefe  cafes,  it  could 


*  See  Nos.  86  and  87. 

not 
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not  but  render  it  more  tedious  and  painful  to 
the  woman,  as  experience  has  convinced  me  *. 
If  we  ought  to  expect  any  real  advantage  from 
it,  considering  it  only  with  refpecl:  to  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  child,  it  could  only  be  in  ihofe  wo- 
men who  have  the  pelvis  deformed  ;  and  where 
the  defect  which  rendered  delivery  impoffibls 
did  not  exceed  two  lines  at  the  moft,  fince  a 
feparation  of  an  inch  cannot  procure  an  aug- 
mentation of  more  than  two  lines  in  the  fmall  dia- 
meter of  the  fuperior^rtf/V  (fee  par.  64},  which 
is  almoft  always  that  which  occafions  the  great- 
eft  obftacles  to  the  exit  of  the  child.  If  from  a 
feparation  of  an  inch,  which  has  never  taken 
place  between  the  ojfa  pubis  without  a  rupture 
of  their  Jyrnphyjes,  we  are  not  to  expecl:  an  aug- 

*  A  woman  of  a  good  habit,  and  of  the  middle  age,  who 
had  been  delivered  of  her  firft  children  fo  quickly  that  I  could 
fcarcely  reach  her  in  time,  though  not  far  off,  in  the  latter 
months  of  her  pregnancy  felt  acute  pains  in  the  fymphyfes  of 
the  pelvis,  which  made  her  walk  with  uncertainty  and  diffi- 
culty, and  even  lamely.  Thefe  pains,  fupportable  then,  be- 
came fo  troublefome  and  violent  during  labour,  and  efpecially 
while  fhe  endeavoured  to  bear  down  and  affift  her  delivery, 
that  nothing  could  engage  her  to  repeat  it,  nor  to  alter  the 
attitude  which  fhe  had  mechanically  taken,  to  relax  all  the 
mufcles  that  are  attached  to  the  pelvis  :  which  rendered  the 
labour  longer  and  more  painful  than  the  preceding,  although 
the  child  was  much  imallcr  than  the  former. 

mentation 
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mentation  of  more  than  two  lines,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  little  diameter  of  the  fuperior  Jirait, 
"what  can  we  obtain  from  a  feparation  always 
much  lefs,  and  fo  little  apparent  in  moft  women 
that  we  may  doubt  its  exiftence?  The  exami- 
nation of  a  great  number  of  women  who  have 
died  in  childbed  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  ex- 
ceffively  rare  for  the  feparation  in  queftion  to 
amount  to  two  lines  ;  and  I  never  found  it  ex- 
ceed that  but  once  % 

66.  But  fuppofmg,  which  is  impoffible,  that 
art  could  procure  a  feparation  of  an  inch  between 
the  cffa  pubis  without  dividing  their  fymphyfesy 
what  practitioner  would  dare  to  affirm,  with- 
out fear  of  being  deceived,  that  the  volume  of 
the  child's  head  did  not  exceed  the  little  diame- 
ter of  the  fuperior  Jlraithj  more  than  two  lines? 
If  it  is  difficult  to  eftimate  juftly  the  degree  of 
opening  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
ftill  to  judge  of  the  fize  of  the  child's  head;  and 
it  is  only  by  taking  the  mean  between  the  largeft 
and  fmalleft,  that  we  ufually  eftablifh  the  relation 
of  its  dimenfions  to  thofe  of  the  pelvis ;  but  a 
thereabouts  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  cannot  fupply 

*  The  relaxation  of  the  fymphyfes  of  the  pubes  was  fo  great, 
that  we  could  feparate  them  fourteen  lines,  and  put  them 
again  in  contact.  The  pelvis  was  of  the  largeft:  fize,  and  the 
body  entirely  putrid. 
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the  place  of  that  precifion  which  would  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

67.  We  fee  clearly  by  theft  reflections  what 
we  ought  to  think  of  the  means  propofed  by 
Severin  Pineau,  with  a  view  of  favouring  the 
amplification  of  the  pelvis  ;  as  well  as  of  thofe 
accoucheurs  who  boaft  of  having  delivered  wo- 
men by  thofe  means,  who  muft  otherwife  have 
undergone  the  Gefarean  operation. 

68.  The  profcription  of  the  fection  of  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  pubes^  though  performed  feveral 
times  within  thefe  ten  years  with  all  the  fuceefs 
its  author  could  defire,  feems  an  inevitable  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  fame  reflections ;  that  opera- 
tion being  the  fruit  of  an  opinion  too  haftily 
embraced  by  perfons  of  fcience,  but  too  credu- 
lous concerning  the  pretended  advantages  of  the 
fpontaneous  feparation  of  the  ojfa  pubis. — See 
the  fequel  of  this  work. 

6g.  If  I  have  clearly  demonftrated  the  inu- 
tility of  the  mod  ufual  feparation  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  in  labour,  how  often  has  experience 
{hewn  the  danger  of  it !  Even  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  art  to  procure  this  feparation  without 
cutting  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  if  that  fepa- 
ration could  in  fome  cafes  deftroy  the  obftacle 
which  obftru&ed  the  exit  of  the  child — have  the 

confequenccs 
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confequences  of  a  fpontaneous  feparation  always 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  authorize  us  to  give  it 
the  preference  to  other  means  equally  fit  to  pro- 
cure that  effect,  and  almoft  always  exempt  from 
inconveniences  either  to  the  mother  or  the 
child  ? 

70.  When  this  feparation  has  been  made  fud- 
denly,  fevere  pains  in  the  parts  divided,  an  im- 

-  poffibility  of  walking,  and  fometimes  even  of 
moving  the  inferior  extremities,  inflammation^ 
fever,  a.bfcelTes,  caries,  and  laftly  death  itfelf, 
have  generally  been  the  mournful  effects  of  it. 
When  it  only  proceeds  from  a  relaxation  of  the 

fymphyfes^  the  confequences  are  much  lefs  fevere, 
it  is  true  ;  fince  a  painful  and  tottering  walk  is 
the  only  fymptom  attending  it. 

71.  If  the  relaxed  fymphyfes  at  length  grow 
firm  again,  if  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  recover 
their  former  liability,  if  the  lamenefs  goes  en- 
tirely off  in  fome  women — how  often,  on  the 
contrary,  have  we  not  obferved  an  inability  to 
walk,  or  even  to  move  the  legs  without  vio- 
lent pain,  continue  for  years  afterwards ! 

72.  We  fhould  be  in  the  wrong  if  we  were 
to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and 
pain  always  denotes  great  diforders  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.    I  am  convinced 

that 
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that  thofe  accidents  may  be  the  confcquence  of 
a  very  fmall  feparation,  and  of  the  flighted; 
movement  between  the  ofla  innominata.  A  wo- 
man to  whom  I  was  called  had  kept  her  bed  tea 
months,  a  prey  to  the  moft  excruciating  pains 
in  the  junction  of  the  ojfa  pubis ,  and  of  one  of 
the  ilia  with  the  facrum,  whenever  fhe  attempted 
to  move  the  inferior  extremities,  though  we 
could  not  difcover  the  lead:  reparation  of  the 
fymphyfes ;  we  could  only  find  a  fmall  degree  of 
mobility  in  that  of  the  pubes.  The  accident  had 
been  *firft  felt  in  the  time  of  labour,  and  the 
midwife  was  accufed  of  having  luxated  the 
bones.  The  lamenefs  which  refults  from  the 
relaxation  of  the  fymphyfes  of  the  pelvis  is  not 
always  fo  painful  ;  if  the  woman  fuffers  pain, 
at  firft  whenever  fhe  attempts  to  walk,  it  leffens 
gradually,  becaufe  the  parts  which  conftitute  the 
fymphyfes  accuftom  themfelves  to  the .  dragging 
occafioned  by  the  mobility  of  the  bones. 

73.  According  to  thefe  obfervations,  the  fe- 
paration of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  will  appear 
to  be  an  unneceffary  accident,  and  fometimes 
a  very  ierious  one;  fince  it  may  influence  the 
fubfequent  fymptoms,  and  even  affect  the  life 
of  the  woman,  or  render  her  exiftence  a  long 
time  burdenfome.  Topical  aftringents,  aroma- 
fc  1  tic 
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tic  fumigations*  the  cold  bath,  even  almofl 
freezing,  are  the  moft  proper  means,  in  cafe  of 
relaxation,  to  reftore  the  loft  tone  to  the  fymphy- 
fes  ;  but  they  cannot  be  ufed  in  the  firft  periods, 
for  fear  of  fupprefling  the  evacuation  of  the 
lochia.  Iii  the  mean  time  we  miift  prefcribe 
reft  ;  and  fix  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  by  a  proper 
bandage,  if  the  cafe  require  it  The  indica- 
tions are  very  different,  and  much  more  urgent, 
when  the  Jymphyfes  are  ruptured  :  we  muft  pre- 
vent inflammation  and  its  confequences,  operi 
the  abfceffes  when  fit,  and  treat  the  caries  (which 
is  fometimes  the  confequence)  properly,  &c. 
We  are  fortunate  when  the  woman  efcapes 
even  fo. 

*  A  few  turns  of  a  bandage  rolled  tight  on  the  pelvis  were 
fufncient,  in  a  woman  who  had  been  delivered  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  to  enable  her  to  walk  in  her  chamber,  though 
before  fhe  could  not  move  in  her  bed  without  great  pain  : 
no  other  means  were  ufed  but  that  bandage.  Another  wo- 
man, who  had  been  delivered  nine  months,  having  ufed  topical 
aftringents  and  aromatic  fumigations  without  fuccefs,  could 
not  recover  the  faculty  of  walking  but  by  the  ufe  of  cold 
baths  almofl:  freezing. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  Divijion  of  the  Pelvis,  and  of  its  natural 

Dimenfions. 

74.  A  ridge,  rarely  circular,  often  ellip- 
'tic,  and  fometimes  of  another  figure,  but  always 
:  more  or  lefs  inclined  forward,  divides  the  cavity 
<of  the  pelvis  into  two  parts  ;  of  which  one 
!  forms  the  upper,  the  other  the  lower  part. 

75.  The  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  which  the 
!  French  call  the  great  bafon,  is  very  wide  at  the 
;  fides,  and  quite  open  balfere.  Its  breadth,  taken 
I  from  the  anterior  fuperior  fpine  of  one  ilium  to 
1  that  of  the  other,  is  ufually  eight  or  nine  inches, 
;and  its  depth  from  three  to  four.  We  fee  in 
ithe  back  part  of  it  the  projection  of  the  lum- 
ibar  vertebra,  and  at  the  fides  the  iliac  fojfce. 
'  The  knowledge  of  this  part  is  not  the  leaft  inte- 
:refting  with  refpecl:  to  delivery. 

76.  The  lower  part,  called  by  the  French 
ithe  little  bafon,  forms  a  kind  of  canal,  whofe 
(entrance  and  outlet  are  fome what  narrower  than 
ithe  middle ;  which  has  caufed  it  to  be  diftin- 
;  guifhed  into  the  fuperior  Jlrait,  the  inferior  Jlraif, 
;and  an  excavation, 

yy.  The 
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77.  The  fuperior  Jirait  is  that  ridge  men- 
tioned in  par.  74 ;  it  is  a  kind  of  circle  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  canal.  (See  the 
fecond  plate).  Its  form  is  not  conftantly  the 
fame,  as  I  have  already  remarked  ;  its  inclina- 
tion or  obliquity  from  behind  forward,  which 
an  accoucheur  of  the  firft  rank  has  fixed  at  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  degrees  (fee  M.  Levret), 
cannot  be  exa&ly  known,  becaufe  it  varies  a 
little  in  every  lubjecT:. 

78.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  fuperior 
Jirait  more  exactly,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  no- 
tice of  its  feveral  diameters.  The  fmalleft, 
whofe  length  is  in  general  about  four  inches, 
extends  from  the  middle  of  the  projection  of 
the  .facrum  to  the  fuperior  and  internal  part  of 
the  Jymphyjis  of  the  pubes.  The  longeft  extends 
from  one  fide  of  the  Jirait  to  the  other,  and  is 
ufually  an  inch  longer  than  the  preceding. 
The  others  are  the  two  oblique  diameters :  they 
are  of  a-4  middle  length  between  the  two  former ; 
they  extend  diagonally  from  each  acetabulum  to 
the Jacro-iliac  junction  of  the  oppoiite  fide.  The* 
two  former  cut  the  pelvis  at  right  angles,  and 
the  two  latter  divide  thofe  angles  into  acute  ones.' 

79.  The  rcfpective  length  of  thefe  diame- 
ters, confidered  relatively  to  delivery,  is  not 

what 
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what  I  have juft  indicated  ;  the  foft  parts  with- 
in the  pelvis  caufing  fome  changes  in  them. 
If  they  all  equally  lofe  of  their  length  on  ac- 
count of  the  thicknefs  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
which  is  not  much  when  it  is  entirely  deve- 
loped, being  then  not  thicker  than  three  or  four 
folds  of  paper,  it  is  not  the  fame  with  refped  to 
the  mufcles.  The  long  or  tranfverfe  diameter 
is  almoft  the  only  one  which  the  pfocz  diminifh 
in  their  paffage :  they  diminifh  it  more  or  lefs 
in  different  fubjeds,  according  to  their  bignefs, 
and  according  as  the  pelvis  is  more  or  lefs  of  an 
elliptical  figure  ;  but  always  fo  much  as  to  make 
this  diameter  appear,  at  the  firft  caft  of  the  eye, 
fhorter  than  the  oblique.  If  thefe  mufcles  take 
a  little  from  the  pofterior  extremities  of  the 
oblique  diameter,  yet  that  does  not  hinder  them 
from  being  the  longeft  ;  and  we  ought  to  confi- 
der  them  as  fuch  in  refped  to  delivery,  except 
in  fome  deformed  pelves. 

80.  The  inferior  fir  ait  y  in  general  fmaller, 
and  of  a  more  irregular  figure,  than  the  fuperior, 
is  not,  like  that,  entirely  formed  of  bony  parts  ; 
its  edge,  which  three  large  and  deep  notches  ren- 
der unequal,  being  completed  behind  and  at  the 
fides  by  the facro-ifchiatic  ligaments,  and  forming 
before  a  kind  of  circular  notch,  called  the  arch  of 
Vol,  I.  E  the 
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the pubes.    (See  the'  third  plate.)    We  are  alio 
to  remark  as  many  diameters  in  it  as  in  the  fu- 
jyerior  fitait,  and  their  length  is  commonly  about 
four  inches.    Although  the  tranfverfe,  or  that 
which  extends  from  one  ifchium  to  the  other,  be 
often  a  little  longer  than  that  which  goes  from 
before  backward,  it  muft  however  be  reckoned 
the  fmalleft  with  refpect  to  delivery,  becaufe  the 
latter  augments  in  proportion  as  the  point  of  the 
coccix  recedes  from  the  pubes.    It  is  very  ufeful 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  great  diameter  of  the 
inferior ^ra/V  is  parallel  to  the  fmalleft  of  the  fu- 
perior,  and  that  it  croffes  the  longeft  of  that  fit  alt 
at  an  angle  more  or  lefs  acute.    This  obferva- 
tion,  important  for  the  explication  of  fome  of 
the  phenomena  of  common  labour,  becomes 
infinitely  more  fo  in  the  management  of  difficult 
labours ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  it,  in  many 
cafes,  the  finger  alone,  well  directed,  will  difpel 
obftacles  which  would  have  been  difficult  to 
overcome  with  inftruments,  or  which  could  not 
be  overcome  by  thofe  means  without  expofing 
the  child  to  great  inconveniences,  as  I  fhall  re- 
mark in  the  fequel. 

8 1 .  The  middle  part  of  the  pelvis  is  a  little 
larger  from  before  backwards  than  the  jltaits  \ 
and  this  difpofition,  which  proceeds  from  the 

curve 
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cUrve  of  the  facrum,  is  as  favourable  to  delivery, 
as  the  excefs  or  defeat  of  that  fame  curve  would 
be  contrary  to  it.  On  one  fide  it  diminifhes  the 
numerous  and  long-continued  frictions  which 
the  child's  head  muft  necefTarily  undergo,  if  the 
pelvis  were  of  the  fame  breadth  in  all  parts ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  lefs  ufeful  in  prevent- 
ing the  effects  of  a  long  and  forcible  preflfure  ori 
the  facral  nerves,  which  a  flat  form  of  the  fa- 
crum  would  have  rendered  inevitable  during  the 
whole  paffage  of  the  head. 

82.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  not  equally 
deep  in  every  "part ;  it  is  commonly  from  four 
to  five  inches  deep  behind,  three  and  an  half  or 
thereabouts  at  the  fides,  and  at  moft  eighteen 
lines  before. 

83.  The  arch  of  the  pubes  does  not  merit 
lefs  to  be  well  underftood  than  the  parts  I  have 
juft  defcribed,  fince  its  form  and  dimenfions 
may  equally  influence  the  mechanifm  of  labour. 
This  arch,  rounded  at  its  fuperior  part,  and  on- 
ly from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines  broad,  augments 
infenfibly  as  it  defcends;  fo  that  its  fides  are  more 
than  three  inches  and  an  half  apart  at  the  bot- 
tom, even  four  inches,  if  we  take  the  line  which 
is  looked  on  as  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  in- 
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ferior  jirait,  for  its  bafe  :  its  height  is  about  two 
inches. 

84.  The .  axis  of  the  pelvis  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, becaufe  the  fame  line  cannot  traverfe 
the  centers  of  the  two  jiraits\  and,  befides,  any 
axis  that  could  be  amgned  would  not  be  the 
fame  in  every  fubject,  nor  in  every  attitude  of 
the  body. 

The  axis  of  the  fuperior  Jirait  feems  to  be 
almoft  as  much  inclined  from  before  backwards, 
as  the  jirait  itfelf  is  in  the  contrary  direction  : 
one  of  its  extremities  paffes  under  the  umbilicus, 
and  the  other  towards  the  middle  and  inferior 
part  of  the  facriim.  The  axis  of  the  inferior 
jirait  muft  be  confidered,  relative  to  delivery, 
as  paffing  through  the  center  of  the  opening  of 
the  vagina  dilated  by  the  child's  head  :  its  direc- 
tion is. then  fo  much  inclined  from  behind  for- 
ward, that  its  fuperior  extremity  traverfes  the 
lower  part  of  the  firft  falfe  vertebra  of  the  jacrum, 
and  crofTes  that  of  the  other  Jirait  at  a  very  ob- 
tufe  angle. 
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Explanation  of  the  Second  Plate. 

This  figure  reprefents  the  entrance  or  fupe- 
rior  Jlrait  of  a  well-formed  pelvis^  reduced  to 
the  half  of  its  natural  dimenfions. 

a,  a,  The  iliac  fojja. 

b,  The  facro-vertebral  angle,  or  the  projec- 
tion of  the  facrum. 

c,  The  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

d,  d,  The  lateral  parts  of  the  bafe  of  the  fa- 
crum.  ■ 

e,  e,  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

f,  f,  The  parts  over  the  acetabula. 

g,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes. 

The  lines  indicate  the  different  diameters  of 
the  fuperior  Jlrait. 

A,  B,  The  antero-pofierior  or  little  diameter. 

C,  D,  The  tranfverfe  or  great  diameter. 

E,  F,  Oblique  diameter,  which  extends  from 
the  left  acetabulum  to  the  right  facro-iliac  junc- 
tion. 

G,  H,  Oblique  diameter,  which  goes  from  the 
right  acetabulum  to  the  left  facro-iliac  fymphyfis. 
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Explanation  of  the  Third  Plate. 

This  figure  reprefents  the  inferior  Jlrait  of  a, 
well-formed  pelvis;  reduced  to  the  half  of  its  na- 
tural fize. 

a,  a,  The  external  faces  of  the  ojfa  ilia. 

b,  b,  The  anterior  fuperior  fpines  of  the  ojfa 
ilia. 

c,  c.  The  anterior  inferior  fpines  of  the  ojfa 
ilia. 

d,  d,  The  acetabula. 

e,  e,  The  foramina  ovalia>  with  the  obturator 
ligaments. 

f,  f,  The  ifchiatic  tuberofities. 

g,  g,  The  ojfa  pubis. 

h,  h,  The  branches  of  the  os  pubis  and  ifchiwr^ 
pnited. 

i,  i,  The  facrum. 
k,   The  coccix. 

1,  1,  The  facro-ifchiatic  ligaments, 
m,   The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes, 
n,  n,  The  arch  of  the  pubes. 
The  lines  indicate  the  diameters  of  the  infe- 
rior Jlrait. 

A,  A,  The  anfero-pojlerior  or  great  diameter, 

B,  B,  The  tranfverfe  or  little  diameter. 
P  C,  D  D,  Oblique  diameters, 

SEC- 
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SECTION  X. 

Of  the  Deformities  of  the  Pelvis,  confidered  with 
refpeSl  to  Delivery. 

85.  The  different  ftates  in  which  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  pelvis  vary  fo  much  from  thofe  I 
have  juft  defcribed,  as  to  difturb  the  natural  or- 
der of  labour,  and  render  it  more  or  lefs  difficult, 
ought  to  be  accounted  fo  many  deformities, 
if  we  confider  them  relative  to  that  function : 
they  all  confift  in  the  excefs  or  defect  of  fize  in 
that  cavity. 

Thefe  principal  faults  may  affect  all  parts  of 
the  pelvis,  or  one  alone  ;  and  often  one  of  thefe 
faults  is  the  confequence  of  another,  or  arifes 
from  the  fame  caufe.  Their  fhades  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  to 
diftinguim  them  all  by  the  touch.  I  mall  fpeak 
here  only  of  thofe  moft.  effential  to  be  known. 

86.  It  feems  at  firft  fight  that  a  delivery 
lhould  be  the  more  fortunate,  as  the  pelvis  is  of  a 
larger  fize ;  becaufe  the  child's  head  muft  un- 
dergo lefs  friction  in  its  paffage,  fewer  efforts  are 
required  to  expel  it,  and  the  labour  is  lefs  pain- 
ful.   Although  this  be  generally  true,  as  to  de- 
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livery,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  yet  experience  has  but 
too  often  taught  that  this  flender  advantage  is 
dearly  paid  for  by  lafting  inconveniences,  either 
before  or  after  delivery  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  re- 
gard the  moft  fpacious  pelvis  as  the  greateft  in- 
dulgence of  nature,  relative  to  this  important 
function.  Women  who  enjoy  a  conformation 
fo  favourable  in  appearance,  are  more  expofed 
than  others  to  the  efFe&s  of  obliquity  of  the 
uterus^  and  to  its  defcent ;  efpecially  in  time  of 
labour,  when  that  vifcus,  already  charged  with 
the  weight  of  the  child,  is  entirely  Subjected  to 
the  expulfive  force  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 
Feebly  retained  by  its  ligaments,  in  women  who 
have  already  had  feveral  children,  the  uterus  is 
habitually  lower,  and  defcends  lower  ftill  in  the 
fubfequent  pregnancies,  till  it  be  fufficiently  de- 
veloped to  relt  on  the  margin  of  the  pelvis; 
which  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  hrft  four 
or  live  months.  Before  that  time  it  gravitates 
flrongly  on  the  extremity  of  the  redium^  and  as 
well  by  its  weight  as  volume  impedes  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fceces  and  urine,  as  well  as  the  free 
courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  which  pafs 
through  the  pelvis  ;  which  is  often  the  caufe  of 
•very  important  accidents.  If  they  partly  vanim 
towards  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  they  fome- 

times 
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times  re-appear  at  the  latter  end,  becaufe  the 
child's  head  engages  early  in  the  pelvis  ;  and  ads, 
as  it  increafes,  on  the  fame  parts,  as  the  totality 
of  the  uterus  did  before.  If  we  add  to  thefe  ac- 
cidents thofe  which  may  refult  from  a  too  Hid- 
den and  too  eafy  delivery,  it  will  not  appear 
furprifing  that  I  fhould  reckon  an  excefs  of  am- 
plitude in  the  pelvis  among  the  faults  in  the 
conformation  of  that  cavity. 

87.  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  prevent  fome  of 
thefe  accidents,  and  to  remedy  others  ;  but  there 
are  fome  to  which  we  can  apply  no  remedy. 
We  may  remedy  the  defcent  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  accidents  which  depend  on  it,  by  means 
of  a  proper  penary :  we  may  alfo  keep  that 
vifcus  in  its  natural  pofition,  when  it  has  taken 
an  unfavourable  one.  We  prevent  it  from  pro- 
lapfing  in  time  of  labour,  by  keeping  the  woman 
in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  by  recommending  to 
her  not  to  make  the  moft  of  her  pains,  that  is 
to  fay,  not  to  bear  down  at  all  j  by  fupporting 
the  edge  of  the  orifice  till  the  head  has  cleared 
it ;  and  taking  care  that  it  be  not  dragged  along 
by  the  child's  moulders,  in  extracting  the  trunk. 

88.  When  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  charged 
with  the  child's  head,  is  fo  far  prolapfed  that 
the  head  appears  entirely  without  the  pelvis,  we 

muft 
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muft  begin  by  extrading  the  child,  with  all 
poffible  precautions  not  to  aggravate  the  evil 
already  exifting ;  and  then  the  uterus,  diminifliing 
in  volume,  will  eafily  return.  When  things  are 
lefs  advanced,  we  begin  by  pufhing  back  what 
is  prolapfed,  and  proceed  as  directed  above  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  we  are  to  fupport  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus till  the  child  be  difengaged  from  it. 

89.  The  accidents  which  have  no  other 
remote  caufe  than  the  too  great  capacity  of  the 
pelvis,  are  in  general  much  lefs  troublefome,  and 
more  eafy  to  avoid,  than  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  narrownefs  or  defect  of  fize  of  that  canal ; 
this  laft  fault  being  capable  of  affecting  the  lives 
of  both  mother  and  child,  by  obftructing  deli- 
very, or  rendering  it  extremely  difficult. 

90.  The  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis,  confidered 
with  refpect  to  delivery,  ought  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  relative  and  abfolute.  The  former 
arifes  from  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  child's 
head,  or  from  its  bad  pofition  ;  the  latter,  from 
the  bad  conformation  of  the  pelvis  itfelf.  To 
fix  a  juft  eflimate  of  the  various  degrees  of  both 
thefe  fpecies,  and  determine  the  confequences 
they  might  produce,  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
know  exactly,  a  priori,  the  extent  of  the  pelvis 
affected  by  them,  as  well  as  the  volume  and  fo- 

lidity 
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lidity  of  the  head  which  mult  pafs  through  it. 
As  it  is  impoffible  to  appretiate  the  fize  of  the  lat- 
ter, I  mall  fuppofe  it  conftantly  to  be  three  inches 
fix  lines  in  diameter,  from  one  parietal  protube- 
rance to  the  other,  in  order  to  eftablifh  fome  ge- 
neral data. 

91.  Abfolute  narrownefs,  the  only  fpecies 
of  which  I  mail  fpeak  here,  is  rarely  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  pelvis  at  the  fame  time;  in  ge- 
neral it  affects  but  one  of  the  Jlraits,  and  in  that 
cafe  the  other  is  pretty  commonly  of  the  natu- 
ral fize,  and  fometimes  a  little  larger  than  ufual. 
This  fault  is  more  frequent  in  the  fuperior  Jlralt 
than  in  the  inferior ;  and  we  obferve  that  it  al- 
moft  always  affects  the  Jlralt  in  its  fmall  diame- 
ter, and  very  rarely  in  the  tranfverfal ;  and  fome- 
times it  only  affects  one  fide.  We  remark  the 
contrary  in  the  inferior  Jlrait;  for  there  it  is  ge- 
nerally caufed  by  the  approximation  of  the  tube- 
rojities  of  the  ifchia. 

92.  It  is  eafy  to  determine  why  the  fuperior 
Jlrait  is  oftener  deformed  than  the  inferior,  and 
why  it  is  almoft  always  between  the  pubes  and 
facrum  that  it  is  defective  refpecting  delivery.  If 
we  confider  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  pelvis  in  rickety  children,  in  whom  the 
bones  are  at  the  fame  time  fofter  and  more 
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loofely  connected  than  in  the  natural  ftate,  we 
mall  fee  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  forces  tend 
to  cany  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  forward,  and 
the  ojfa  pubis  backward.  Whether  the  child  be 
ftanding  or  fitting,  if  we  attend  to  the  direction 
of  the  fpinal  column,  we  mail  fee  that  the  weight 
of  the  body  muft  infenfibly  pufh  the  bafe  of  the 
facrum  towards  the  pubes ;  and  that  it  acts  in  the 
fame  manner  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  aceta- 
bular which  ferve  as  a.  fulcrum  to  the  inferior  ex 
tremities,  when  the  child  is  ftanding  or  walking. 
The  ojfa  pubis,  particularly  in  thefe  latter  cafes, 
muft  be  pufhed  towards  the  facrum ;  but  in  fuch 
a  manner,  however,  that  their  pofterior  extremi- 
ties often  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the  projec- 
tion of  the  bafe  of  that  bone  than  their  anterior 
extremities,  or  the  fymphyfis.  If  the  fuperior/^rtf/if 
does  not  conftantly  prefent  the  fame  figure  in 
deformed  pelves-,  if  it  is  fometimes  larger  on  one 
fide  than  the  other;  if  one  of  the  acetabula  is 
nearer  to  the  facrum.,  while  the  other  approaches 
lefs;  if  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes  is  removed,  in 
many  cafes,  from  a  line  which  would  divide  the 
body  into  two  equal  parts — it  is  becaufe  the 
rickets  has  not  equally  affected  all  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  nor  equally  hurt  all  their  junctions; 
and  becaufe  the  attitude  which  the  child  takes 
2  i 
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in  walking,  or  fitting,  may  change  a  little  the 
direction  of  the  compreffing  powers  which  I 
have  juft  mentioned.  The  weight  of  the  body 
may  alfo  equally  hurt  the  form  of  the  inferior 
/kai^  but  varioufly,  according  to  the  mod  ufuai 
i attitude  of  the  child,  and  the  direction  taken  by 
;the  fpinal  column.  For  example,  if  it  fits  much, 
:the  facmm  will  be  more  curved,  and  the  Jirah 
rmore  contracted  from  before  backwards ;  in  this 
^attitude  if  it  inclines  habitually  to  one  fide,  one 
:of  the  ifchiat'ic  tuberofities  will  be  thrown  inwards, 
;the  os  ilium  will  be  more  elevated,  &c.  The 
taction  of  the  mufcles  which  are  attached  to  the 
^pelvis,  the  preffure  of  clothes,  and  that  which 
tthe  arms  of  the  nurfe  exert  on  this  part,  contri- 
hbute  alfo  fomething  to  the  deformities  in  quef- 
ition,  but  much  lefs  than  the  weight  of  the  trunk: 
vwhence  we  fee  of  what  importance  it  is  to  keep 
rrickety  children  in  bed,  and  leave  them  at  li- 
berty ;  inftead  of  obliging  them  to  walk,  to  fit 
mp,  or  have  them  conftantly  in  the  arms,  as  is 
done  almoft  every  where. 

93.  The  deviations  of  nature  do  not  prefent 
ifewer  varieties  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis^ 
tthan  in  the  contour  of  its  Jiraits.  If  the  diameter 
cof  fome,  confidered  from  the  pubes  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  projection  of  the  facrum,  is  only  de- 
fective 
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fe&ive  a  few  lines ;  in  others  the  defect  is  of 
feveral  inches,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  leave  one  between 
thofe  two  bones.    The  intermediate  degrees  are 
more  frequently  found  than  thefe  two  extremes  J 
and  the  latter  of  them  is  never  fo  great  in  the 
inferior  fir  alt  as  in  the  fuperior.    I  have  feeri 
pelves  in  which  the  diftance  from  the  pubes  to 
the  facrum,  fuperiorly,  was  but  from  fix  to  eight 
lines.    I  have  one  in  which  it  is  only  between 
three  and  four  lines  from  the  back  of  the  right 
acetabulum  to  the  projection  of  the  facrum  ;  and 
in  another,  which  is  likewife  in  my  collection, 
that  projection  is  but  fourteen  lines  diftant  from 
the  fymphyjis  of  the  pubes.    There  are  no  ex- 
amples of  the  inferior  Jlrait  being  ever  fo  con- 
traded  :  that  related  by  M.  Herbiniaux,  a  fur- 
geon  of  BrufTels,  Obfervation  VII.  being  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  itfelf ;  fince  the  woman 
was  in  her  fixth  labour,  and  he  delivered  her 
by  means  of  the  lever.    To  affert  that,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  the  finus  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
ojfa  pubis  and  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifchia,  was 
but  half  an  inch  wide,  is  difplaying  more  than 
ignorance.  —  See  the  work  of  that  furgeon,, 
p.  264,  &c. 

94.  If  we  compare  the  dimenfions  of  a  child  s 
head  with  thofe  of  a  well-formed  pelvis,  we  mall 

fee 
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fee  clearly  that  the  latter  might  have  fome  inches, 
lefs  in  its  circumference,  and  yet  be  large 
enough  for  an  eafy  delivery :  a  common-fized 
head,  when  it  panes  through  that  canal,  pre- 
fenting  a  circumference  of  no  more  than  ten 
inches  and  a  quarter,  or  ten  and  a  half,  only  re- 
quires a  palfage  of  that  fize.  Proceeding  on  this 
principle,  we  muft  fix  the  firft  degree  of  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  pelvis  at  fomething  lefs  than 
three  inches  and  a  half  for  each  diameter,  but 
efpecially  for  the  fmalleft,  as  well  of  the  fupe- 
rior  as  of  the  inferior  jirait ;  and  the  other  de- 
grees, from  that,  down  to  the  one  I  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

95.  The  difficulty  of  delivery,  all  things  be- 
fides  being  well  difpofed,  and  the  child's  head 
of  the  ufual  folidity,  is  in  general  fo  much  the 
greater,  as  the  narrownefs  of  the  pelvis  is  more 
confiderable.  When  this  vicious  conformation 
leaves  an  opening  of  but  three  inches  and  a 
quarter,  delivery  becomes  fo  much  the  more  te- 
dious and  painful,  in  proportion  as  the  frictions 
which  the  child's  head  muft  undergo  in  pafling 
through  the  pelvis  are  more  numerous  and  ftrong. 
If  the  obftacles  are  more  confiderable  when  the 
pelvis  has  but  three  inches  in  the  little  diameter, 

yet 
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yet  they  are  not  even  then  always  infurmount- 
able  by  the  natural  agents  of  delivery ;  and  the 
woman  may  ftill  be  delivered  without  help,  not- 
withftanding  the  apparent  difproportion  which 
exifts  between  the  diameter  of  the  child's  head 
and  that  of  the  pelvis:  the.  woman  may  enjoy 
the  fame  advantage  even  when  the  little  dia- 
meter is  but  two  inches  three  quarters,  as  I  have 
feen  feveral  times.  Thefe  natural  labours  ought 
only  to  be  confidered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  : 
the  uncommon  fupplenefs  of  the  bones  of  the 
child's  cranium  having  favoured  the  lengthening 
of  the  head,  and  the. change  necefiary  for  its 
paffage. 

96.  Examples  ftill  more  extraordinary  come 
to  the  fupport  of  thefe ;  and  fhew  us  that  nature 
is  fomedmes  able,  by  new  deviations,  to  prevent 
the  difagreeable  confequences  which  might  arife 
from  a  deformity  of  the  pelvis :  a  fupplenefs  of 
the  cranium,  greater  ftill  than  that  I  have  juft 
.mentioned,  having  procured  to  fome  women  the 
good  fortune  to  be  delivered  without  help,  and 
with  as  much  facility  as  fuccefs,  although  their 
pelvis  had  but  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  little 
diameter  of  its  entrance.  M.  Solayres  obferved, 
in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  that  the  head  was  length- 
ened in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  longeft  diameter 

was 
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was  eight  inches  all  but  two  lines ;  that  which 
goes  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the  other, 
being  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  fix  lines. 
I  have  feen  fimilar  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  the  refpedtive  length  of  its  diameters, 
at  the  inftant  of  birth,  where  the  woman  was 
equally  deformed ;  the  great  diameter  being  fe- 
ven  inches,  and  the  tranfverfe  thicknefs  of  the 
cranium  two  inches  fix  or  feven  lines.  Thefe 
children  were  in  good  health,  and  the  day  after 
their  birth  their  heads  wanted  very  little  of  be- 
ing of  the  dimenfions  ufual  at  that  time.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  pubes  furnifhes  us 
with  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  poffibility  of 
a  natural  delivery,  in  cafes  where'  the  pelvis  has 
but  two  inches  and  an  half  in  the  little  diameter 
of  the  brim.  The  woman  who  was  cut  by  M. 
de  Matthiis,  the  17th  April,  1785,  was  delivered 
fuccefsfully,  and  without  much  difficulty,  of  her 
firft  child  nine  years  before,  although  her  pelvii 
had  but  that  diameter*. 

97,  When  the  pelvis  is  fo  much  contracted  as 
to  have  lefs  than  two  inches  and  an  half  in  the  lit- 
tle diameter,  a  child  at  full  time  cannot  pafs  it. 
The  Cefarean  operation,  the  fe£tion  of  the  pubes, 
and  premature  delivery,  have  been  recommended 


*  See  the  article  on  the  feclion  of  the  pubes,  vol.  ii. 

Vol.  I.  F  in 
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in  thefe  cafes ;  but  the  firft  is  the  only  one  which 
furgery  has  authorifed :  we  fliall  fee  in  the  fe- 
quel  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  fecond ;  and 
of  premature  delivery,  which  the  laws  profcribe 
entirely. 

98.  Though  the  woman  may  fometimes  be 
delivered  naturally,  when  the  contracted  pelvis 
has  no  more  than  two  inches  and  an  half  in  the 
little  diameter,  it  is  not  always  without  danger 
to  her  and  to  the  child.  On  one  fide,  the  foft 
parts  which  line  the  pelvis  being  fubjedted  to  a 
ftrong  prelfure,  even  to  a  kind  of  contufion,  in- 
flame, become  painful,  and  are  threatened  in  the 
fequel  with  fuppuration  and  gangrene.  On  the 
other  fide,  the  bones  of  the  child's  cranium 
riding  one  over  the  other,  or  being  fractured 
and  deprefTed,  comprefs  or  wound  the  brain, 
which  caufes  it  to  become  plethoric,  and  pro- 
duces internal  extravafations,  which  are  generally 
mortal.  —  See  the  chapter  on  the  locked  head, 
and  the  manner  of  ufing  the  forceps,  vol.  ii. 

99.  The  obftacles  which  are  produced  by  a 
deformity  of  the  pelvis^  and  the  accidents  which 
refult  from  it,  (hew  themfelves  fooner  or  later, 
according  as  it  is  the  fuperior  or  inferior  Jlrait 
which  is  vitiated.  When  they  are  both  fo,  thofe 
©bftacles  manifeft  themfelves  as  foon  as  labour 

4  begins; 
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begins  ;  and  very  often  the  expulfive  powers 
are  To  exhaufted  by  exerting  themfelves  againft 
the  obftacles  produced  by  the  fuperior  firait,  that 
the  head  ftops  there;  or  elfe,  having  been  pufhed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  not  being 
able  to  advance  any  farther,  remains  fixedj  till 
the  exhaufted,  or  only  weakened,  forces  of  the 
woman  be  fufficiently  recruited  to  expel  it,  un- 
lefs  art  come  feafonably  to  her  aid.  The  head 
cannot  clear  the  flrft  firait  without  lengthen- 
ing from  the  occiput  to  the  chin,  and  diminifh- 
ing  in  thicknefs  from  one  parietal  protuberance 
to  the  other;  and  without  the  parietal  bones 
crofhng  each  other  at  their  fuperior  edges,  as  well 
as  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium ;  nor  without 
producing  a  tumefaction  in  that  part  of  the  te- 
guments of  the  cranium  which  anfwers  to  the 
void  of  the  pelvis,  and  an  engorgement  of  the 
brain ;  and,  laftly,  without  ftrongly  compreffing 
and  bruifing  the  foft  parts  which  line  the  fir  ait. 
Being  got  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  find- 
ing itfelf  in  a  larger  fpace  than  the  fir  ait  which 
it  had  juft  cleared,  the  child's  head  is  reftored 
more  or  lefs  to  its  natural  ftate,  according  as  it 
fojourns  there  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time ;  and 
departs  in  the  fame  degree  from  the  form  it  had 
acquired  in  the  flrft  period,  and  which  is  ftill 

F  2  neceftary 
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neceffary  to  enable  it  to  pafs  the  inferior  firalu 
The  fymptoms  which  had  manifefted  themfelves, 
as  I  may  fay,  with  the  firft  pains,  fometimes 
difappear,  more  or  lefs,  during  the  ftay  of  the 
head  in  the  excavation ;  but  re-appear,  and  in- 
creafe  anew,  when  the  labour  comes  on  again 
with  force. 

100.  When  the  fuperior  Jlrait  alone  is  con- 
traded,  the  child's  head  at  firft  advances  with 
great  difficulty;  but  as  foon  as  the  parietal  pro- 
tuberances have  cleared  the  Jlrait,  the  other  parts 
of  the  pelvis  being  relatively  or  abfolutely  larger, 
the  head  paffes  them  with  fo  much  eafe,  that 
frequently  a  few  pains  fuffice  to  terminate  the 
delivery. 

101.  We  obferve  the  contrary  when  the  in- 
ferior Jlrait  is  vitiated,  if  the  firft  is  of  the  ufual 
fize.  The  head  defcends  eafily  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis,  but  can  proceed  no  farther 
till  it  overcome  the  obftacles  which  obftruct  its 
courfe,  and  render  it  as  difficult  as  laborious. 
The  fymptoms  which  I  have  juft  mentioned 
in  paragraphs  98  and  99,  manifeft  themfelves 
later  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

102.  The  accoucheur  who  has  not  yet  by  long 
practice  enabled  himfelf  to  form  a  juft  eftimate 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  may  eafily  deceive 

himfelf 
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himfelf  in  thefe  cafes;  and,  in  the  firft,  judge  a 
delivery  to  be  impoffible  which  is  ready  to  ter- 
minate ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  declare  that  to  be 
eafy  which  is  juft  going  to  be  oppofed  by  diffi- 
culties that  art  alone  can  furmount,  or  which  at 
leaft  render  it  extremely  tedious  and  painful.  I  mail 
not  here  collect  obfervations  to  give  more  force 
to  thefe  truths :  authors  might  have  furnifhed  a 
great  number  of  them,  if  they  had  mentioned 
all  the  errors  they  have  committed  in  fuch  cafes. 
More  than  forty  perfons  were  witnefles  to  the 
difagreeable  confequences  of  a  miftake  of  this 
kind,  in  a  woman  whofe  pelvis  I  have  long  had 
by  me.  The  operator  having  pronounced  that 
the  woman  would  be  fpeedily  delivered,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  the  child's  head 
had  engaged  with  the  firft  pains — and  attributing 
the  obftacles  which  foon  after  obftructed  its 
paffage  to  another  caufe,  and  not  to  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  inferior  fir  ait,  which  had  not  been 
noticed — waited  two  days  in  perfect  fecurity; 
and  then,  by  a  more  blind  temerity  than  the 
former,  ufed  the  crotchet  on  a  child  whofe  life 
might  by  other  means  have  been  preferved.  The 
fuperior  fir  ait  of  the  pelvis,  diverted  of  all  its  co- 
verings, prefented  a  circumference  of  fourteen 
inches,  in  a  circular  form,  while  the  inferior 

F  3  Jlrait 
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firait  had  but  nine ;  the  diftance  from  the  point 
of  the  facrum  to  the  fymphyjis  of  the  pubes,  as 
well  as  the  interval  between  the  ifchiatic  tubero- 
fities,  was  but  three  inches.  The  cavity  of  this 
pelvis  diminifhed  infenfibly  in  breadth  from  one 
firait  to  the  other,  and  was  as  regular  as  pof- 
fible  in  its  contour. 

1 03.  The  middle  part,  or  excavation,  of  the 
pelvis,  is  much  feldomer  defective  than  the 
fir  aits ;  and,  when  it  exifts,  muft  arife  from  fome 
exofiofis,  or  from  the  facrum* §  defcribing  a  firaight 
line  in  its  anterior  part,  inftead  of  being  curved 
as  ufual.  This  defect  in  the  cavity  can  pro- 
duce no  other  effects  than  thofe  which  have  juft 
lpeen  defcribed. 

A  firaight  and  flat  form  of  the  facrum,  in 
general,  produces  fewer  obftacles  to  delivery 
than  the  too  great  curve  of  that  bone.  The 
former  fault  commonly  only  affects  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis ;  which  cannot  hinder  the  pafTage 
of  the  child,  if  the  canal  be  otherwife  well  dif- 
pofed  :  whereas  the  latter,  or  too  great  curve  of 
the  facrum,  generally  injures  the  two  fir  aits,  and 
contracts  them  from  before  backward,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  diminifhes  the  depth  of  the 
pelvis  pofteriorly,  and  the  refpective  height  of 
the  arch  of  the  pubis.    The  child's  head,  after 

having 
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having  with  difficulty  cleared  the  firft  Jirait,  in 
thefe  cafes,  cannot  pafs  the  other ;  becaufe  it  is 
flopped  in  its  courfe  by  the  inferior  part  of  the 
facrum,  before  the  occiput  is  low  enough  to  en- 
gage under  the  arch. 

104.  A  too  great  length  in  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  pubes,  a  want  of  elevation  or  breadth  in  the 
arch  of  thofe  bones,  the  length  and  wrong  di- 
rection of  the  ifcbiatic  fpines,  as  well  as  a  con- 
iblidation  of  the  coccix  with  the  point  of  the 
facrum,  may  alfo  render  labour  difficult,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the  exceffive  curve 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  facrum.  Befides  that  thefe 
latter  faults  are  very  rare,  if  we  except  the  con- 
folidation  of  the  coccix,  I  rauft  oblerve  that  they 
are  fcarcely  ever  met  with  alone,  and  that  they 
are  generally  the  confequence  of  a  bad  confor- 
mation of  the  reft  of  the  pelvis. 

105.  If  the  intimate  confolidation  of  the  three 
pieces  which  conftitute  the  coccix,  or  of  the  coc- 
cix with  the  facrum,  be  more  common  than  the 
other  faults,  yet  it  cannot  obftru£t  delivery  fo 
often  as  has  been  thought ;  and,  if  it  fometimes 
does,  it  is  only  in  women  who  have  alfo  a  nar- 
row pelvis.  Thofe  who  have  affured  us  that, 
in  all  cafes,  the  point  of  the  coccix  is  pufhed 
back  half  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch,  by  the 

F  4  child's 
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child's  head,  knew  not  the  relation  between  the 
dimenfions  of  that  head,  and  thofe  of  the  infe- 
rior jlrait,  in  moft  women;  for  they  might  have 
feen  that  the  diameter,  meafured  from  the  extre- 
mity of  that  appendix  to  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  fyniphyjis  of  the  pui>esy  was  abfolutely  greater 
than  that  which  the  head  prefents  in  that  direc- 
tion, when  it  difengages  from  the  pelvis. — See 
the  mechanifm  of  natural  labour. 

We  cannot  then  recommend  the  precept  laid 
down  by  fome,  on  account  of  the  confolidation 
of  the  coccix  with  the  facrum*,  without  ex- 
pofing  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  pra&ife 
Midwifery  to  the  abufe  of  it ;  for  generally  this 
confolidation  has  been  blamed  for  what  was 
merely  the  effect  of  the  refiftance  of  the  external 
parts. 

*  This  precept  advifes  pufliing  back  the  coccix,  when  the 
head,  though  low  down,  cannot  difengage  itfelf  eafily. 
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Explanation  of  the  Fourth  Plate, 

This  figure  reprefents  a  deformed  pelvis,  of 
which  all  the  parts  are  reduced  to  half  their 
natural  fize. 

a,  a,  The  ojfa  ilia. 

b,  b,  The  ojfa  pubis. 

c,  c,  The  ojfa  ifchia. 

d,  d,  d,  The  laft  lumbar  vertebra?. 

e,  The  projection  of  the  facrum. 

f,  f,  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

g,  The  fymphyjis  of  the  pubes. 

h,  h,  The  foramina  ovalia. 

i,  i,  The  branches  of  the  ojfa  pubis  and  ifchia, 
which  form  the  anterior  arch  of  the  pelvis. 

k,  k,  The  acetabula. 

The  lines  indicate  the  diameters  of  the  fupe- 
rior  ftrait  of  this  pelvis. 

A,  A,  The  antero-pojlero  diameter;  its  na- 
tural length  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines. 

B,  B,  The  tranfverfe  diameter;  its  natural 
length  is  four  inches  ten  lines. 

C,  C,  The  diftance  from  the  projection  of  the 
facrum,  to  that  point  of  the  margin  which  an- 
swers to  the  left  acetabulum*  thirteen  lines. 

D,D, 
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D,  D,  The  diftance  from  the  fame  point  of 
the  facrum,  to  that  of  the  margin  which  anfwers 
to  the  right  acetabulum,  twenty  lines. 

I  have  another  pelvis ,  which  has  an  opening 
of  between  three  and  four  lines  only  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  laft  line,  and  an  inch  and  an  half 
from  the  middle  of  the  projection  of  the  facrum 
to  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes. 

The  inferior  firait  in  both  thefe  pelves  is  very 
large. 

Explanation  of  the  Fifth  Plate. 

This  figure  reprefents  a  deformed  pelvis, 
in  which  the  parts  are  reduced  to  half  their  na- 
tural fize. 

a,  a,  The  qffa  ilia. 

b,  b,  The  qffa  pubis. 

c,  c,  The  qffa  ifchia. 

d,  d,  d,  The  laft  lumbar  vertebra. 

e,  The  projection  of  the  facrum. 

f,  f,  The  facro-iliac  fymphyfes. 

g,  The  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes. 

h,  h,  The  foramina  ovalia,  feen  obliquely. 

i,  i,  The  arch  of  the  pubes,  feen  in  the  fame 

manner. 

k,  k,  The  acetabular 
'  '  The 
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The  lines  indicate  the  different  dimenfions  of 
the  fuperior  fir  ait, 

A,  A,  From  the  pubes  to  the  projection  of 
the  facrum,  in  the  natural  ftate  of  this  pelvis^  two 
inches  two  lines. 

B,  B,  The  tranfverfe  diameter,  three  inches 
eight  lines. 

C,  C,  From  the  middle  and  left  fide  of  the 
projection  of  the  facrum,  to  that  part  of  the  mar- 
gin which  anfwers  to  the  acetabulum  of  the  fame 
fide,  between  fix  and  feven  lines. 

D,  D,  From  the  middle  and  right  fide  of  the 
projection  of  the  facrum^  to  that  part  of  the 
margin  which  anfwers  to  the  right  acetabulum^ 
one  inch  two  lines. 

This  pelvis  was  taken  from  the  cabinet  of 
M.  RieL  The  fubject  was  a  woman  of  twenty* 
feven  years. 
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SECTION  XI. 

Of  the  Soft  Parts  connected  with  the  Pelvis. 

1 06.  The  accoucheur  would  have  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  pelvis,  if,  after  having 
fludied  it  in  the  fkeleton,  he  mould  not  confider 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  foft  parts  which  fur- 
round  it  on  all  fides ;  fince  fome  of  thefe  latter 
caufe  great  changes  in  its  form  and  dimenfions ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation, 
the  connection,  and  ufes  of  others,  the  change  of 
place,  and  the  conftraint  or  comprefTion  which 
they  fuffer  during  pregnancy,  that  he  can  ex- 
plain the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  which 
occur  in  that  period,  and  during  labour. 

107.  The  pelvis,  making  part  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  is  bounded  fuperiorly  by  the  dia- 
phragm, which  feparates  that  cavity  from  the 
breaft ;  behind,  by  the  fpinal  column,  the  quad- 
rati  mufcles,  and  others ;  before,  and  at  the  fides, 
by  the  abdominal  mufcles,  &c.  Thefe  latter 
have  too  much  influence  on  the  mechanifm  of 
labour,  for  us  not  to  take  notice,  at  leaft,  of 
their  principal  attachments,  and  the  relation 
which  they  have  to  each  other. 

108.  Of 
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108.  Of  thefe  mufcles,  which  are  ten  in 
number,  eight  are  attached  to  the  breaft,  and  to 
the  fuperior  edge  of  the  pelvis ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  oblique,  the  tranfverfe,  and  the  redli.  The 
two  oblique  and  the  tranfverfe,  on  each  fide,  ex- 
tend from  the  laft  true  ribs,  and  from  all  the  falfe 
ones,  to  the  crijla  of  the  ojfa  innominata,  form- 
ing three  diftincT:  planes  by  the  direction  of  their 
fibres:  thofe  of  the  external  plane  defcending 
more  or  lefs  obliquely  from  behind  forwards ; 
thofe  of  the  fecond  afcending  from  before  back- 
wards ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  third  going  tranf- 
verfely,  in  the  manner  of  a  girdle.  Each  of 
thefe  mufcles  terminates  in  a  broad  aponeurosis 
at  its  anterior  part.  The  aponeurojis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  pairing  from  the  anterior  fupe- 
rior fpine  of  the  ilium  to  the  angle  of  the  pubesy 
forms  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  inguinal  ring; 
that  of  the  internal  oblique  divides  into  two  lay- 
ers, one  of  which  unites  itfelf  intimately  to  the 
aponeurojis  of  the  former,  and  the  other  to  that 
of  the  tranfverfe  mufcle.  In  the  fheath  formed 
by  this  partition  are  found  the  re5ii  mufcles,  at 
leaft  the  fuperior  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
Thefe  mufcles  defcend  in  parallel  lines  from  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  breaft  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  ojfa  pubis. 

They 
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They  are  thinner  and  broader  above  than  4)elow. 
Their  inferior  extremity  is  applied  immediately 
to  the  peritoneum^  and  is  covered  externally  by 
the  pyramidal  mufcles,  which  afcend  from  the 
angles  of  the  ojfa  pubis  to  the  line  a  alba. 

109.  The  linea  alba  is  the  fpace  which  fepa- 
rates  the  redli  mufcles ;  it  is  a  kind  of  band, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  aponeurofes  of  the 
oblique  and  tranverfe  mufcles  of  each  fide  ;  but 
whofe  fibres  are  fo  orofied  and  interwoven,  that 
thofe  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the  right 
fide,  for  example,  feem  continued  with  thofe  of 
the  internal  oblique  of  the  left  fide,  &c.  This 
band  is  broader  above  the  umbilicus  than  below, 
and  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  Jlernum  to 
the  top  of  the  fymphyjis  of  the  pules.  Its  breadth 
conftantly  augments  in  the  courfe  of  pregnancy, 
in  proportion  as  the  volume  of  the  abdomen  is 
developed  ;  towards  the  end  of  it,  the  rec~li 
mufcles  are  confiderably  feparated  from  each 
other,  efpecially  at  the  height  of  the  umbilicus ; 
and  fometimes  the  umbilical  ring  is  fingularly 
open.  We  obferve  alfo  that  the  linea  alba  is 
then  very  thin ;  and  that  its  feparated  fibres 
leave  in  many  places  confiderable  mefties,  which 
have  fometimes  given  birth  to  certain  hernias. 
The  abdominal  mufcles,  independently  of  their 

ufes 
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ufes  relative  to  the  motions  of  the  breaft  on  the 
■pelvis,  and  of  the  pelvis  on  the  breaft,  exert  their 
action  on  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  and  efpe- 
cially  on  the  uterus  in  time  of  labour,  to  which 
that  action  fingularly  contributes. 

no.  In  order  to  mark  the  place  which  na- 
ture has  defigned  to  each  of  the  vlfcera  of  the 
abdomen,  of  which  I  fhall  here  only  enumerate 
the  names,  it  is  proper  to  recollect  the  names  of 
the  different  regions  of  that  cavity.  We  reckon 
three  principal  ones,  viz.  one  fuperior,  called 
epigajlric  ;  one  middle,  the  umbilical ;  and  one 
inferior,  the  hypogajlrlc:  we  may  eftimate  the 
extent  of  them  by  drawing  two  tranfverfe  lines 
from  one  fide  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other,  at 
two  fingers  breadth  above  and  below  the  umbi- 
licus. Each  of  thefe  regions  is  fubdivided  into 
three  others ;  one  middle,  which  is  called  the 
principal  region  ;  and  two'lateral,  known  by  the 
names  of  hypocondres,  lumbar  and  iliac  regions. 

in.  The  fiomach,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the 
duodenum,  and  the  pancreas,  occupy  the  firft  of 
thefe  principal  regions ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
fmall  inteftines,  the  colon,  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  omentum,  the  kidneys,  and  their  dependencies, 
are  fituated  in  the  fecond.  The  other  contain^ 
the  ccecum\  a  portion  of  the  ilion  and  of  the  colony 

fome 
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fomc  of  the  parts  of  generation ;  and  .others 
which,  having  a  more  immediate  relation  to  the 
pelvis,  require  a  particular  detail. 

112.  We  find  two  mufcles  at  each  fide  of 
the  pelvis  internally  ;  the  iliacus  and  the  pfoas. 
The  former,  whofe  fibres  are  as  it  were  radi- 
ated, covers  the  iliac  fojfa ;  and  the  other  defcends 
from  the  lateral  part  of  the  lumbar  column,  over 
the  fide  of  the  fuperior  fir  ait,  and  above  the  ace- 
tabulum^ where  they  join  and  unite  themfelves 
ftrictly,  to  be  inferted  together  into  the  little 
trochanter :  the  pfoas ,  in  this  courfe,  narrows 
the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  a  little  tranverfely,  as 
I  have  already  obferved.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  a  third  mufcle,  pfoas  parvus  ;  it  lies  along 
the  internal  edge  of  the  pfoas,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  flat  tendon  at  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the 
eminence,  called  ilio-pe£hneus. 

113.  Behind,  and  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
pfote  mufcles,  are  found  the  nerves  which  form 
the  obturator  and  the  crural,  as  well  as  other 
branches  furniihed  by  the  three  firft  pair  of 
lumbar  nerves,  efpecially  by  the  firft ;  which, 
following  a  different  courfe,  are  loft  in  the  tegu- 
ments of  the  groins,  and  parts  adjacent.  I  think 
it  is  to  the  diftenfion  and  ftretching  which  thefe 
fubaltern  branches  and  their  ramifications  un- 
dergo, 
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dergo,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  of 
the  belly,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  trouble- 
fome  pains  which  women  feel  about  the  pubes, 
in  the  groins,  and  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  in 
the  latter  periods  of  geftation  ;  efpecially  when 
they  are  {landing  ftill,  or  kneeling,  &c.  So 
alfo  we  muft  attribute  to  the  comprerlion  which 
the  crural  and  obturator  nerves  fuffer  before  their 
exit  from  the  abdomen,  that  weaknefs  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  which  makes  moft  pregnant 
women  fo  apt  to  fall  on  their  knees,  or  the 
breech,  and  makes  their  gait  fo  unfteady ;  for 
thefe  accidents  cannot  depend  entirely  on  the 
alteration  of  the  center  of  gravity  during  preg- 
nancy. We  know  that  the  obturator  and  the 
crural  nerves  are  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral ' 
cords  which  are  derived  from  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  pair  of  lumbar  nerves ;  that  the  ob- 
turator goes  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  pofterior  and 
fuperior  part  of  the  foramen  ovale,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  to  the  mufcles  of  the  infide  of  the  thigh  ; 
that  the  crural  paries  out  under  the  ligamentum 
Fallopti,  where  it  divides  into  a  great  number  of 
branches,  fome  of  which  go  as  far  as  the  foot. 

114.    Before  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
frequently  before  the  fourth,  we  remark  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  vena  cava  infe- 
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rior;  and  foon  after  the  divifion  of  each*  of  thefe 
branches,  known  by  the  name  of  primitive  iliac 
arteries  and  veins,  into  two  others.  One  of 
thefe  latter  goes  to  the  inferior  extremities, 
along  the  internal  edge  of  the  pfoas  mufcle  ;  and 
the  fecond  defcends  into  the  pelvis,  to  rife 
again  at  the  fide  of  the  bladder  and  umbilicus, 
forming  a  curve  from  which  arife  the  obturator 
veifels,  the  glutei  t  the  fciatica,  and  the  pudica 
communia.  The  firft  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
primitive  iliac  arteries,  is  called  the  external  iliac, 
or  crural ;  the  fecond,  the  internal  iliac,  or  hypo- 
gajlric.  The  veins  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  fame 
names. 

115.  The  recluni  is. not  the  part  leaft  remark- 
able among  thofe  I  propofe  to  mention.  Its 
fituation  at  the  left  fide  of  the  projection  of  the 
facrum,  and  that  of  the  Roman  S  of  the  colon,  of 
which  it  1S1  the  continuation,  as  well  as  the  vo- 
lume which  it  acquires  by  the  accumulation  and 
retention  of  the  excrements,  produce  effects 
which  have  often  been  attributed  to  caufes  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  fuch  as  a  lateral 
obliquity  of  the  uterus,  &c.  This  interline  is 
bound  to  the  facrum  by  a  very  loofe  cellular 
tiiTue,  in  which  we  remark  the  facral  and 
hemorrhoidal  veifels,  the  extremity  of  the  great 

fympathetic 
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fympathetic  nerves,  and  efpecially  the  facral 
nerves. 

1 1 6.  Thefe  latter,  to  the  number  of  five  pair, 
pafs  out  of  the  canal  of  the  os  factum,  through 
the  holes  which  have  already  been  remarked  in 
its  anterior  face.  The  three  firft  pairs,  with  a 
cord  from  the  two  laft  lumbar  es,  are  almoft  en- 
tirely employed  in  forming  the  fciatic  nerves, 
which  are  diftributed  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  inferior  extremities,  after  paffing  out  of 
the  pelvis  at  the  ifchiatic  notch.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  pairs  go  only  to  the  parts  within  the  pelvis, 
to  fome  of  the  mufcles  which  furround  it,  and 
to  the  external  parts  of  generation. 

117.  It  is  to  the  compreiTion  which  the  child's 
head,  on  certain  occafions,  exerts  on  thefe  ner- 
vous cords  at  their  exit  from  the  facral  holes, 
that  we  rauft  attribute  the  painful  cramps,  and 
the  convulfive  trembling,  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities, which  fometimes  fo  cruelly  torment  wo- 
men in  time  of  labour  ;  as  well  as  the  fenfation 
of  numbnefs  and  weaknefs  which  they  often 
feel  in  thofc  parts. 

118.  At  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  and  behind, 
are  found  the  two  pyramidal  mufcles  of  the 
the  thighs,  the  facro-ifchiatic  ligaments,  and  the 
ifchiQ-coccigei  mufcles.  A  little  forwarder  are  the 

G  3  kvatores 
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levatores  ahi,  which  embrace  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der by  their  anterior  edge,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  rec~ium  by  their  lower  parts.  Laftly  we  find 
here  the  internal  obturator  mufcles. 

1 19.  Behind  the  cs  pubis  is  the  urinary  blad- 
der, with  the  canal  of  the  urethra.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  geftation  it  is  almoft  always 
found  entirely  above  thofe  bones ;  and  the  ure- 
thra then  becomes  parallel  to  their  fymphyjis. 

120.  In  the  middle  of  the  pelvis  is  fituated 
the  uterus  and  its  dependencies,  of  which  I  mall 
ipeak  prefendyj  and  the  whole  is  covered  by 
the  peritonceum. 

121.  A  great  number  of  mufcles,  of  which 
fome  belong  to  the  thighs  and  legs,  others  to  the 
back,  loins,  and  arms,  are  attached  to  the  outfide 
of  the  pelvis.  Thefe  mufcles,  and  much  more 
thofe  of  the  abdomeny  by  acting  on  the  pelvis, 
and  drawing  it  fometimes  to  one  fide  and  fome- 
times  to  the  other,  according  to  circumftances, 
may  change  the  direction  of  its  axis  a  little,  re- 
lative to  that  of  the  body ;  and  may  in  ano- 
ther manner  alfo  affect  the  mechanifm  of  deli- 
very. 

-  122.  The  teguments  and  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, more  or  lefs  loaded  with  flit,  according  to 
the  luftinefs  of  the  woman,  form  a  common 

covering 
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covering  to  the  hard  and  foft  parts  which  we 
have  comprifed  under  the  name  of  pelvis.  But 
this  covering  is  not  equally  thick  in  all  parts, 
becaufe  the  fubcutaneous  cellular  membrane  is 
clofer  in  fome  parts  than  in  others,  and  cannot 
admit  there  the  fame  quantity  of  adipofe  juices. 
We  obferve,  for  example,  that  the  cellular  mem* 
brane  is  always  pretty  thin  behind,  in  the  places 
which  anfwer  to  the  fpiny  tubercles  of  the  falfe 
vertebrae  of  the  facrum,  whatever  may  be  the 
luftinefs  of  the  fubjecl:.    We  know  that  the  te- 
guments prefent  feveral  large  openings  on  the 
outfide  of  the  pelvis ',  as  the  anus  and  the  vulva, 
as  well  as  plaits  in  form  of  furrows  at  the  groins 
and  under  the  nates.    Thefe  plaits  are  more  or 
lefs  profound  or  fuperficia!,  according  as  the 
thighs  are  bent  or  extended.    In  an  extreme 
flexion  of  thefe  extremities,  the  plaits  of  the 
nates  are  effaced ;  and  if  we  then  feparate  the 
knees,  as  moft  women  do  when  the  head  is 
ready  to  be  delivered,  the  perinceum  becomes  ex- 
tremely tight ;  which  renders  the  developement 
of  that  part  more  difficult,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
vulva ;  and  retards  delivery,  at  the  fame  time 
expofmg  the  fourchette  and  the  perinaian  itfelf  to 
be  more  torn.    We  fee,  according  to  this  ob- 
fervation,  that  we  ought  at  that  moment  to 
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keep  the  woman's  thighs,  at  mqft,  moderately 
bent  and  feparated,  &c. 


SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  Examination  necejfary  to  dif cover  whether 
the  Pelvis  is  well  or  ill  formed, 

123.  No  one  can  be  acquainted  with  certain 
fundamental  truths  of  the  art  of  Midwifery, 
without  knowing  all  the  importance  of  this  ex- 
amination :  but  its  difficulties  are  only  perceived 
by  thofe  obliged  to  make  thefe  refearches  ;  and 
a  frequent  exercife  on  the  dead  body  can  alone 
fmoothen  a  part  of  the  obstacles  we  meet  with 
in  it. 

124,  If  accoucheurs  had  applied  themfelves 
more  to  thefe  examinations ;  if  they  had  earneftiy 
demonftrated  all  the  neceffity  of  it,  with  refpedt 
deformed  women  ;  and  if  thofe  women  had  fub- 
mitted  to  it  before  they  engaged  in  marriage,  we 
{hould  probably  ftill  have  been  ignorant  of  thofe 
fad  refources  of  our  art,  which  have  had  lo  many 
victims,  for  a  few  mothers  and  children  which 
they  have  faved  from  certain  deftruction.  What 

woman 
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woman  would  have  purchafed  the  title  of  mo- 
ther fo  dear,  if  fhe  had  been  affured  that  in  be- 
coming pregnant  fhe  could  have  no  refource  but 
in  the  Cefarean  operation,  or  in  the  fe&ion  of* 
the  fubes  ?  what  woman  would  have  confented 
to  the  facrifice  of  her  child,  to  fave  her  from 
thefe  operations  ?  and  who  would  have  wifhed. 
to  tafte  the  fweets  of  hymen  at  that  price  ? 

125.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  place 
this  object,  it  will  appear  equally  important: 
whether  the  queftion  be  of  a  young  woman, 
whofe  external  deformity  gives  occafion  to  fear 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  pelvis  ;  or  of  a  married 
woman  ready  to  lie  in,  or  whofe  labour  is  be- 
gun— the  accoucheur  becomes,  in  fome  fort,  the 
arbiter  of  her  deftiny  ;  and  his  decifion  may 
affect  the  life  of  one  or  of  feveral  individuals. 
The  more  diftreffing  the  confequences  of  fuch  an 
examination  may  prove,  the  more  care  and  {kill 
we  ought  to  exert  in  making  it.  All  who  prac- 
tife  the  art  of  Midwifery  have  not  the  know- 
ledge neceifary  to  eftimate  the  degree  of  defect 
in  the  form  and  dimenlions  of  the  pelvis.  It 
cannot  be  determined  by  infpecting  the  fpinal 
column ;  nor  by  the  irregularity  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  and  the  gait  of  the  woman  ;  nor  by 
the  time  at  which  the  deformities  of  all  thefe 
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parts  were  manifefted.  On  one  fide,  the  caufe  of 
thefe  deformities  does  not  always  affecl:  the  form 
of  the  pelvis  fo  as  to  render  delivery  impomble, 
or  even  difficult ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  we  have 
feen  thefe  deformities  manifeft  themfelves  in  in- 
fancy, difappeax  in  youth,  and  the  pelvis  alone 
retain  the  impreflions  of  the  rickets  which  had 
produced  them  :  fo  that  many  crooked  women 
may  be  delivered  naturally ;  while  others,  who 
enjoy  the  fin  eft  external  proportions,  cannot  have 
the  fame  good  fortune,  the  narrownefs  of  the 
pelvis  producing  obftacles  infurmountable  by  the 
common  agents  of  delivery.  There  is  no  rock 
on  which  thefe  external  appearances,  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  have  not  thrown  the  unfkilful 
practitioner.  His  fecurity,  in  fome  cafes  where 
he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  pelvis  was  well 
formed,  has  fuffered  fome  women  and  children 
to  perifh  in  the  continued  exertion  of  impotent 
efforts,  who  could  not  poflibly  have  been  faved 
but  by  the  forceps,  or  the  Cefarean  operation ; 
while  the  difadvantageous  opinion  which  he  had 
conceived  of  that  cavity,  in  other  cafes,  has  led 
him  to  employ  thofe  means  in  circum fiances  that 
only  required  a  little  dexterity  on  his  part.  It 
is  not  only  the  forceps  which  have  been  abufed 
in  thefe  latter  cafes,  but  the  Cefareaii  operation, 

and 
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and  much  more  ftill  the  fection  of  the  pubes : 
alarming  truths,  which  it  gives  me  pain  to  men- 
tion.— A  few  years  ago  I  preferved  a  woman 
from  the  Cefarean  1  operation,  the  diameter  of 
whofe  pelvis  had  been  eftimated  at  only  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  by  the  accoucheur  fhe  had  em- 
ployed :  we  waited  four  hours  for  the  favour- 
able moment  to  operate  ;  the  apparatus  was  pre- 
pared ;  the  woman  was  ready  to  place  herfelf  on 
the  couch ;  twelve  or  fifteen  perfons,  as  well  phy- 
ficians  as  furgeons,  were  going  to  be  witnelfes 
of  this  afflicting  fcene  ;  when,  touching  the  wo- 
man for  the  firft  time,  I  declared  ftrenuoufly 
that  fhe  would  be  delivered  naturally,  and 
without  difficulty ;  as  actually  happened  two 
hours  afterwards,  and  the  child  was  ftrong  and 
healthy. 

126.  The  confideration  of  the  external  form 
of  the  pelvis  may  be  very  ufeful  to  us  in  the  exa- 
mination which  I  am  going  to  defcribe  :  for  the 
negative  figns  of  a  good  conformation  are  fo  ma- 
ny indications  of  a  bad  one ;  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  have,befides,  external  marks  which, 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  cavity  and  internal 
form  of  the  pelvis.  The  roundnefs  cf  the  hips  ; 
their  equality,  as  well  in  height  as  in  breadth  ; 
the  convexity  of  the  pubes;  the  fuperficial  de- 

preffion 
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preffion  of  the  fuperior  and  pofterior  parfof  the 
facrum '}  an  extent  of  four  or  five  inches'from  the 
center  of  that  depreflion  to  the  extremity  of  the 
c occix ;  a  thickneis  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  in 
women  moderately  lufty,  from  the  point  of  the 
fpiny  tubercle  of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
middle  of  the  mons  veneris  ;  and  a  diftance  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  between  the  anterior  fuperior 
/pines  of  the  qjfa  ilia,  characterize  a  good  confor- 
mation. An  irregularity  of  the  hips,  whether 
in  their  roundnefs  or  elevation ;  a  diftance  much 
fmaller  than  that  which  I  have  afligned  between 
the  fuperior  anterior  fpines  of  the  ojfa  ilia ;  a  too 
high  or  too  flat  form  of  the  pubes  ;  too  deep  a 
fall  in  the  fmall  of  the  back  ;  a  great  convexity  of 
the  facrum  behind  ;  an  inflection  of  the  lumbar 
column  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  &c.  denote  a 
bad  conformation. 

127.  The  {wperior  frait  is  contracted  between 
the  fore  and  back  parts,  whenever  the  pubes  is 
lefs  falient  than  common,  and  the  pofterior  and 
fuperior  parts  of  the  facrum  more  funk  in.  The 
inferior Jlrait  is  alfo  contracted  in  that  direction, 
when  the  point  of  the  facrum  and  the  coccix  are 
carried  inwards  ;  and  it  is  larger,  when  that  ap- 
pendix is  thrown  backwards  or  outwards. 

128.  When  the  firft  of  thefe  f  raits  is  vitiated 

tranfverfely, 
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tranfverfely,  the  region  of  the  pubes  is  falient,  in~ 
Head  of  being  flattened,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  forms  an  obtufc 
angle,  and  not  that  circular  figure  which  charac- 
terizes a  good  conformation  ;  and  often  one  of 
the  groins  appears  more  funk  in  than  the  other. 
If  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  a 
narrownefs  which  affects  but  one  lide  of  this 
fir  ait  %  fo  alfo  it  gives  lefs  obftruction  to  delivery 
than  that  which  I  have  juft  mentioned. 

129.  But  thefe  general  notions  are  ftill  infuf- 
ficient,  and  cannot  enable  us  to  determine  the 
degree  of  opening  which  a  deformed  pelvis  pre- 
fents  interiorly.  However  experienced  we  may 
be,  the  application  of  the  hands  externally  will 
never  inform  us  fufficiently  to  determine  the 
.choice  of  the  means  proper  to  be  ufed  for  termi- 
nating the  delivery  in  difficult  cafes.  If  we  can- 
not any  other  way  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
diameters  with  a  mathematical  precifion,  at  leaft 
we  come  near  enough  to  prevent  our  committing 
any  capital  miftakes.  It  is  eafy,  efpecially,  to 
determine  the  length  of  that  diameter  of  the 
fuperior  Jlrait  which  goes  from  the  pubes  to  the 
facrum,  the  only  one  which  is  generally  defective 
refpetKng  delivery.  Many  inftruments  are  ufed 
for  meafuring  it,  which  are  fo  many  kinds  of 

compafTes, 
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compaffes,  fome  of  which  are  developed  within 
the  pelvis,  and  fome  without ;  I  prefer  one  of 
thefe  latter,  which  I  call  compas  d^epaijfeur  (cali- 
pers), not  only  becaufe  its  application  is  more 
eafy,  but  alfo  becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  it  pain- 
ful or  fatiguing  to  the  woman ;  and  becaufe  it 
may  be  applied  at  all  times,  and  on  all  kinds  of 
fubjecls ;  and  becaufe  the  refult  of  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  more  certain. 

130.  To  determine,  how  much  the  fuperior 
Jtrait  is  defective  in  the  aforefaid  diameter,  and 
meafure  it  by  means  of  thefe  compaffes,  we  take 
the  thicknefs  of  the  woman  from  the  middle  of 
the  mons  veneris  to  the  center  of  the  depreffion 
of  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  pofteriorly,  by  apply- 
ing one  of  the  points  of  the  inftrument  before, 
againft  the  fymphyfis  of  the  puhes  ;  and  the  other 
behind,  a  little  under  the  fpine  of  the  laft  lum- 
bar vertebra  * ;  and  deduct:  three  inches  from 
that  thicknefs,  in  women  that  are  thin,  for  the 
bafe  of  the  facrum  and  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  ojfa  pubis :  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  latter 
being  at  moft  but  fix  lines,  and  that  of  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum  two  inches  and  an  half;  and  fo 
conftantly  fo,  that  I  have  not  found  a  difference 
of  a  line  in  about  five-an.d- thirty  pelves,  diftorted 

*  See  the  Sixth  Plate. 
7  ana 
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and  contracted  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  in 
all  poffible  degrees.  This  fubtraction  of  three 
inches  from  the  external  thicknefs  of  the  pelvis, 
in  the  faid  direction,  is  alfo  fufficient  where  the 
luftinefs  is  moderate ;  and  we  may  add  one  or 
two  lines  more  when  it  is  exceffive,  becaufe  the 
fat  which  forms  the  mons  veneris  eafily  fhrinks 
under  the  lenticular  extremity  of  the  leg  of  the 
compaffes.  The 'remit  of  this  procedure  is  fo 
exact,  that  the  pelvis ,  meafured  with  the  com- 
mon compaffes  after  opening  the  body,  was  not 
above  a  line  over  or  under  my  eftimation  in 
any  one  of  my  experiments.  A  greater  preci- 
fion,  if  we  could  obtain  it,  would  be  ufelefs ; 
fince  the  choice  o  fthe  moft  proper  methods  for 
terminating  the  delivery  in  a  given  cafe,  cannot 
depend  on  a  line  more  or  lefs  in  the  diameter 
of  the  pelvis.  According  to  thefe  data,  the 
knowledge  of  this  diameter  is  eafily  obtained. 
It  is  four  inches,  when  the  external  thicknefs  of 
the  pelvis  meafures  feven  ;  it  is  but  three,  when 
the  latter  only  meafures  fix  ;  and  but  two, 
when  it  does  not  exceed  five,  &c.  I  fuppofe 
the  woman  to  be  thin,  as  moft  of  thofe  are  who 
have  been  rickety. 

131.  The  compaffes  whofe  branches  are  de- 
veloped within  (he pelvis,  have  often  prefented  a 

refult 
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refult  not  very  exact  ;  and  more  than  once  the 
error  has  been  of  feveral  lines  over  or  under  the 
product  they  had  given :  as  well  becaufe  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  one  of  the  branches  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  projection  of  the  bafe  of  the  facrum^ 
while  the  other  is  placed  behind  the  pubes ;  as 
becaufe  the  foft  parts  which  line  the  pelvis  ob- 
ftruct  their  developement :  their  ufe,  befides,  is 
always  accompanied  with  pain,  which  excites 
the  action  of  thofe  fame  parts.  We  cannot 
make  ufe  of  them  in  young  girls,  concerning 
whom  their  doubtful  parents  may  confult  us  be- 
fore marriage  ;  nor  even  in  married  women,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  labour. 

132.  The  fore  finger  like  wife  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  properly  directed,  may  equally 
ferve  to  make  known  the  length  of  the  little  dia- 
meter of  the  fuperior  Jlrait;  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  the  more  eafy  to  obtain,  as  the  pelvis  is  more 
contracted.  We  advance  the  extremity  of  this 
finger  to  the  middle  of  the  raoft  projecting  part 
of  the  bafe  of  the  facrum,  near  its  junction  with 
the  body  of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  >y  and,  by  raif- 
ing  the  wrift,we  apply  the  radial  edge  of  the  fame 
finger  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fymphyjis  of  the 
pubes.  We  mark  on  that  finger,  with  the  nail 
of  the  fore  finger  of  the  other  hand,  the  point 
4  immediately 
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immediately  under  the  Jymphyjis ;  then,  with- 
drawing it  from  the  vagina^  we  meafure  the 
length  from  that  point  to  its  extremity.  Thi$ 
meafure,  which  is  that  of  the  line  which  de- 
fcends  obliquely  from  the  middle  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  facrum  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
Jymphyjis  of  the  pubes,  is  commonly  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  fuperior  Jlrait^ 
meafured  from  the  fame  point  of  the  facrum  to 
the  top  of  the  faid  Jymphyjis.  An  accoucheur 
well  verfed  in  thefe  examinations,  cannot  be  de- 
ceived by  this  method  above  a  line  or  two,  at 
moit,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  the  degree 
of  opening  in  the  pelvis;  which  cannot  lead  him 
into  the  commifiion  of  any  capital  faults  in 
practice. 

133.  We  cannot  come  near  the  fame  preci- 
fion  in  the  eftimation  of  the  other  diameters, 
except  that  of  the  inferior  Jirait  which  goes 
from  the  pubes  to  the  coccix  j  but  we  may  efti- 
mate  them  well  enough  not  to  be  grofsly  de- 
ceived in  the  choice  of  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed for  terminating  the  delivery.  Though 
the  external  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis  cannot  de- 
monftrate  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  fuperior 
Jirait%  and  though  the  ringer  introduced  into  the 

vagina 
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vagina  cannot  meafure  that  diameter,  we  may 
judge  of  its  length  with  refpett  to  delivery  by 
that  of  the  former.  When  that  which  goes 
from  the  pubes  to  the  facrum  is  fo  fmall  that 
great  obftacles  refult  from  it,  it  is  exceffively 
rare  for  the  other  to  be  fo  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
more  rare  {till  for  the  latter  to  be  defective  when 
the  former  is  of  the  requifite  length.  If  we 
meafure  the  tranfverfe  diameter  from  one  iliac 
notch  to  the  other,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the 
two  moft  diftant  points  of  the  fuperior  Jlraif, 
we  mail  never  find  it  lefs  than  four  inches, 
whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  diameter 
which  goes  from  before  backward but  this 
tranfverfe  line,  the  moft  extenfive  which  we 
can  find  in  the  fuperior  jlrait,  muft  not  be 
looked  on  as  the  diameter  of  that  Jirait.  Far 
from  paffing  through  the  center  of  that  opening, 
we  obferve  that  it  in  a  manner  touches  the 
facrum,  in  the  greater  part  of  deformed  pelves^ 
and  that  in  many  it  panes  under  the  projection 
of  the  bafe  of  that  bone.  If  the  tranfverfe 
diameter  were  to  be  meafured  from  one  fide 
of  the  fuperior  Jirait  to  the  other,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  projection  of  the  facrum  and 
the  fyinphyfis  of  the  pubes,  it  would  be  always 

fhorter 
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Ihorter  than  what  I  have  afligned,  but  never- 
thelefs  always  greater  than  the  antero-pojlerior 
diameter* 

134.  We  difcover  the  extent  of  the  diameters 
of  the  inferior  Jirait,  within  a  very  trifle,  by 
feeling  externally  till  we  can  clearly  diftinguifh 
the  ifchiatic  tuberojitks,  the  point  of  the  coccix, 
and  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fymphyfis  of  tYicpiibes. 
Though  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  latter 
points  while  the  fubjecl  is  ftandingj  and  to 
judge  of  their  diftance^  it  is  not  ib  with  the  for- 
mer, on  account  of  the  great  number  of  mufcles 
which  are  attached  to  them,  and  the  direction 
of  thofe  mufcles  :  but  we  difcover  the  tuberqfi- 
ties  in  queftion,  we  render  them  fomewhat  more 
falient,  and  evidently  more  palpable*  by  giving 
the  thighs  of  the  fubject  an  extreme  flexion. 
If  then  we  want  to  eftimate  the  diftance  from 
one  of  thefe  tuberojilies  to  the  other,  the  woman 
muft  be  fitting,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called*  fquat ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  fuch  an  attitude  that  the  legs 
and  thighs  may  be  bent.  It  is  by  the  diftance 
between  the  fingers  which  touch  the  ifchiatic 
tuberojtties,  that  we  judge  of  that  between  them  ; 
but  the  diameter  which  we  propofe  to  meafure 
thus,  is  always  two  or  three  lines  Ihorter  than 

Vol.  I,  H  the 
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the  external  meafuremetit ;  and  fometimes  five 
or  fix  lines,  when  the  bones  are  very  thick. 

135.  As  often  as  the  condition  of  the  fubject 
to  be  examined  permits  us  to  pafs  the  finger  into 
the  vagina,  we  ought  to  do  it ;  we  might  even  in- 
troduce the  whole  hand  into  it,  if  neceffary,  and 
circumftances  were  fufficiently  favourable  to  per- 
mit it ;  as,  for  example,  in  time  of  labour.  This 
procedure  conducts  us  more  furely  ftill  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  pelvis,  fince  it  enables  us  to 
difcover  things  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
fimply  examining  the  outfide  of  this  part ;  fuch 
as  exojlofes,  which  fometimes  affect  it,  &c.  By 
thus  examining  the  infide  of  this  canal,  when  by 
long  practice  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  it, 
we  may  difcover  the  length  of  its  different  dia- 
meters within  a  few  lines  ;  and  efpecially  that 
of  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  Jirait,  as  I 
have  already  explained.  In  the  fame  manner 
we  may  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  coccix  from 
the  jymphyjis  of  the  pubes,  by  keeping  the  radial 
edge  of  the  finger  againft  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  latter,  and  its  extremity  againft  the  point  of 
the  former,  which  we  are  to  pufh  back  as  much 
as  poffible. 

136.  The  depth  of  the  pelvis  behind  may  be 

mcafured 
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meafured  by  the  length  of  the  facrum ;  at  the 
fides,  by  taking  half  the  height  of  the  ojfa  ilia 
from  the  anterior  fuperior  fpine  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ifchium  ;  and  before,  by  the  extent  of  the 
Jymphyjis  of  the  pubes. 

137.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  find  the  eleva- 
tion or  height  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  by  de- 
ducting the  length  of  the  Jymphyjis  from  the 
depth  of  the  fides  of  the  pelvis.  For  example, 
if  the  former  is  eighteen  lines,  and  the  lateral 
depth  of  the  pelvis  is  three  inches  and  an  half, 
the  height  of  the  arch  will  be  two  inches.  Laft- 
ly,  the  breadth  of  this  arch  may  be  known  by 
means  of  the  finger  applied  tranfverfely  in  the 
vagina ;  or  by  feeling  externally  at  the  fides, 
and  along  the  labia  pudendi.  The  diftance  be- 
tween the  tuberojities  of  the  ifchia  alfo  demon- 
urates  this  breadth  very  well. 
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Explanation  of  the  Sixth  Plate* 

This  plate  reprefents  a  vertical  fecYion  of  the 
pelvis,  reduced  to  about  half  its  natural  dimen- 
fions ;  with  the  pelvi-meter  of  M.  Coutonli,  and 
my  calipers. 

Fig.  I.  A,  A,  A,  A,  The  four  laft  lumbar 
vertebra. 

B,  B,  B,  The  os  facrum. 

C,  C,  The  coccix. 

d,  d,  Surface  refulting  from  the  fe&ion  of  the 

fymphyjis  of  the  pubes. 

E,  The  left  iliac  fojfa. 

F,  The  left  fide  of  the  fuperior  Jlrait, 

G,  The  facro-ifchiatic  ligament. 

H,  The  tuberojity  of  the  ifchium. 
i,  i,  The  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
K,  One  of  the  labia  pudendi. 

L,  The  anus. 

M,  The  mons  veneris. 

N,  The  left  natis. 

Fig.  II.  The  calipers  which  I  ufe  for  mea- 
furing  .the  antero-po/ferior  diameter  of  the  fupe- 
rior Jlrait. 

a,  a,  The  branches  of  the  calipers, 

B,  The 
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B,  The  hinge  which  unites  the  two  branches. 

c,  c,  Lenticular  buttons  which  terminate  the 
branches. 

d,  A  graduated  fcale,  nine  inches  long,  intend- 
ed to  demonftrate  the  thicknefs  of  the  body 
comprifed  between  the  branches  *. 

e,  The  place  where  the  fcale  is  united  by  a 
tind  of  hinge. 

f,  A  little  fcrew,  with  a  flat  head,  intended  to 
fix  the  fcale,  while  we  calculate  the  thicknefs  of 
the  body  comprifed  between  the  branches. 

Fig.  III.  The  pehi-meter  of  M.  Coutonli,  de- 
veloped in  the  pelvis. 

A,  A,  The  firft  branch,  whofe  fquare,  B,  is 
applied  to  the  projection  of  the  facrnm. 

C,  C,  A  kind  of  hooks,  intended  to  keep  the 
firft  branch  in  its  place  while  we  introduce  and 
develope  the  fecond. 

This  firft  branch  has  a  dove-tailed  grove,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  fecond  branch  is 
lodged  and  moved. 

d,  d,  The  fecond  branch  of  the  inftrument, 

*  This  fcale  is  contained  in  a  deep  groove  cut  length- 
wife  in  the  branch  of  the  calipers,  from  the  letter  e  to  the 
hinge  B  ;  and  panes  through  a  mortife  made  in  the  other 
branch,  under  the  letter /. 

H  3  whofe 
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whofe  fquare,  e,  is  placed  againft  the.  Jymphyjis 
of  the  pubes. 

F,  A  fcale,  four  inches  long,  graduated  on  the 
branch  d,  d,  and  intended  to  mew  the  degree 
of  opening  from  the  pubes  to  the  facrum. 

Note,  We  have  not  confined  ourfelves  fcru- 
puloufly  to  the  geometrical  proportions  of  thefe 
two  inftruments ;  but  we  have  reduced  them 
here,  as  well  as  the  pelvis,  to  about  half  their 
natural  fize. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE  IT. 

Of  the  Parts  of  the  Woman  coticemed  in  Genera- 
tion and  Delivery. 

138.  Among  the  parts  of  the  woman  con- 
cerned in  generation  and  delivery,  fome  may  be 
fcen  without  any  diflection  ;  and  others,  pro- 
foundly hidden,  cannot  be  difcovered  but  by  that 
means ;  which  has  caufed  them  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  External  #and  Internal. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  External  Parts  of  Generation. 

139,  These  parts  are  the  mons  veneris,  the 
labia  pudendi,  the  fnus  called  the  vulva,  the 
nympha,  the  clitoris,  the  urethra,  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  the  hymen  in  virgins,  the  carunculce 
myrt formes  in  women,  the  fourchette,  and  the  fojfa 
navicularis. — The  internal  parts  are  the  uterus 
and  its  dependencies ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  ligaments^ 
the  fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaria,  and  the  vagina. 

H  4  1 40/ The 
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140.  The  mons  veneris  is  that  region*  covered 
with  hair,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hypo- 
gajinum,  and  before  the  pelvis :  its  elevation  or 
rotundity  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  form, 
of  the  fuperior  Jlrait,  and  the  luftinefs  of  the 
woman.  The  teguments  below  this  part  di- 
vide into  two  columns,  which  go  in  parallel  lines 
towards  the  anus,  and  form  the  labia  pudendi. 

141.  Thefe  are  firmer  and  thicker  in' virgins, 
and  young  women,  than  in  others.  Their  inter- 
nal face,  always  moift,  is  of  a  bright  red  in  the 
former;  and,  on  the  contrary,  pale  in  thofe  who 
have  had  children.  Their  external  face  is  co- 
vered with  hair  at  the  age  of  puberty.  We 
find  in  their  fubftance  fome  layers  of  cellular 
membrane,  which  feem  to  defcend  from  the 
branches  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes ;  there  is  ufu- 
ally  little  fat  in  them,  but  a  great  many  feba- 
ceous  glands.  Pregnancy  caufes  fome  changes  in 
them,  often  favourable  to  delivery;  and  fome- 
times  others,  which  obftrucT:  it,  and  in  cer- 
tain cafes  require  chirurgical  help ;  fuch  as 
cedematous  fwellings,  varicous  tumours,  ab- 
fceflcs,  &c. 

142.  The  labia  pudendi,  in  their  natural  ftate, 
have  only  a  very  narrow  chink  bet  wen  them  ; 
but,  when  we  fcparate  them,  we  difcover  a 

Jinus 
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Jinus  called  the  vulva,  in  which  are  found  the 
other  external  parts  of  generation. 

143.  The  moft  apparent  are  the  nympha; 
often  in  young  girls,  and  efpecially  at  the  time 
of  birth,  they  extend  a  little  beyond  the  labia. 
They  refemble  pretty  much,  in  figure,  fize,  and 
colour,  the  crifia  which  we  fee  under  the  throats 
of  certain  fowls.  Age,  and  repeated  deliveries, 
produce  the  fame  changes  in  them  as  in  the 
labia,  their  {tructure  being  nearly  the  fame. 
The  nympha  are  narrow,  and  very  clofe,  at  their 
origin,  but  they  enlarge  and  feparate  as  they  go 
backward  j  fo  that  they  reprefent,  as  fome  ana- 
tomifts  have  faid,  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  corn- 
panes  moderately  extended.  In  fome  women 
they  relax,  elongate,  and  become  pendant,  fo  as 
to  extend  far  without  the  labia  5  the  friction 
which  they  then  undergo,  hardens  and  ulcerates 
them,  which  has  many  times  made  their  extir- 
pation neceffary.  If  their  principal  ufe  is  to  di- 
rect the  urine  downwards  when  the  woman 
difcharges  it,  we  cannot  deny  that  they  affift  in 
augmenting  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  when 
the  head  paffes  it ;  at  which  time  we  generally 
fee  them  difappear,  either  partly  or  entirely. 

144.  Above  the  nympha  we  perceive  a  fold,, 
a  little  more  than  femilunar,  formed  by  the  in- 
ternal 
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ternal  membrane  of  the  labia,  and  whioh  ferve* 
as  a  prepuce  to  a  tubercle  which  difengages  itfelf 
from  it  fpontaneoufly  in  the  living  woman,  if 
we  irritate  it  ever  fo  little  in  feeking  it.  This 
tubercle  is  commonly  called  the  clitoris ,  though 
it  is  only  the  extremity  of  it.  It  is  of  fo  ex- 
quifite  a  fenfibility,  that  it  is  looked  upon 
as  the  feat  of  venereal  pleafures.  Sometimes 
furgeons  have  been  obliged  to  extirpate  it 
from  children  confumed  by  a  marafmus,  and 
ready  to  fink  under  the  evacuations  excited  by 
the  continual  mechanical  irritation  of  this  part ; 
as  alfo  from  fome  women,  but  with  different 
views.  The  portion  of  the  clitoris  which  is  ap- 
parent, has  little  length  or  thicknefs,  except  in 
fome  few  women,  in  whom  it  may  equal  the 
end  of  the  little  finger,  the  thumb,  or  even  the 
penis  of  a  man.  This  body  rifes  from  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  branch  of  each  os  pubis,  by  two 
roots  or  legs,  known  by  the  name  of  corpora 
cavernofa.  They  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
covered,  through  almoft  their  whole  length,  by 
the  extremities  of  the  eretlor  or  ifchio-cavcrnoji 
mufcles,  which  belong  to  the  clitoris  ;  they  join 
and  unite  before  the  inferior  edge  of  the  Jyrfc 
phyjis  of  the  pubcs,  to  form  the  body  in  queftion. 
The  clitoris  is  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of 

the 
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the  fymphyfis  by  a  ligament  which  is  called  fuf- 
penfor ;  and  it  has  veflels  of  every  kind.  Being 
cavernous,  and  enjoying  an  exceffive  fenfibility,  it 
fwells  and  ftiffens  as  foon  as  it  is  lightly  touched. 

145.  On  feparating  the  nymphne  we  difcover 
the  urinary  paffage.  This  opening,  which  is 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  is  furrounded  by  a  little 
pad,  in  the  environs  of  which  we  fee  feveral  little 
lacuna,  which  difcharge  in  this  place  the  liquor 
fecreted  by  the  glands  to  which  they  belong. 
The  canal  of  the  urethra,  of  which  this  opening 
forms  the  extremity,  is  fhorter  in  women  than 
in  men.  If  its  ftru&ure  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  male,  it  is  not  fo  in  refpect  to  its  direc- 
tion, which  alfo  undergoes  fome  change  during 
geftation. 

146.  This  canal,  which  is  about  an  inch 
long,  but  wider  than  in  men,  paffes  under  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  rifing  obliquely  backward 
to  the  bladder.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  gef- 
tation, it  rifes  almoft  perpendicularly  behind 
that  fymphyfis ,  with  which  it  becomes  parallel ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  even  curved  over  the  os  pubis, 
the  bladder  being  then  thrown  forward  by  the 
uterus :  which  makes  it  not  eafy  to  penetrate  it, 
to  evacuate  the  urine  when  necelfary,  unlefs  we 
ufe  a  catheter  more  curved  than  that  which  is 

ufually 
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ufually  employed  in  women.  The  canal  of  the 
urethra  cannot  fuflfer  this  change  of  direction, 
without  lengthening  more  or  lefs,  and  contract- 
ing a  little  ;  nor  without  its  external  orifice  ap- 
pearing more  funk  in,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  its 
place.  We  muft  fometimes,  in  the  latter  periods, 
fearch  for  it  even  below  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vagina,  and  in  fome  meafure  behind  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes.  The  confe- 
quences  of  a  laborious  delivery,  and  even  of  a 
natural  one,  fometimes  fo  change  the  relation  of 
all  thefe  parts,  that  the  urinary  pafTage  is  found 
in  the  afore-mentioned  part;  and  as  it  is  not 
exceedingly  rare  for  the  urine  to  flow  involun- 
tarily for  a  few  days,  or  even  longer,  fome  un- 
fkilful  accoucheurs  have  taken  that  opening  for 
a  jijlula  of  the  bladder. 

147.  Below  the  urinary  paffage  is  found  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina.  This  opening,  naturally 
clofer  in  virgins  than  in  women,  is  bordered  in 
the  latter  by  feveral  little  crijlay  called  caruncula 
myrtiformes;  and  in  the  former  by  a  kind  of 
membranous  crefcent,  called  hymen:  this  mem- 
brane is  looked  upon  as  the  feal  of  their  virgi- 
nity, although  it  is  often  but  an  equivocal  mark 
of  it. 

148.  The  hymen  is  not  an  imaginary  being, 

as 
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as  fome  have  thought :  if  it  does  not  exift  in  all 
young  women,  at  leaft  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
greater  part;  but  its  figure  is  not  invariable.  It 
generally  refembles  a  crefcent,  whofe  convexity 
is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vulva,  and  fome- 
times  towards  one  of  its  fides ;  in  fome  women  it 
reprefents  a  kind  of  ring,  and  in  others  totally  fhuts 
up  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  It  has  been  found, 
on  account  of  its  hardnefs  and  thicknefs,  to  ob- 
ftruct  the  conjugal  union  ;  and  even  delivery,  in 
women  who  had  conceived  notwithstanding  the 
impoflibility  of  that  union's  being  fo  perfectly 
intimate ;  which  has  made  it  neceffary  to  cut  it. 
When  the  hymen  entirely  fhuts  up  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina,  the  woman  generally  remains  ig- 
norant of  it  till  the  time  of  puberty.  As  the 
menftrual  blood  cannot  then  drain  off,  it  is  ac- 
cumulated in  that  canal,  and  extends  it,  as  well 
as  the  uterus ;  which  caufes  fymptoms  that  do 
not  ceafe  till  after  the  divifion  of  the  hymen. 
Thefe  accidents  have  more  than  once  caufed 
women  to  be  fufpefted  of  pregnancy,  whom 
this  conformation  rendered  unfit  for  generation : 
the  examples  are  too  frequent  in  authors,  to 
make  it  neceffary  to  cite  any  here. 

149.  The  carunculce  myrtiformes,  more  appa- 
rent in  new-married  women  than  in  thofe  who 

have 
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have  had  many  children,  are  confidered  as  th<* 
wrecks  of  the  hymen.  Their  number  varies; 
they  are  generally  four,  and  fometimes  only 
three.  Similar  in  their  ftructure  to  the  nymphx^ 
like  them  they  difappear  at  the  moment  of  de- 
livery j  and,  like  the  folds  of  the  vagina ,  they  in- 
fenfibly  vanifh  with  age* 

150.  Before  and  a  little  lower  than  the  hy~ 
men,  we  find  another  femilunar  fold,  called  the 
fourchette.-  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  it  after 
a  delivery  ;  but  its  rupture,  almoft  inevitable 
when  the  child's  head  paries  it,  has  no  difagree- 
able  confequences,  when  it  does  not  extend  fat 
into  the  perinaum. 

151.  It  is  between  thefe  two  membranous 
folds,  the  hymen  and  the  fourchette,  that  we  re- 
mark the  fojfa  navicu/aris,  in  which  we  find  no- 
thing particular. 

152.  The  fpace  between  the  vulva  and  the 
anus^  is  the  perlnceum.  Its  extent,  in  the  natural 
ftate,  is  about  the  breadth  of  two  fingers,  but  it  is 
capable  of  considerable  extenfion  in  labour.  A 
kind  of  feam  runs  through  its  whole  length, 
called  raphe.  This  partition,  this  kind  of  bridge, 
between  the  anus  and  vulvay  demands  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  accoucheur,  to  prevent  its 
rupture  in  delivering  the  child's  head  j  otherwife 

thofe 
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thofe  two  openings  will  form  but  one,  which 
may  have  difagreeable  confequences,  and  fome- 
times  very  troublefome  ones.  The  perina:umy 
diftended  by  the  efforts  of  labour,  has  fometimes 
opened  in  the  middle ;  and  fuffered  the  child, 
with  the  after-birth,  to  pafs  through  that  acci- 
dental paffage,  without  at  all  injuring  the  inte- 
grity of  the  parts  which  form  the  vulva  or  the 
anus ;  the  fphin&er  of  the  latter,  and  the  infe- 
rior commijficre  of  the  former,  having  been  per- 
fectly preferved*. 

*  A  cafe  of  this  latter  fpecies  was  communicated,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  by  a 
furgeon-accoucheur  of  Befanfon ;  and  did  not  appear  doubt- 
ful, except  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
diftenfion  of  which  the  perineum  is  fufceptible,  in  moft  wo- 
men, in  time  of  labour.    This  fadt,  fupported  by  the  moft: 
authentic  teftimony,  is  not  the  only  one  which  I  could  cite  at 
prefent.    A  fimilar  rupture  lately  happened*  under  the  hands 
of  one  of  our  moft  diftinguifhed  accoucheurs.   I  faw  and  ex- 
amined the  woman  the  third  day  after  delivery.  The  rent  in, 
the  perinaum  extended  upwards,  at  the  right  fide  of  the  vulva, 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina ;  and  ex- 
tended, in  form  of  a  T,  towards  each  of  the  nates,  before  the 
gnus. 

•  At  the  beginning  of  January  1788, 
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SECTION  II. 

v 

Of  the  Uterus. 

153;  The  uterus  is  the  organ  in  which  the 
important  work  of  generation  is  almoft  always 
performed.  This  flefhy,  vafcular,  and  mem- 
branous vifcus,  is  fituated  in  the  pelvis,  between 
the  reSlum  and  bladder,  with  both  which  it  has 
connections. 

154.  Its  figure  is  very  like  a  flatted  pear,  of  the 
length  of  two  inches  and  an  half,  or  thereabouts ; 
its  breadth  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  lines, 
and  its  thicknefs  ten  or  twelve  only. 

155.  It  is  diftinguimed  into  fundus,  body, 
and  neck.  The  fundus  comprehends  all  that 
part  above  the  infertion  of  the  fallopian  tubes; 
the  body  is  immediately  below  it,  and  extends 
to  the  narrower!:  part  of  this  organ,  where  the 
neck  commences;  this  latter  terminates  in  the 
vagina,  forming  a  kind  of  large  nipple,  which 
has  fome  refemblance  to  the  mouth  of  a  tench. 
The  uterus,  confidered  externally,  prefents  two 
faces,  both  a  little  convex  :  three  edges,  one  of 
which  forms  the  fundus,  and  the  other  two  the 
fides:  laftly,  three  angles  j  that  is  to  fay,  two  fu- 

perior 
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pcrior  and  lateral,  where  the  fallopian  tubes  enter; 
and  one  inferior,  which  proje&s  into  the  vagina , 
and  is  called  the  os  times.  Excepting  this  laft 
part,  the  uterus  is  covered  by  the  peritonceum 
through  its  whole  extent ;  and  this  membrane 
adheres  to  it  fo  clofely,  that  it  feems  to  enter  its 
very  ftruclure;  though  it  only  envelopes  it  in  its 
duplicative,  as  we  oblerve  with  refpect  to  the 
other  vifcera. 

156.  When  the  uterus  \§  unimpregnated,  we 
cannot  abfolutely  determine  what  is  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  they  are  fo  inex- 
tricably interwoven.  It  would  be  as  difficult 
alfo  to  know  their  nature,  if  their  common  pro- 
perties with  mufcles  had  not  often  manifefted  it 
in  time  of  labour.  Thefe  fibres  are  paler  and 
much  clofer  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus  than  in 
its  other  parts,  where  they  appear  fofter,  redder, 
and  of  a  loofer  texture:  this  difpofition  is  not  the 
leaft  admirable  circumftance  in  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  uterus ;  fmce  it  cannot  be  altered  accidentally, 
or  in  any  way  whatever,  without  affecting  the 
mechanifm  of  geftation,  and  even  that  of  labour, 
the  period  of  which  is  fometimes  advanced  and 
fometimes  retarded  by  it.  —  See  §  216,  and 
following. 

157.  On  opening  the  uterus  longitudinally, 
Vol.  I.  I  we 
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we  difcover  its  cavity;  and  may  eftimate  the 
thicknefs  of  its  parities,  which  in  general  is  but 
three  or  four  lines  :  its  fubftance  appears  fpongy, 
and  as  it  were  diploical,  in  the  fundus,  and  through 
the  whole  extent  of  its  body ;  but  denfer  and 
clofer  in  the  neck,  properly  fo  called  :  which 
doubtlefs  arifes  from  the  diftribution  of  the  vef- 
feis  which  pervade  it,  and  which  the  knife  di- 
vides tranfverfely. 

158.  Although  the  cavity  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  are  but  one,  it  is 
the  cuftora  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other, 
and  to  defcribe  them  feparately.  That  of  the 
body  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  would  fcarcely 
contain  a  bean  :  it  terminates  above  and  at  the 
fides  by  two  very  fmall  orifices,  which  form  the 
beginning  of  the  fallopian  tubes ;  and  below  by 
another,  larger,  which  is  called  the  internal  ori- 
fice of  the  uterus. 

159.  This  cavity  is  lined  by  a  very  thin 
membrane,  which  adheres  as  ftrongly  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  uterus,  as  the  peritoneum  which 
covers  it  exteriorly.  It  is  not  this  membrane 
which  exfoliates  after  delivery,  and  which  is 
called  decidua ;  that  is  a  produce  of  conception :  it 
is  foreign  to  the  uterus,  and  calily  detaches  itfelf 
from  it ;  but  the  former  is  a  part  of  its  fubftance* 

and 
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and  cannot  be  feparated  from  it  without  incon- 
veniences. 

160.  This  membrane  is  fo  porous,  that  it 
appears,  as  it  were,  reticular.  The  moft  confi- 
derable  of  thefe  openings  lead  to  .winding  cavi- 
ties, called  uterine  Jinufes;  and  others  to  folllculi 
or  glands,  which  furnifh  that  mucous  and  glairy 
humour  with  which  the  internal  furface  of  the 
uterus  is  continually  lined ;  and  the  leaft  of  all 
are  only  the  extremities  of  abforbing  or  exhaling 
veffels.  Thefe  latter  are  equally  diftributed 
throughout ;  but  the  firft  are  more  numerous 
at  the  fundus,  and  the  fecond  towards  the  neck. 

161.  The  cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
a  kind  of  canal  about  an  inch  long,  and  a  little 
larger  in  the  middle  than  towards  its  extremities. 
It  is  lined  by  the  fame  membrane  as  the  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  We  difcover  in  it 
likewife  wrinkles,  which  appear  to  be  formed 
not  only  by  that  membrane,  but  by  the  uterine 
fibres  alfo. 

162.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  opens  into  the 
vagina  by  a  little  tranfverfe  chink,  called  the 
external  orifice  of  the  uterus  \  and  it  is  this  chink 
which  gives  the  projecting  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  the  figure  of  a  tench's  mouth.  This 
tranfverfe  chink,  feveral  lines  long,  and  exceed- 
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ingly  clofe  in  the  natural  ftate,  dilates  a  little 
during  the  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  remains  fome- 
what  open  during  the  firft  days  which  fucceed 
that  evacuation :  on  which  account  many  wo- 
men, and  efpecially  thofe  who  have  not  already 
had  children,  conceive  more  eafily  at  that  time 
than  any  other,  and  even  cannot  conceive  except 
at  that  time. 

163.  The  os  tincse  feems  about  four  or  five 
lines  long  before,  and  a  little  more  backward  ; 
its  thickncfs  is  about  eight  or  ten  tranfverfely, 
and  from  fix  to  eight  from  the  anterior  to  the 
pofterior  part,  in  which  direction  it  is  a  little 
flatted.  The  chink  is  not  exactly  at  its  extre- 
mity, but  a  little  backward ;  which  makes  its  an- 
terior lip  appear  thicker  than  the  other. 

164.  Pregnancy  and  delivery  commonly  fo. 
efface  thefe  characters,  that  the  os  tinea  is  entirely 
different  in  women  who  have  had  children.  In 
them  it  is  generally  thicker  and  rounder  j  and 
the  edge  of  its  orifice-,  then  almoft  always  open, 
is  found  more  or  lefs  unequal,  and  fometimes 
even,  as  it  were,  feftoened  j  fometimes  we  obferve 
only  a  fingle  notch  in  it,  and  then  it  is  almoft 
always  at  the  left  fide ;  at  other  times  there  are 
feveral,  becaufe  there  have  been  Teveral  rents  in 
k  at  the  time  the  child  pafled  through  it.  I 

muft 
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muft  obferve  that  thefe  rents  in  the  edge  of  the1 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  do  not  always  take  place  in 
labour ;  nor  do  they  always  proceed  exclufively 
from  that  caufe,  in  all  women  in  whom  we  find 
them  :  fo  that  the  os  tinea  may  have  as  regular  a 
form  in  women  who  have  had  children,  as  in 
thofe  who  are  Hill  in  a  ftate  of  virginity ;  or  pre- 
fent  in  the  latter  the  fame  inequalities  which  are 
mofl  frequently  the  confequences  of  labour  in 
the  former.  According  to  thefe  obfervations, 
how  rafti  any  pofitive  conclufions,  deduced  from 
the  ftate  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus ,  will  appear ; 
efpecially  when  the  queftion  concerns  the  repu- 
tation or  the  life  of  a  woman,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Concealed  birth  and  Infanticide ! — See  §  346. 

165.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  uterus  is 
double,  or  that  its  cavity  is  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal partition,  which  extends  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fundus  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  tinea, 
fo  that  its  exterior  prefents  nothing  remark- 
able. In  the  firft  cafe,  each  uterus  may  have  its 
tubes  and  ovaria ;  or  elfe  the  body  of  that  vifcus 
is  as  it  were  divided  into  two  horns,  which  have 
one  neck  for  their  bafe,  and  each  horn  one  tube 
and  one  ovarium.  The  examples  of  fuch  con- 
formations, though  rare,  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  fuferfetation ;  and  might  make  us 
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admit  the  poffibility  of  it,  even  if  we  could  not? 
cite  a  fingle  example  to  fapport  it :  but  it  does 
not  appear  admiffible  except  in  thofe  cafes. 

1 66.  The  arteries  which  are  diftributed  to 
the  uterus,  come  from  the  fpermatic  and  hypo- 
gastric.   It  is  at  the  fides  that  they  penetrate  its 
fubftance,  from  whence  their  branches  go  back- 
ward and  forward,  making  an  infinite  number- 
of  convolutions  round  themfelves.^  forming  a 
great  number  of  areola  and  anaftomojing  with 
each  other ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  frtermatics  with 
thofe  which  come  from  the  hypogaftric,  and. 
thofe  of  the  right  fide  with  thofe  of  the  left. 
Some  of  them  terminate  in  the  veins  which  ac- 
company them  ;  and  others  in  a  particular  kind, 
of  vefTels,  known  by  the  name  of  jinujes. 

167.  The  Jinufes  form,  as  it  were,  fo  many 
refervoirs,  where  the  blood  depofited  by  the  ar- 
teries is  re-abforbed  by  the  veins,  which  re- 
turn it  into  the  circulating  mafs ;  except  what 
drains  off  periodically,  during  a  certain  time 
of  life,  by  the  orifices  which  are  obferved 
in  the  uterus ;  which  periodical  draining  con- 
ftitutes  the  menjirual  flux. 

168.  This  diftribution  of  the  uterine  veflels 
prefents  us  the  explication  of  a  great  number  of 
phenomena,  which  are  obferved  in  health,  as 
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well  as  in  ficknefs  and  pregnancy;  and  we  ought 
not  to  lofe  fight  of  it  when  the  Cefarean  opera- 
tion becomes  indifpenfable. 

169.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  exiflence  of 
lymphatic  veffels  in  the  uterus ;  but  their  fource 
and  their  courfe  are  not  fo  well  known  as  thofe 
of  the  former.  They  are  fo  numerous  and  fo 
large  in  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy,  that  we 
might  be  almoft  tempted  to  believe,  fays  Mr. 
CruikJJjank,  that  the  uterus  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
pofition  of  abforbent  veffels.  This  learned  En- 
glifh  anatomift  divides  them  into  two  planes, 
one  of  which  accompanies  the  hypogqflric  veffels, 
and  the  other  the  fpermatic. — See  Cruik/bank, 
Anatomy  of  the  Abforbent  Veffels  of  the  Hu- 
man Body. 

170.  The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  derived 
from  the  renal  plexus,  and  the  hypogajlric,  from 
the  great  intercojlal,  and  the  facral  nerves.  Con- 
fidering  thefe  numerous  fources,  and  the  com- 
munication of  thefe  nerves,  we  ought  not  to  be 
furprifed  at  the  extraordinary  fympathy  of  this 
organ  with  all  parts  of  the  body,-  and  at  the  va- 
riety of  fymptoms  produced  by  the  difeafes 
which  affect  it. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  tlx  Parts  dependent  on  the  Uterus. 

171.  The  parts  dependent  on  the  uterus,  are 
its  ligaments,  the  fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaria9  and 
the  vagina. 

172.  The  ligaments,  to  the  number  of  four 
principal  ones,  are  diftinguifhed  into  broad,  and 
round.  We  cannot  have  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  former,  but  by  imagining  a  fold  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
tranfverfely ;  the '  two  layers  of  which,  feparated 
in  the  middle,  contain  the  uterus ;  but,  joined  to- 
gether at  the  fides  of  that  organ,  form  as  it  were 
two  wings,  which  are  the  broad  ligaments.  Their 
fuperior  edge  forms  through  its  whole  length  two 
other  parallel  folds,  which  anatomifts  call  pinions; 
one  of  them  contains  the  fallopian  tube,  the  other 
the  ovarium. 

173.  The  principal  ufe  of  the  broad  ligaments 
is  not  to  fix  the  uterus  in  the  center  of  the  pelvis, 
fince  it  enjoys  as  great  a  mobility  #s  the  extent 
of  that  cavity  can  allow  it.  The  peritonaeum,  in 
thefe  two  folds,  feems,  as  it  were,  in  referve  for 
the  time  of  pregnancy,  when  we  fee  they  are 
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ahnoft  entirely  effaced  by  covering  the  uterus,  in 
proportion  as  it  developes  and  becomes  more  vo- 
luminous. 

1 74,  It  is  in  the  cellular  membrane  which 
unites  the  two  layers  of  thefe  ligaments,  that  the 
blood  veffels  run  which  go  to  the  uterus,  as  well 
as  the  trunks  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  which  return 
from  it,  and  where  congeftions  and  milky  ab- 
fceffes  are  chiefly  formed. 

175.  We  there  alfo  remark  two  cords,  one 
on  each  fide,  called  the  round  ligaments,  which 
defcend  from  the  fuperior  angles  of  the  uterus, 
before  and  a  little  below  the  beginning  of  the 
tubes.  Thefe  ligaments  bend  towards  the  puhes, 
and  pafs  out  through  the  rings  in  the  oblique 
mufcles :  they  divide  into  many  branches ;  and, 
forming  a  kind  of  crow-foot,  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  in  the  teguments 
round  about  the  groins. 

.176.  Thefe  cords  appear  to  be  vafcular  and 
flefhy,  as  well  as  ligamentous.  The  arteries 
which  make  part  of  their  compofition,  come 
from  the  fpermatic  ;  and  a  fmall  nerve  from  the 
renal  plexus  accompanies  them.  They  enlarge 
during  pregnancy,  and  become  plethoric,  like  the 
fubftance  of  the  uterus :  which  gives  them  a  true 
flefhy  appearance.  It  is  rather  to  their  plethoric 
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ftate  that  we  ought  to  refer  thofe  pains  in  the 
groins  which  torment  fome  women,  whether  in 
the  latter- periods  of  geftation,  or  in  certain  mor- 
bific affections  of  the  uterus,  than  to  their  ex- 
tenfion  and  ftretching. 

177.  Befides  thefe  four  principal  ligaments, 
we  fee  two  others  on  the  anterior  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  uterus ;  but  they  are  not  very  appa- 
rent, except  we  feparate  that  vifcus  from  the 
frladder  and  reffum :  they  are  femilunar  folds  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  it  has  pleafed  fome  ana- 
tomifts  to  call  the  little  round  ligaments,  Thofe 
which  are  behind  defcend  from  the  lateral,  pof- 
terior, and  inferior  parts  of  the  uterus,  and  lofe 
themfelves  towards  the  lumbar  regions  :  we  com-r 
monly  attribute  the  pains  which  are  felt  in  thofe 
parts,  in  the  latter  periods  of  geftation,  and  in 
labour,  as  well  as  in  the  complete  prolapfus  of  the 
uterus,  to  their  extenfion  and  ftretching,  Thofe 
which  are  obferved  between  the  uterus  and  the 
Madder,  are  a  little  fmaller ;  the  ufes  of  both  feem 
to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  broad  ligaments, 

178.  The  fallopian  tubes  are  two  conduits 
which  take  a  winding  courfe ;  they  are  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  their  name 
fufficiently  defcribes  their  figure.  They  are  fo 
narrow  at  the  end  next  the  uterus,  that  their*  ori- 
fices 
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fices  will  fcarcely  admit  a  very  fmall  bodkin  5 
but  they  enlarge  infenlibly  as  far  as  their  mid- 
dle, where  they  narrow  a  little,  and  then  dilate 
again :  they  terminate  in  a  kind  of  expanfion, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  flefhy  fringe.  This 
extremity  is  loofe  and  floating  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis. 

179.  The  ftru&ure  of  the  tubes  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  the  fame  as  that  of  the  uterus ;  like 
that  they  are  enveloped  by  the  peritoneum ;  we 
£nd  in  them  feveral  orders  of  fibres  ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  extenfion  and  contraction.  One 
of  the  flefhy  fringes  which  border  the  expan- 
fion of  the  tube^  is  attached  to  the  ovarium ;  the 
others  feem  deftined  to  dilate  it,  and  apply  it 
ftri&ly  to  that  body,  in  order  to  receive  from  it 
what  the  woman  furnifhes  for  generation. 

1 80,  When  we  confider  the  ftruclure  of  thefe 
tubes,  and  their  relation  to  the  ovaria,  their  func- 
tion, whatever  it  be,  will  always  appear  extreme- 
ly wonderful;  and  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
allowing  them  a  vermicular  motion,  which  op- 
pofes  the  reirogradation  of  the  firft  produce  of 
conception.   We  obferve,  moreover,  that  the 
tubes  eftablifh  a  communication  even  from  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  to  that  of  the  uterus ; 

and 
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and  confequently,  by  means  of  that  and  of  the 
vagina,  to  the  external  parts. 

1 8 1.  The  ovarla  are  two  whitifh  bodies, 
nearly  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  large  bean. 
They  are  placed  loofely  in  the  pofterior  pinions 
of  the  broad  ligaments ;  and  are  attached  by  a 
kind  of  ligamentous  cord  to  the  fuperior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  uterus,  behind  the  origin  of 
the  tubes.  Thefe  bodies  are  larger  in  the  prime 
of  life  than  in  advanced  age,  when  they  in  fome 
meafure  wither  and  dry  up.  They  are  a  little 
plump  during  the  time  the  woman  is  fruitful ; 
and,  according  to  fome  authors,  are  marked  with, 
as  many  cicatrices  as  fhe  has  had  children. 

182,  We  know  not  perfectly  either  the 
nru&ure  or  ufe  of  the  ovarla :  we  only  know 
that  they  are  neceffary  for  generation  ;  and  that 
to  deprive  animals  of  them,  is  fufficient  to  take 
away  from  them  the  faculty  of  propagation. 
The  foetus  is  fometimes  developed  in  them  ;  and 
I  found  in  one  a  kind  of  bony  rock,  furnifhed 
with  nine  folid  teeth  perfectly  formed :  though 
the  example  is  not  unique,  it  is  a  phenomenon 
not  lefs  furprifing ;  I  mail  fpeak  of  it  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter.  The  ancients  looked  upon 
the  ovarla  as  glandular  bodies,  and  gave  them 

the 
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the  name  of  tejiicles:  they  thought  a  prolific 
liquor  was  fecreted  in  them,  like  that  of  the 
man.  The  moderns  conftantly  finding  in  them 
a  number  of  little  veficles,  which  they  look  upon 
as  fo  many  eggs,  think  they  are  nothing  but  the 
refervoirs  of  them. 

183.  The  ideas  that  have  been  entertained  of 
the  ovaria,  have  given  rife  to  various  opinions 
concerning  the  impenetrable  myftery  of  gene- 
ration :  that  of  the  ancients  produced  the  fyftem 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  feeds ;  and  that  of  the 
moderns,  the  fyftem  of  eggs. 

1 84.  The  tubes,  the  ovaria,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  uterus,  are  fupplied  by  the  fpermatic  vefTels, 
which  form  by  their  divifion,  in  women  as  in 
men,  a  kind  of  body  like  a  vine,  from  whence 
the  different  branches  go  to  their  deftination. 

185.  The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  na- 
turally narrow  in  virgins,  and  always  fo  fhort, 
that  we  may  eafily  touch  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
with  the  extremity  of  the  finger ;  but  its  dimen- 
fions  vary  according  to  circumftances.  It  may 
be  ftretched  to  the  length  of  more  than  half  a 
foot,  and  widened  fo  as  to  contain  the  head  of  a 
child:  but  it  foon  returns  to  its  natural  ftate, 
when  the  caufes  of  its  alteration  ceafe  to  act ; 
which  proves  that  its  texture  is  very  elaftic. 

186.  The 
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1 86.  The  anterior  part  of  the  vagina  Is  much 
fhorter  than  the  pofterior,  becaufe  that  canal  is 
a  little  curved  towards  the  pubes,  and  its  two  ex- 
tremities are,  as  it  were,  cut  with  a  flope.  One 
of  them  embraces  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  about 
five  or  fix  lines  above  the  external  orifice ;  from 
whence  the  internal  membrane  of  that  canal 
feems  to  be  reflected  over  the  os  tinea,  and  con- 
tinued into  the  uterus  itfelf.  The  other  extre- 
mity of  the  vagina  forms  the  entrance  of  it:  it  is 
furrounded  by  a  very  confiderable  vdSculzx  plexus; 
and  embraced  by  two  flefhy  bands,  which  mount 
from  the  fphintJer  ani  to  the  clitoris,  called  con- 
Jiriclor  mufcles.  The  plethora  and  fwelling  of 
the  former,  joined  to  the  contraction  of  thefe 
latter,  narrow  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  more 
or  lefs,  and  often  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner. 

1 87.  In  the  middle  of  that  vafcular  network 
are  found  two  glands,  of  the  fize  of  a  finall 
French  bean ;  whofe  excretory  duct,  which  is 
feveral  lines  long,  opens  into  the  fides  of  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vagina ;  and  there  emits,  fometimes 
with  force,  the  liquor  fecreted  by  thofe  glands. 

1 85,  The  ftructure  of  the  vagina  is  not  yet 
very  well  known.  Some  give  it  a  flefhy  c*oat, 
compofed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  j  that  is  to  fay, 

longi- 
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longitudinal  and  circular.  Others,  with  more 
reafon,  allow  it  only  two  membranes  ;  of  which 
the  internal,  much  more  extenfive  and  of  a  clofer 
texture  than  the  other,  forms  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  folds  or  wrinkles,  which  fingularly  dimi- 
nifli  the  capacity  of  that  canal;  while  the  exter- 
nal is  merely  cellular.  It  is  thofe  folds  in  the 
former,  and  which  nature  has  placed  there  as  in 
referve  for  the  time  of  labour,  which  permit  the 
vagina  to  lengthen  and  enlarge  as  occafion  re- 
quires-. 

189.  Between  the  two  membranes  of  the 
vagina,  and  chiefly  towards  its  inferior  extremi- 
ty, run  confiderable  blood-veflels;  and  there  we 
find  agreat  number  of  glands,  which  fecrete  the 
mucous  liquor  which  always  lines  the  infide  of 
that  canal.  We  obferve  in  it,  moreover,  a  fort 
of  diploical  or  cavernous  texture,  into  which  the 
blood  feemsto  rufh  during  the  venereal  orgafmy 
as  it  does  into  the  corpora  c-avernofa  of  the  cli- 
toris. 

190.  The  axis  of  the  vagina  is  not  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  uterus :  thefe  two  parts  form  an 
elbow  more  or  lefs  confidera  le,  which  ought  to 
be  well  obferved  in  certain  cafes.  The  falient 
part  of  this  elbow  is  towards  the  facrum,  and  the 
returning  part  towards  the  pubes :  this  difpofition, 

it 
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it  is  true,  is  not  the  fame  in  the  latter  period  of 
labour,  and  does  not  merit  the  fame  attention. 

191.  The  vagina  is  not  infulated  in  the  midft 
of  the  pelvis :  it  has  very  clofe  connections,  by 
means  of  the  cellular  membrane,  with  the  canal 
of  the  urethra,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder,  and  with  the  return. 

192.  Its  velfels  arife  from  the  pudica  commu- 
nia,  which  likewife  fend  fome  to  the  external 
parts  of  generation ;  and  its  nerves  come  from 
moft  of  the  fources  which  fupply  the  uterus. — 
See  §  170. 

193.  Tranfverfe  partitions  have  often  been 
found  in  the  vagina ;  and  it  has  been  known  to 
open  into  the  return,  in  women  who  wanted 
the  external  parts  of  generation,  without  this 
vicious  conformation  having  rendered  them  ab- 
folutely  barren. — See  Barbaut,  torn.  i.  p.  59. 
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Of  the  Gravid  Uterus^ 

194.  If,  in  the  firft  period  of  life^  nature  feems 
to  forget  the  uterus ,  to  labour  at  the  perfection  of 
other  parts  ;  aim  oft  entirely  occupied  upon  that 
vifcus  during  pregnancy,  and  upon  the  wonder- 
ful operations  carrying  on  within  it,  llie  pro- 
duces in  it  the  mod  furprifing  changes.  It  in 
a  manner  enjoys  a  new  life,  it  takes  a  new 
form,  a  new  fituation,  a  new  organization,  and 
its  mufcular  powers  are  eminently  developed, 
againft  the  time  of  labour.  The  changes  which 
the  uterus  undergoes  during  pregriancy  are  then 
in  its  volume,  in  its  figure,  in  its  ftructure,  iu 
its  fituation,  and  the  action  of  which  it  becomes 
fufceptible. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Changes  which  Pregnancy  produces  in  the 
Volume y  Figure,  and  Structure  of  the  Uterus. 

195.  Though  we  do  not  perceive  very 
clearly  what  paifes  in  the  uterus  at  the  inftant 
Vol.  I.  K  of 
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of  conception,  nor  even  in  the  firft  periods  of 
pregnancy,  there  is  however  a  great  probabi- 
lity that  its  orifices,  at  firft  a  little  open  to  re- 
ceive the  femen,  prefently  clofe  to  retain  it. 
But  does  its  fubftance  contract  to  embrace  the 
germ  more  clofely,  and  does  its  cavity  become 
lefs,  immediately  after  impregnation,  as  fome 
have  thought  ?  There  is  no  experiment  which 
can  throw  the  fmalleft  light  on  this  fubject.  If 
the  uterus  has  been  found  in  that  ftate  of  contrac- 
tion in  animals  that  have  been  opened  immedi- 
ately after  coition,  was  not  that  contraction  the 
effect  of  the  violent  death  they  had  been  made  to 
fuffer,  rather  than  of  the  impregnation  ?  and  does 
it  follow  that  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  a 
woman  who  conceives  with  pleafure,  and  who 
feels  no  pain  from  it  afterwards  ? 

196.  The  augmentation  of  the  uterus  is 
fcarcely  fenfible  from  one  month  to  another  at 
the  beginning  of  pregnancy ;  but  it  becomes  fo 
large  in  the  fequel,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  can  be  effected.  Till  the  third  month, 
the  uterus  in  moft  women  continues  fmall  enough 
to  be  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ; 
and  it  is  not  generally  till  the  fourth  that  its 
fundus  rifes  fufficiently  above  the  fuperior  firait, 
t©  be  manifeftly  felt  by  applying  the  hand  to 
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the  hypogajiric  region.  In  the  fifth  month  it 
mounts  to  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  um- 
bilicus, and  is  as  much  above  it  at  the  end  of  the 
fixth.  In  the  feventh,  it  enters  the  eplgajirlc 
region,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of  it  in  the 
eighth  ;  but  is  often  found  below  it  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth. 

197.  Although  the  liter tis  increafes  in  every 
direction  during  pregnancy,  in  proportion  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  produce  of  conception; 
yet  all  its  diameters  do  not  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion  in  every  period,  whether  in  refpect 
to  themfelves,  or  to  the  fcetus.  The  longitudi- 
nal axis  of  this  vifcus  increafes  much  more  from 
the  third  to  the  fixth  month,  than  from  that  to 
the  ninth  :  while  the  other  dimenfions  augment 
much  lefs  in  the  firft  periods  than  in  the  latter ; 
when  the  cavity  evidently  grows  rounder  in  all 
parts,  without  however  entirely  lofing  that  oval 
figure  which  appears  natural  to  it.  This  cavity, 
relatively  to  the  fcetus,  is  very  large  in  the  two 
firft  months,  and  very  fmall  in  the  latter. 

198.  Thefe  differences,  minute  perhaps  in 
appearance,  but  important  with  refpect  to  the 
views  of  nature,  depend  on  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
uterus,  on  the  degree  of  refinance  prefented  by 
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its  different  parts,  and  on  the  almoft  invariable 
order  in  which  its  development  takes  place. 

199.  The  fibres  of  the  fundus  and  body  of 
this  organ,  more  fupple,  and  naturally  much 
more  difpofed  to  unfold,  than  thofe  of  its  neck, 
furnifh  almoft  the  whole  of  the  amplification 
necelTary  before  the  fixth  month  of  pregnancy; 
fo  that  till  that  time  the  uterus  feems  to  borrow 
nothing  from  its  neck.  It  is  at  that  epoch  that 
the  fibres  of  the  latter  part  begin  to  develop,  and 
contribute  with  the  former  to  the  dilatation  ne- 
celTary for  the  convenient  lodgment  of  the  fe- 
tus and  its  appurtenances.  From  this  time  all 
the  fibres  extend  and  unfold  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, and  continue  to  do  fo  for  fome  time  : 
but,  towards  the  end^of  pregnancy,  the  dilatation 
of  the  uterus  is  made  almoft  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  fibres  of  its  neck,  becaufe  thofe  of 
the  f  undus  make  a  greater  rcfiftance ;  and  there 
no  longer  exifts  a  perfect  equilibrium  in  the  re- 
action of  thofe  two  parts,  either  on  each  other, 
or  on  the  produce  of  conception. 

200.  As  foon  as  that  equilibrium  is  deftroyed, 
the  fibres  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  begin  to  make  efforts 
to  expel  the  fubftances  which  conftitute  the  preg- 
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nancy,  and  do  it  in  a  manner  fenfible  to  the 
touch.  If  we  then  introduce  the  finger  through 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  fo  as  to  touch  the  mem- 
branes of  the  fcetusy  we  find  them  flaccid  one 
moment,  and  tenfe  the  next ;  which  clearly  de- 
monftrates  this  alternate  action. 

201.  At  this  time  the  fibres  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  fuftain  not  only  the  whole  effort  of 
the  internal  agents,  which  they  participated  be- 
fore with  thofe  of  the  fundus,  but  alfo  the  effect 
of  the  re-action  of  the  latter  on  thofe  fame 
agents  ;  which  conftrains  them  to  unfold  fo  ra- 
pidly, that  in  iefs  than  two  months  the  neck  is 
developed,  and  entirely  effaced. 

202.  If  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  becomes  ftill 
larger  after  this  time,  it  is  all  at  the  expence  of 
thefe  fibres,  now  become  weaker.  At  firft  they 
diftend  and  lengthen :  then  they  feem  to  range 
themfelves  by  the  fide  of  each  other ;  which  ren- 
ders the  uterus  fo  thin  in  this  part,  that  the  edges 
of  its  orifice  are  often  no  thicker  than  two  or 
three  folds  of  common  paper. 

203.  It  is  by  the  fame  mechanifm  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  begins  to 
be  effected,  and  the  labour  pains  manifefted. 
If  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  of  geftation  is 
almoft  always  the  epoch  of  thofe  pains,  it  is  be- 
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caufe  the  order  of  the  fucceffive  development  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  uterus,  as  I  have  ftated 
it,  is  almoft  immutable :  for  it  cannot  vary 
without  retarding  or  accelerating  the  time  of 
labour,  which  feems  to  be  the  natural  effect 
of  it. 

204.  Whenever  the  fibres  of  the  fundus,  and 
body  of  the  uterus,  too  ftrongly  refill  develop- 
ment in  the  firft  periods  of  geftation,  delivery 
takes  place  before  the  proper  time,  and  quite 
as  naturally  as  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month; 
becaufe  thofe  of  the  neck  are  forced  to  unfold 
prematurely,  and  cannot  fupport  the  re-action 
of  the  others  beyond  a  certain  time.  On  the 
contrary,  labour  happens  later  in  thofe  women 
where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  does  not  unfold  at 
the  time  intended  by  nature ;  whether  becaufe 
the  fibres  of  the  fuperior  parts  are  more  extenfi- 
ble  and  lefs  irritable  than  ufual,  or  becaufe  the 
neck  is  affected  by  a  fcirrhous  hardnefs. 

205.  This  double  affertion  is  not,  as  fome  may 
imagine,  merely  the  fruit  of  fpeculation,  intend- 
ed to  fquare  with  an  eftablifhed  theory ;  but  a 
truth  which  experience  and  obfervation  have 
many  times  demonftrated.  I  have  met  with  a 
great  many  of  thefe  cafes  where  premature  deli- 
very has 'been  entirely  owing  to  the  feeble  orga- 
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nization,  either  natural  or  accidental,  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  I  have  frequently  predi&ed, 
without  the  leaft  fear  of  being  deceived,  that  it 
would  happen  fo — fometimes  at  five  months, 
fometimes  at  fix  or  feven,  according  as  the  de- 
velopment was  more  or  lefs  advanced-— when  I 
examined  the  woman  at  a  time  when  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  ought  hull  to  have  had  all  its  natu- 
ral firmnefs,  thicknefs,  and  length  :  the  event  has 
conftantly  juftified  my  prediction.  If  the  prema- 
ture development  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ac- 
celerates thus  the  courfe  of  geftation,  and  advan- 
ces the  epoch  of  labour ;  it  feems  to  be  equally 
proved,  that  a  defect  of  expanfion  in  that  part, 
at  the  ufual  time,  may  prolong  one  and  retard 
the  other,  as  we  have  a  thoufand  times  obferved 
that  its  natural  or  accidental  compactnefs  has 
fingularly  prolonged  the  duration  of  labour, 
when  it  has  begun  at  the  period  prefcribed  by 
nature  in  almoft  all  women.  As  the  obferva- 
tions  which  I  have  collected  concerning  this 
caufe  of  retarded  birth,  are  not  fupported  by 
all  the  authenticity  I  could  have  wifhed  to  give 
them,  and  which  feems  neceffary  to  carry  con- 
viction, I  mall  pafs  them  over  in  filence  for  the 
prefent.  • 

206.  When  we  compare  the  uterus  at  the  ap- 
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proach  of  labour  with  what  it  was  before  prcgr 
nancy,  we  fee  that  its  extenfion  is  lefs  the  effect 
of  a  fimple  development,  than  of  a  kind  of  gene- 
ration,  or  rather  of  increafe,  which  does  not 
always  take  place  without  injuring  the  original 
parts.  According  to  M.  Levret,  the  folid  mafs 
of  the  uterus  in  its  natural  Mate,  or  in  a  ftate  of 
vacuity,  is  about  four  cubic  inches  and  an  half, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  geftation  fifty-one 
inches  ;  fo  that,  fays  he,  the  proportion  of  the 
fmalleft  uterus  to  the  largeft  is  nearly  as  9  to 
I02,  or  as  1  to  1  \  \  *. 

207.  The  uterus  does  not,  in  fact,  extend 
after1  the  manner  of  the  bladder :  if  its  parietes 
do  not  preferve  all  their  natural  thicknefs  while 
it  acquires  a  larger  capacity,  at  leaft  they  lofe  fq 
little  of  it,  that  many  authors  have  thought  it 
remains  the  fame  in  all  periods.  Indeed,  while 
thofe  have  advanced  that  the  uterus  in  develop- 
ing lofes  nothing  of  its  thicknefs,  others  have 
maintained  that  that  thicknefs  diminifhes  infen- 
fibly  from  the  firft  period  of  geftation  to  that 
of  labour  j  and  fome,  of  an  abfolutely  contrary 
opinion,  aflure  us  that,  far  from  diminifhing,  it 
augments  in  the  fame  proportions  as  the  uterine 
cavity  becomes  larger. 

¥  L'Art  des  Accouchemcns,  troificme  edit.  p.  309. 
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-i  08.  Such  a  variety  of  fentiments  on  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  may  have  arifen  from  the  part  of  the 
uterus  that  has  been  examined,  and  from  the 
time  at  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  eftimate 
•its  thicknefs.  It  is  moreover  certain  that  the 
parietes  of  the  uterus  do  not  prefent  the  fame 
thicknefs  in  all  women  at  the  latter  end  of  gef- 
tation,  nor  in  the  fame  woman  at  the  end  of 
every  pregnancy  \  for,  independently  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  may  be  looked  on  as  individual, 
there  are  accidental  ones,  which  depend  on  the 
fmaller  or  greater  degree  of  dilatation  in  each 
pregnancy,  and  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  deter- 
mined to  the  uterus,  to  nourifli  and  develop  its 
fubftance. 

209.  To  judge  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  parities 
of  the  uterus,  at  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy,  we 
ought  to  examine  that  vifcus  in  the  ftate  of  its 
greateft  dilatation,  that  is  to  fay,  before  the  waters 
of  the  amnion  are  evacuated  ;  for  that  thicknefs 
augments  in  proportion  as  it  contracts,  and  its 
cavity  diminifhes,  immediately  after  delivery — - 
we  ought  to  examine  it  in  all  parts,  becaufe 
there  are  fome  where  it  is  conflantly  thicker, 
and  others  where  it  is  always  thinner,  than  in 
its  natural  rtate".    The  place  where  the  placenta 
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is  attached,  is  always  that  where  the  thicknefs  of 
the  parietes  of  the  uterus  is  the  moft  confiderable  ; 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice  that  where  it  is 
leaft..  If  it  does  not  augment  in  the  former 
during  pregnancy,  at  leaft  we  may  be  fure  it 
remains  fuch  as  it  was  in  every  part  before  im- 
pregnation ;  it  is  the  only  part  where  it  feems 
to  preferve  the  fame  ftate.  It  diminifhes  in  the 
reft,  and  very  manifeftly  in  the  neck,  fo  that  the 
edge  of  the  orifice  is  often  no  thicker  than  two 
or  three  folds  of  writing  paper. 

210.  Admitting  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
parietes  of  the  uterus  diminiflies  in  proportion  as 
its  development  takes  place,  yet  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe  it  to  that  degree  which  Maurheau  has 
publifhed,  rather  according  to  the  opinion  of 
fome  of  his  predeceffors,  than  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. Except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice, 
where  it  is  generally  very  thin  at  the  approach 
cf  labour,  it  has  been  found  in  all  parts  to  be  of 
about  half  the  thicknefs  it  was  of  before  preg- 
nancy. 

211.  The  greater  thicknefs  which  has  been 
obferved  in  the  part  where  the  placenta  is,  as  it 
were,  grafted,  has  made  many  accoucheurs,  and 
particularly  M.  Levret%  believe  that  this  portion 
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of  the  uterus  was  lefs  developed  than  the  reft, 
and  preferved  a  greater  denfity  * ;  but  by  fol- 
lowing them  ftep  by  ftep  we  are  tempted  to 
embrace  the  contrary  opinion,  and  to  believe 
with  Deventer  that  this  part  extends  itfelf  more 
than  the  others.  M.  Levret  himfelf  feems  to 
prove  it,  when  he  affures  us  that  "  the  fundus 
"  of  the  uterus  retains  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
"  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  extenfion  at 
"  the  end  of  geftation,  when  the  placenta  is  at- 
"  tached  there  f." 

212.  If  it  is  demonftrated  that  the  pan 'etes  of 
the  uterus  preferve  the  thicknefs  which  they  have 
at  the  end  of  pregnancy  only  by  the  influx  of 
fluids ;  that  their  veffels  dilate  ;  in  one  word, 
that  they  become  more  fpongy  and  humid — why 
not  admit  that  the  place  where  the  placenta  is 
attached  develops  itfelf  as  much  as.  the  others,  if 
not  more  ? 

213.  A  healthy  uterus  extends  itfelf  uniformly 
in  every  point,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
fibres  and  veflels  in  each  of  them,  If  it  has 
been  fometimes  found  of  an  irregular  form  to- 
wards the  end  of  pregnancy,  that  irregularity, 

*  Obfervations  fur  la  Caufe  4es  AcCQUchemens  Laborieux, 
part  i.  p.  i?.o,  130,  &c. 

•\  L'Arc  des  AccpuChemsns,  §  279. 
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which  is  often  only  momentary,  depends  on  the 
form  the  child  takes  in  its  motions,  or  on  the 
pofition  it  refts  in  ;  for  the  fancies  of  the  uterus, 
are  never  drawn  fo  tight  on  the  produce  of  con- 
ception, as  not  to  be  able  to  yield  to  that  change 
of  figure,  except  at  the  inftant  of  ftrong  con- 
tractions, or  of  labour  pains. 

214.  I  have  obferved  that  the  parteies  of  the 
pterus  thicken  in  proportion  as  its  cavity  dimi- 
nishes, and  as  its  fibres  contract  in  length :  the 
time  when  they  prefent  the  greater!:  thicknefs, 
feems  then  to  be  immediately  after  delivery. 
That  thicknefs,  incomparably  greater  than  before 
labour,  frill  increafes  in  the  firft  moments,  be-, 
caufe  there  is  a  greater  influx  of  blood  into  the 
Tubftance  of  the  uterus  than  can  be  difcharge^ 
from  it. 

215.  According  to  the  part  we  examine,  and 
the  time  in  which  the  examination  is  made,  we 
fhall  find  the  parteies  of  the  uterus  thicker  or- 
thinner.  Thofe  who  only  attend  to  the  thick- 
nefs which,  the  edge  of  the  orifice  often  prefents 
at  the  approach  of  labour,  and  efpecially  of  a 
rirft  labour,  will  believe  with  Mar'tccau,  who 
was  the  echo  of  Galen^  -Avicenna,  Aet'tus^  &c. 
that  the  uterus  becomes  confiderably  thinner  in 
the  courfe  of  its  development ;  while  thofe  who 
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only  judge  of  it  from  its  appearance  after  deli- 
very, will,  on  the  contrary,  imagine  that  it 
thickens. 

216.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tex- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  the  extraordinary  refift- 
ance  which  in  its  natural  ftate  it  oppofes  to  any 
dilating  force,  cannot,  without  aftonifliment,  fee 
it  yield  in  pregnancy,  and  permit  the  fetus  to 
be  freely  evolved  in  it :  the  more  we  confider  it, 
the  more  wonderful  the  operations  of  nature 
will  appear  in  this  part  of  her  work. 

1 1 7.  The  natural  cavity  of  the  uterus  being 
fufficiently  large  to  contain  the  produce  of  con- 
ception during  the  firft  days,  nature  feems  to 
employ  that  time  only  in  relaxing  the  fibres 
which  muft  firft  give  way  :  by  thus  attacking  at 
firft  only  the  weaker,  fhe  procures  more  time  to 
fubdue  the  others,  and  difpofe  them  to  accom- 
plifh  the  fame  views.  Always  ceconomical  in 
her  means,  fhe  employs  nothing  but  fluids  to 
produce  all  thefe  wonderful  effects.  While  the 
fmall  quantity  of  water  which  furrounds  the 
embryo,  and  which  continually  diftils  into  the 
uterus,  a£ts  againft  every  point  of  the  internal 
furface  of  th.st  vifcus  with  a  force  relative  to  the 
bafe  and  height  of  the  current  which  determines 
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it  to  that  part  *,  the  fluids  which  circulate  flowly 
in  the  vefTels  of  its  fubftance  exert  the  fame 
efforts  to  dilate  and  develop  it,  as  many  authors 
have  obferved  *f*. 

2 1 8.  The  fibres  of  the  uterus  not  only  unfold 
and  lengthen  during  pregnancy,  but  they  alfo 
become  fofter,  more  fpongy,  and  redder ;  fo 
that  at  laft  we  recognize  in  them  all  the  appear- 
ances of  mufcular  fibres :  like  them  too  they  are 
extremely  irritable,  and  capable  of  contraction. 

219.  If  pregnancy  brings  about  thefe  changes 
in  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  delivery  produces  ex- 
actly the  contrary.  They  gather  up  and  fhort- 
en  during  the  expulfion  of  the  child  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  then  they  become  denfer  and  paler, 
in  proportion  as  their  depletion  takes  place :  fo 
that,  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  delivery,  the 
uterus  appears  nearly  in  its  original  ftate. 

220.  The  vefTels  of  the  uterus  are  not  ex- 
empted from  the  effects  of  pregnancy.  Bound 
to  the  fibres  which  they  fupply,  and  extended 
by  them  in  their  development,  their  numerous 

*  Puzos,  Traite  des  Accouchemens,  p.  26,  et  fuiv.  Levret, 
L'Art  dcs  Accouchemens,  troifieme  edit.  aph.  351.  David, 
Traite  de  la  Nutrition  et  de  l'Accroiflement,  p.  4,  et  fuiv. 

t  Levret,  ibid.  aph.  256.  348.  352.  Roederer,  Elements 
de  l'Art  des  Accouchemens,  §  67. 

windings 
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windings  are  effaced ;  and  being  lefs  preffed  by 
the  fibres  which  furround  them,  fome  of  them, 
are  dilated  to  a  furprifing  degree. 

221.  If  that  dilatation  is  not  obferved  in  all 
the  regions  of  the  uterus  where  there  are  fenfi- 
ble  veffels,  at  leaft  we  obferve  it  conftantly  in 

>  the  part  occupied  by  the  placenta  :  there  all  ac- 
coucheurs know  that  many  of  the  Jtnufes  men- 
tioned in  par.  167  become  large  enough  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  little  finger;  and  the  others, 
a  moderate-fized  quill.  It  is  not  only  the  fan- 
guine  veffels  which  are  developed  to  that  degree 
during  pregnancy :  the  lymphatic  veffels  are 
much  more  fo,  in  proportion  to  their  primitive 
diameters ;  fmce,  according  to  Mr.  CruikJJmnky 
they  become  as  large  as  a  goofe  quill ;  and  befides 
appear  fo  numerous,  that  the  uterus  feems  to 
be  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  thofe  veffels. 

222.  The  changes  which  pregnancy  produces 
in  the  direction  and  diameters  of  the  uterine 
veffels,  do  they  not  declare  thofe  which  the  cir- 
culation muft  likewife  undergo  in  them  ?  In 
proportion  as  the  uterus  is  developed,  as  its  tex- 
ture becomes  fofter  and  more  fpongy,  the  arte- 
ries being  ftraighter  and  lefs  preffed,  give  lefs 
refiftance  to  the  courfe  of  the  blood  ;  the  motion 
of  that  fluid  becomes  freer  in  them  ;  they  then 

receive 
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receive  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time  ;  they 
tranfmit  more  into  the  veins,  as  well  as  into  the 
Jinufes  or  refervoirs  which  communicate  with 
the  placenta,  and  depofit  there  the  portion  of 
blood  deftined  to  vivify  the  foetus  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies. 

223.  If  thefe  firft  phenomena  are  fo  many 
natural  effects  of  the  development  of  the  uterus 
during  pregnancy,  its  contraction  at  the  moment 
of  delivery  produces  others  not  lefs  interefting, 
fince  they  furnifh  us  with  ufeful  reflections  in 
practice. 

224.  In  proportion  as  the  cavity  of  this  vifr 
cus  diminifhes,  the  veffels  fold  and  become 
convoluted  as  they  were  before  impregnation; 
they  fuffer  a  comppeffion  not  only  fo  much  the 
ftronger,  as  the  action  of  the  uterus  on  the  con- 
tained body  is  more  powerful,  and  as  that  body 
gives  a  greater  refiftance ;  but  alfo  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  its  natural  {late. 

/  225.  During  this  time  the  blood  flows  more 
difficultly  through  the  arteries,  and  paffes  more 
fiowly  into  the  finufes ;  the  finufes  receive  a  fmall- 
er  quantity  of  it  in  a  given  time  than  before,  and 
tranfmit  lefs  into  the  parts  indicated  in  par.  222* 
226.  The  blood  partes  with  fo  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  when  the  la- 
j  bow 
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bolir  becomes  ftrong  and  lafting  after  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  waters  of  the  amnion,  that  all  com- 
munication feems  to  be  intercepted  between  that 
kind  of  velTels  and  the  Jinufes  in  which  they  partly 
terminate  ;  and  between  the  Jinufes  themfelves 
and  thofe  of  the  placenta :  fo  that  the  child  can 
be  no  longer  vivified  by  the  blood  of  the  mother, 
nor  is  there  any  considerable  flooding  to  be 
feared  if  the  placenta  mould  be  detached  ;  and,  if 
any  exifted  before,  it  will  from  that  time  be  fuf- 
pended.  The  clofing  and  contraction  of  the 
uterus  after  the  exit  of  the  child,  and  ftill  more 
after  delivering  the  after-birth,  produce  the  fame 
phenomena. 

227.  It  is  on  thefe  obfervations  that  is  founded 
the  precept  which  will  immortalize  the  cele- 
brated Puzos,  and  the  rational  practice  which 
he  wifely  fubftituted  to  the  blind  and  murder- 
ous routine  followed  by  moft  accoucheurs  before 
his  time,  in  cafes  of  violent  flooding  *.  They 
ferve  equally  for  the  bafe  of  an  enlightened  the- 
ory on  the  origin  and  natural  ceflation  of  the 
fanguine  and  ferous  lochia,  and  for  the  explica- 
tion of  feveral  other  effects  which  I  mall  fpeak 
of  in  the  fequel. 

*  Voyez  l'Ouvrage  de  Puzos,  Memoire  fur  les  Pertes  de 
Sang. 

Vol,  I.  L  ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE  ft, 

V  Of  the  AWon  of  the  Uterus. 

11%.  The  uterus,  very  fenfible  and  very  irri- 
table, in  common  with  all  mufcles,  enjoys  two 
modes  of  action — a  tonic  action,  or  elafticity, 
which  is  equal  and  conftant ;  and  a  fpafmodic 
contraction,  which  is  fudden  and  momentary. 
By  the  former,  when  it  is  diftended  it  conftantly 
endeavours  to  reftore  itfelf  to  its  original  ftate  5 
but  it  is  by  the  latter  that  it  acquires  the  force 
neceflary  to  overcome  the  obftacles  to  that  refto- 
ratio%  and  to  deliver  itfelf  of  the  bodies  which 
encumber  and  incommode  it. 

229.  The  tonic  action  of  the  uterus,  or  its 
elafticity,  fubfifts  after  death,  and  feems  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  heat  of  the  fubject.  The 
expulfion  of  the  foetus  and  its  dependences,  after 
the  death  of  the  woman,  feems  to  confirm  this 
truth  * ;  and  it  is  likewife  proved  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  which  takes  place  as 

*  Many  authors  allure  us,  that  fome  women  have  been 
fpontaneoufly  del'tvered  after  their  death  ;  I  mall  difpenfe  with 
quoting  them.  M.  Levret  adds  to  their  teftimony*  by  faying 
that  he  is  convinced  of  it  from  his  own  experience  ;  but  I  do 
not  make  myfelf  refponfible  for  any  of  thefe  facts. 

quickly 
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quickly  and  ftrongly  as  after  the  moft  common 
labour,  when  we  extract  its  contents  at  the  in- 
ftant  life  ceafes  *,  If  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude, from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  tonic 
action  of  the  uterus  continues  fome  time  after 
the  ceffation  of  life,  experience  equally  proves 
that  it  may  be  fo  weak  after  delivery  as  to  ap- 
pear in  fome  meafure  deftroyed.  As  the  parietes 
of  the  uterus  then  remain  foft,  and  without  ap- 
parent action,  it  is  ufual  to  exprefs  that  ftate  by 
the  name  of  atony.  I  muft  obferve,  with  the 
'furgeon  of  Dijon  whom  I  have  juft  quoted,  that 
the  atony  in  queftion  is  not  an  abfolute  lofs  of 
tone  in  the  uterus  ;  but  only  a  diminution  of  its 
action,  and  of  its  irritability  and  fenfibility ;  a 
ftate  of  wearinefs,  of  exhaujlment  \  or,  in  one 

*  M.  Lc  Roux)  furgeon,  of  Dijon,  perceived,  in  delivering 
a  woman  who  had  been  dead  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that 
the  uterus  contracted  in  proportion  as  he  difengaged  the  child 
from  it ;  and  was  as  firm  and  folid  as  if  the  woman  had  been 
living.  When  he  proceeded  to  extract  the  after-birth)  the 
neck  of  that  vifcus,  he  fays,  obftructed  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  fo  much,  as  to  give  him  fome  doubts  of  the  reality  of 
the  woman's  death.  ( Voyez  Traite  des  Pertes,  obferv.  xiii. 
p.  25.) — In  opening  the  body  of  a  woman,  whom  I  had  de-. 
livered  in  the  fame  manner  immediately  after  her  death,  I 
found  the  uterus  ftrictly  contracted  on  the  placenta,  which  I. 
had  not  thought  necefTary  to  extract  after  the  child. 

L  2  word; 
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word,  of  fyncope,  to  make  ufe  of  the  expreffioil 
of  the  aforefaid  furgeon. 

230.  In  this  ftate  the  irritability  and  fenfibi- 
Hty  of  the  uterus  are  fometimes  fo  weakened* 
that  it  will  without  difficulty  bear  the  prefence 
of  the  hand  ;  and  even  ftimulating  liquors  in-^ 
jected  into  it  cannot  force  it  to  contract.  This 
cafe,  often  melancholy  for  the  woman,  is  at  the 
fame  time  one  of  the  moft  deplorable  for  the 
operator,  whom  unreafonable  people  confider  as 
accountable  for  all  events  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
his  utmoft  care  and  activity,  he  has  almoft  al- 
ways the  mortification  to  fee  the  woman  fink 
under  the  haemorrhage. 

231.  The  atony  of  the  uterus,  confidered  in 
this  fenfe,  may  affect  all  parts  of  that  vifcus,  or 
only  one.  Sometimes  it  takes  place  in  the  fun- 
dus and  body  only,  while  the  neck  enjoys  its 
full  tone ;  at  other  times  the  neck  alone  is  at- 
tacked by  itj  while  the  other  parts  contract  and 
clofe  as  ufual.  It  may  be  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  ;  and  manifeft  itfelf  at  the  inftant  of  deli- 
very, or  fome  hours,  and  even  days,  afterwards ; 
it  may  go  off  and  re-appear  a  number  of  times, 
like  a  fyncope,  properly  fo  called :  fo  that  it  is 
not  fufficient  that  the  uterus  be  contracted  in  the 
firft  moments,  as  almoft  always  happens  after 

2  delivery, 
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delivery,  for  the  woman  to  be  fecure  againft  an 
hemorrhage,  and  for  the  accoucheur  to  difmifs 
all  fear  *, 

*  There  are  many  examples  of  flooding,  fome  hours,  and 
even  days,  after  delivery, though  at  firft  there  was  no  more  than 
the  ufual  difcharge.  I  have  feen  this  accident  not  appear  till 
the  eighth  day  after  delivery,  and  in  another  cafe  not  till  the 
thirteenth.  The  uterus  was  foft  to  the  touch,  its  neck  was 
flaccid,  and  the  hand  might  eafily  have  been  introduced.  Ex- 
travafations  of  blood  may  be  formed  in  the  uterus  at  periods 
as  diftant  from  delivery,  if  the  neck  mould  be  ftrongly  con- 
traded  or  flopped  up  by  any  foreign  body.  A  woman  be- 
came a  victim  to  an  internal  haemorrhage  of  this  fpecies  the 
feventh  day  of  lying-in  ;  becaufe  a  furgeon,  to  flop  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood,  had  imprudently  filled  up  the  vagina  :  the 
truth  of  this  fact  may  be  relied  on.  The  following  will  per- 
haps be  thought  to  prefent  fomething  more  extraordinary, 
which  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  explain  ; 

A  woman  fix  months  gone,  having  been  delivered  the  29th 
Auguft  1776,  patted  the  firft  five  days  quietly  ;  the  revolution 
of  the  milk  being  completed,  and  the  lochia  already  whitifh. 
At  that  period,  a  troublefome  fenfation  of  numbnefs  in  the 
whole  right  fide,  comprehending  the  leg  and  arm,  informed 
her  that  the  menfes  were  going  to  appear,  that  numbnefs 
having  been  the  forerunner  of  them  for  eight  years.  In  fa£l 
the  blood  appeared  ;  and  the  woman  loft  more  than  a  dozen 
porringers  before  fhe  received  any  affiftance,  The  next  day, 
at  the  fame  hour,  every  thing  going  on  as  naturally  as  before 
the  haemorrhage,  the  numbnefs  returned,  and  was  followed 
by  an  evacuation  ftill  more  copious  than  before,  which  threw 
her  into  the  moft  imminent  danger  :  fne  recovered,  however, 
but  her  convalefcence  was  very  tedious, 

L  3  232.  The 
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232.  The  remote  caufe  of  aton^  may  be,  a 
bad  conftitution  in  the  woman  ;  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  uterus  itfelf,  which  fometimes  precedes 
or  accompanies  labour  ;  an  extreme  dilatation, 
when  the  uterus  contains  much  water,  or  feveral 
children.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  ftrong  and 
long-continued  labour  pains,  becaufe  the  forces 
of  the  uterus  may  be  exhaufted,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  other  organs  ;  and  a  finking  always  fucceeds 
every  fpecies  of  immoderate  action.  Laftly,  it 
is  never  more  to  be  feared  than  after  thofe  deli- 
veries which  the  vulgar  regard  as  the  moft  for- 
tunate, becaufe  they  are  the  quickeft  and  leaft 
painful.  In  this  fort  of  cafes,  the  uterus  being 
evacuated  fuddenly,  and  without  any  efforts, 
the  child  is,  as  it  were,  warned  out  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  waters ;  and  the  uterus  falls  into  a 
kind  of  ftupor  and  relaxation,  which  for  a  time 
fufpend  its  contractile  faculties. 

233.  This  ftate  of  uterine  fyncope  is  more  or 
lefs  troublefome  and  dangerous,  as  it  continues 
a  longer  or  fhorter  time ;  as  it  affects  all  parts 
of  the  uterus,  or  only  one  ;  and  as  the  placenta 
preferves  more  or  lefs  of  its  connections  with 
that  vtfcus.  The  atony  whofe  remote  caufe  is 
an  haemorrhage  which  has  preceded  labour, 
is  more  dangerous  than  that  which  arifes  from 

the 
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the  quick  and  too  fudden  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus.  In  this  latter  cafe  there  is 
nothing  alarming  while  the  placenta  is  not  de- 
tached in  any  part ;  but  it  may  have  confequen- 
ces  equally  dangerous,  if  that  body  mould  fepa- 
rate  before  the  forces  of  the  uterus  be  fufficiently 
reftored.  An  atony  of  the  neck  only  is  not  fo 
alarming  as  that  which  affects  the  fundus  and 
body  of  the  uterus ;  becaufe  the  placenta  is 
moft  commonly  attached  to  the  latter,  and  more 
open  orifices  are  found  there  than  in  the  for- 
mer, &c. 

234.  An  hemorrhage  is  the  only  accident 
which  can  effentially  arife  from  an  atony  of  the 
uterus ;  but  it  cannot  take  place  unlefs  the  pla- 
centa be  detached,  either  totally  or  in  part. 
The  quantity  of  blood  which  a  woman  lofes  in 
a  given  time,  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
atony,  to  the  quantity  of  the  placenta  feparated 
from  the  uterus,  and  to  the  momentum  of  the 
blood,  often  augmented  by  the  labour  pains 
which  have  preceded  it  *.    The  hemorrhage  is 

not 

*  A  woman  loft  before  my  eyes,  and  in  prefence  of  at  leaft 
thirty-five  of  my  pupils,  more  than  four  pounds  of  blood  m 
the  (hort  fpace  of  three  or  four  minutes,  notwithftanding  the 
promptitude  with  which  file  was  affifted  :  the  coagulum  col- 
lected from  the  bed,  and  put  into  the  fcale,  weighed  more 

L  4  than 
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not  always  apparent :  the  blood  fgmetimes  is 
retained  in  the  uterus ;  and  may  fo  far  dilate  it, 
as  to  give  it  nearly  the  capacity  it  had  before 
the  exit  of  the  child  *, 

235.  A  concealed  haemorrhage  is  more  ufual 
when  only  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus 
are  affected  by  an  atony,  than  when  it  takes 
place  in  all  parts  of  it.  The  clofing  of  the 
neck,  in  the  former  cafe,  is  fufficient  to  retain 
the  blood  in  the  cavity;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  a 
congeftion  cannot  be  formed,  unlefs  fome  for 
reign  body  mechanically  flops  up  the  vagina. 

236.  The  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation 
which  we  call  atony,  difpofes  the  uterus  to  be 
inverted,  if  we  attempt  to  extract  the  placenta^ 
when  it  fl$ll  adheres,  before  the  uterus  be  con- 
tracted, and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  globe,  a  little 
firm  to  the  touch  ;  as  alfo  if  the  woman  exerts 
ftrong  efforts  to  expel  it,  while  that  vifcus  is 
foft  and  inactive. 

than  three  pounds.  The  woman  was  able  to  be  carried 
home  j  and  was  fo,  contrary  to  my  wifh,  fome  hours  after- 
wards, without  the  leaft  inconvenience. 

*  In  the  woman  whom  I  mentioned  in  one  of  the  former 
obfervations,  though  at  the  feventh  day  of  her  lying-in,  the 
extravafation  of  blood  in  the  uterus  was  fo  confiderable,  that 
its  fundus  rofe  above  the  umbilicus* 

237.  The 
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237.  The  indication  prefented  by  an  atony 
of  the  uterus  confifts  in  routing  the  faculties 
which  are,  as  it  were,  afleep — in  augmenting  the 
lenfibility  and  irritability  of  that  vifcus  :  this  is 
done  by  frictions  on  the  hypogaftric  region  ;  by 
applying  hot  cloths  to  it,  and  fometimes  cold 
liquors,  either  aqueous  or  fpirituous ;  and  by  in* 
je&ing  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  A 
flooding  which  arifes  from  this  ftate  of  atony 
requires  no  other  treatment ;  and  cannot  be  Hop- 
ped but  by  the  reftoration  of  the  faculties  in 
queftion. 

23$.  The  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  uterus 
is  a  much  more  powerful  action  than  its  elafti- 
city :  it  is  produced  by  an  irritating  caufe  un- 
known to  us ;  and,  unlike  that  of  mqft  of  the 
mufcles,  is  not  fubjected  to  the  will :  no  woman 
can  augment  its  force,  or  diminifti  it ;  accele- 
rate its  return,  or  retard  it ;  though  ftrong 
paflions  of  the  mind  may  call  it  into  action,  or 
ftop  its  progrefs, 

239.  All  parts  of  the  uterus  contract  at  the 
fame  time,  no  one  remaining  at  reft  while  the 
others  act :  but  this  contraction  is  not  equally 
ftrong  in  every  part;  for,  if  it  were,  delivery 
could  not  advance.  If  it  is  ftronger  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  fundus  than  in  its  neck, 'it 

is 
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is  becaufe  the  fibres  are  not  equally  difpofed, 
nor  equally  numerous  in  thofe  two  parts  :  each 
fafciculus,  taken  feparately,  feems  to  act  with  the 
fame  degree  of  force  *. 

240.  The  uterus,  brifkly  irritated  againft  the 
obftacles  which  oppofe  it,  efpecially  in  difficult 
labours,  contracts  with  fo  much  force,  that  it 
often  exhaufts  its  ftrength,  and  falls  into  a  ftate 
of  inactivity ;  or  is  ruptured,  and  forces  the 

*  Although  it  is  eafy  to  acquire  the  demonftration  of  this 
truth — though  it  is  fo  evident  that  it  cannot  e'fcape  a  man  of 
the  leaft  degree  of  fkill,  even  him  who  has  no  other  guide  but 
nature — yet  opinions  are  ftill  divided  concerning  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus.  While  fome  refufe  that  v'tfcus  the  faculty 
of  contracting  after  the  manner  of  the  mufcles,  and  only  al- 
low it  a  tonic  action  j  others  maintain  that  the  neck  falls  in- 
to a  relaxation,  while  the  fundus  and  body  aft  powerfully. 
Some  aflure  us,  with  the  fame  confidence,  that  the  region  to 
which  the  placenta  is  affixed,  contributes  nothing  to  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  foetus;  and  fome,  in  fpite  of  the  teftimony  of 
the  fenfes  and  of  reafon,  fee  in  all  parts  two  planes  of  fibres, 
wliofe  action  is  alternate  ;  the  internal  plane  being  in  a  ftate 
of  relaxation  and  reft,  while  the  external  ftrongly  contracts. 
The  hardnefs  which  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  prefent,  during 
the  pain,  in  every  part  acceflible  to  the  finger,  whether  we 
touch  them  immediately,  or  through  the  coverings  of  the  ab- 
domeny  clearly  demonftrates  that  all  its  parts  contract  at  the 
fame  time,  and  that  no  one  is  at  reft  while  others  act ;  fince 
that  momentary  hardnefs  is  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  contrac- 
tion in  mufcles,  as  fupplenefs  is  of  a  ftate  of  reft  or,  inaction. 

child 
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child  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  action  is 
fo  powerful  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes,  that  the  hand 
of  the  moft  robuft  accoucheur  cannot  fupport  it 
above  an  inftant  without  fatigue,  and  without 
fuffering  pain  and  numbnefs. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  Changes  of  Situation  which  the  Uterus 
may  undergo  during  Pregnancy,  and  of  its  OblU 
quiiy. 

241.  At  whatever  time  we  confider  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  uterus,  and  its  connections  with 
the  neighbouring  parts,  especially  during  gefta- 
tion,  we  rarely  find  its  longitudinal  axis  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  more  rarely  (till 
with  a  line  which  would  divide  the  body  of  the 
woman  vertically  into  two  equal  parts.  Placed 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rediutn,  whofe  form 
and  volume  change  many  times  a  day  ;  floating 
in  fome  meafure  in  the  midft  of  the  pelvis,  in  its 
ufual  ftate,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  liga- 
ments which  feem  deftined  to  fix  it ;  fubje&ed 
to  the  impulfe  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and, 
s  like 
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like  them,  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  mufcles 
and  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  to  that  of  fome 
external  agents — the  uterus  has  no  abfolutely  de- 
termined fituation  ;  and  takes,  as  I  may  fay,  a 
new  one  every  inftant,  Sometimes  it  is  lower 
or  higher  ;  fometimes  it  is  inclined  towards  the 
facrum  or  towards  the  pubes,  and  at  other  times 
to  one  of  the  fides. 

242.  Thefe  momentary  deplacements,  which 
depend  on  the  fituation  and  the  natural  form 
of  the  uterus ;  on  the  difpofition  of  its  ligajnents, 
and  its  connections  with  the  neighbouring  parts, 
would  merit  no  attention,  if  their  mechauiiin 
did  not  throw  fome  light  on  that  of  fome  other 
deplacements  of  a  more  ferious  nature ;  not  c 
becaufe  they  are  greater,  but  becaufe  they  may 
difturb  the  harmony  even  of  the  moil  impor- 
tant functions.  It  is,  in  fad:,  to  the  fame  caufes 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  defcent  or  prolapfus 
of  the  uterus,  and  thofe  deplacements  known 
lately  by  the  denomination  of  retroverjion  and 
anteverfioft,  as  well  as  its  obliquity. 


SECTION 
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SECTION      i.  " 

Of  the  Defcent  or  Prolapfus  of  the  Uterus,  of  its 
Retroverfon,  and  Anteverfion. 

243.  If  the  uterus,  in  a  ftate  of  vacuity,  de- 
fcends  by  the  fmalleft  impulfe  from  the  abdomi- 
nal vtfcera,  it  does  it  in  a  miich  more  remark- 
able manner  during  the  firft  months  of  gefta- 
tion  j  as  well  becaufe  it  prefents  a  greater  fur- 
face  to  thofe  fame  vifcera,  which  renders  their 
impulfion  ftronger,  as  becaufe  its  weight  be- 
comes fpecifically  greater.  It  not  only  defcends 
farther  at  every  impulfe  it  receives,  to  rife  again 
afterwards  ;  but  in  general  we  find  it  habitually 
lower  in  thefe  firft  periods  of  geftation  than  it 
was  before :  and  we  obferve  that  its  fundus  is 
almoft  always  inclined  backward,  and  its  orifice 
turned  forward. 

244.  This  firft  degree  of  precipitation  cannot 
be  regarded,  in  the  generality  of  women,  as  a 
preternatural  ftate  ;  fince  it  produces  no  derange- 
ment in  the  functions,  and  at  moft  only  caufes 
a  little  painful  pulling  towards  the  groins  and 
umbilicus :  but  it  cannot  be  increafed  without 
caufing  greater  inconveniences.    Abftracting  all 

caufes 
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caufes  foreign  to  pregnancy,  the  uterus  defcends 
lb  much  the  more  in  the  firft  months  of  gefta- 
tion,  as  the  pelvis  is  more  fpacious,  and  as  the 
woman  has  already  had  more  children.  In 
fome  it  refts  on  the  internal  face  of  the  perine- 
um ;  and  in  others  its  neck,  and  even  the  whole 
of  its  body,  clears  the  vulva,  and  appears  with- 
out. I  have  feen  fuch  defcents  of  the  uterus  in 
the  fourth  month  of  geftation,  in  feveral  wo- 
men ;  and  after  the  fixth  month  in  another,  who 
thought  me  might  fafely  quit  a  very  large  pef- 
fary  which  fhe  had  worn  a  long  time. 

245.  The  accidents  which  arife  from  this  firft 
fpecies  of  Replacement,  are  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  and  the  volume  of  the  uterus  relatively 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.  A  fenfation  of 
heavinefs  at  the  fundament ;  painful  draggings 
about  the  groins,  the  umbilicus,  and  the  loins, 
are  the  only  ones  which  accompany  the  firft 
degree  of  precipitation  of  the  uterus :  a  fenfa- 
tion of  weaknefs,  lownefs,  and  faintnefs  fuper- 
venes,  if  the  uterus'  defcends  farther ;  and  the 
woman  infenfibly  falls  into  a  marafmus,  if  fomc 
remedy  be  not  applied.  I  have  feen  feveral,  in 
whom  the  return  of  health  and  flefli  has  been 
produced  merely  by  the  application  of  a  pe[fary. 

246.  If  the  effects  of  a  precipitation  of  the 

uterus- 
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uterus  are  limited  to  a  few  flight  inconveniences 
in  the  firft  months  of  geftation,  it  is  not  always 
fo  in  the  fequel.  The  uterus  increafing  more 
and  more,  and  remaining  fo  low,  may  comprefs 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the 
return,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  wedge  ftrongly 
preffed  into  the  middle  of  the  pelvis-,  which 
muft  occafion  a  retention  of  urine,  a  conftipa- 
tion,  and  other  accidents  which  will  arife  from 
thofe,  as  well  as  from  the  preffure  which  the 
uterus  itfelf  rauft  exert  on  the  other  circumam- 
bient parts. 

247.  It  is  not  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
uterus  is  thus  developed  in  the  midft  of  the  pel- 
vis, that  it  occafions  a  retention  of  urine  ;  the 
fame  accident  may  happen  if  the  uterus,  lefs  vo- 
luminous, defcends  fo  far  as  to  engage  itfelf 
very  forward  in  the  external  parts,  and  Ihew 
itfelf  without.  This  cafe,  more  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  than  the  former,  and  in  appearance  more 
fevere,  fince  the  defcent  of  the  uterus  is  greater, 
is  not  however  fo  troublefome  with  refpecl;  to 
the  retention  of  urine.  When  that  fymptom 
proceeds  from  fuch  a  degree  of  precipitation  of 
the  uterus,  it  manifefts  itfelf  all  at  once ;  and  it 
is  often  the  firft  effort  of  the  woman  to  make 
water  that  forces  it  fo  low.    In  the  other  cafe, 

the 
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the  retention  of  urine  comes  on  flbwly,  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  it  takes  place  before  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy.  At  firft  the  woman  only 
finds  a  little  difficulty  in  making  water;  and 
greater  obftacles  fucceed,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
till  the  retention  becomes  complete. 

248.  The  courfe  of  the  urine  is  quickly  re- 
ftored,  in  the  former  cafe,  by  pufhing  up  the 
uterus  in  the  pelvis,  and  fupporting  it  fo  with 
the  finger.  Even  that  afliftance  in  many  circum- 
ftances  would  not  be  neceflary,  if  the  woman 
would  lie  on  her  back,  and  keep  the  breech  raifed, 
whenever  me  feels  an  inclination  to  make  water. 

249.  We  cannot  fo  eafily  prevent  or  remedy 
it  in  the  latter  cafe.  For  it  to  ceafe,  the  body 
of  the  uterus  muft  rife  towards  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  and  be  fo  far  developed  that  it  cannot 
defcend  again  into  the  pelvis  •  which  generally 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  fometimes  later.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  favour  the  difcharge  of  urine  by 
removing  the  body  of  the  uterus  from  the  ure- 
thra and  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a  linger  in- 
troduced pretty  high  behind,  and  a  little  on  one 
fide  of,  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubis ;  or  we  may 
draw  it  off  with  the  catheter  as  often  as  occafion 
requires. 

250.  The 
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250.  The  mobility  which  the  uterus  pre- 
ferves  in  the  midft  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  firft  pe- 
riods of  impregnation,  notwithstanding  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  volume,  and  the  inclination 
which  it  takes  in  finking  a  little,  expofe  it  to 
another  fpecies  of  deplacement,  lefs  known*  and 
more  rare  than  the  prolapfus;  but  whofe  con- 
fequences  have  hitherto  appeared  more  difagree- 
able.  In  this  new  fpecies  of  deplacement,  the 
uterus  feems  to  be  laid  lengthwife,  between  the 
fubes  and  facrurn  j  but  fo  that  its  fundus  fome- 

*  A  great  number  of  authors  neverthelefs  have  furnifhed 
sxamples  of  this  fpecies  of  defacement :  but  thefe  ifolated  exarrw 
pies  did  not  fix  the  attention  of  any  practitioner  in  a  particular 
manner;  and  no  perfon  before  M.  Des  Granges,  a  furgeon  gra- 
duated in  the  college  of  Lyon,  collected  them,  in  order  to  form 
them  into  a  body  of  doctrine.  His  memoir  on  the  retrover- 
sion and  anteverfan  of  the  uterus,  crowned  in  1785  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  leaves  nothing  to  be  wiihed  for  on 
this  fubject,  and  will  doubdefs  be  printed  among  the  memoirs 
Df  that  academy.  We  fhall  there  fee  that  it  was  the  Obfer- 
vations  of  Doctor  Hunter  which  principally  contributed  to 
excite  our  attention  to  this  kind  of  deplacements;  that  M.  TVall^ 
who  procured  that  phyfician  the  opportunity  of  obferving  it 
:or  the  firft  time,  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
lectures  of  Gregoire^  a  furgeon  of  Paris  ;  and  that  it  was  M. 
Cboppart,  at  his  return  from  a  journey  to  London,  who  ac- 
quainted the  Academy  with  the  Obfervations  of  the  Englifh 
phyfician. 

St. 
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times  remains  a  little  higher  than  its  orifice,  and 
iometimes  much  lower,  or  appears  on  the  fame 
line :  which  conftitutes  fo  many  degrees  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  in  practice. 

251.  The  accoucheurs  who.  have  mentioned 
this  Replacement  of  the  uterus^  before  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  have  defcribed  it  by  the  name  of  inyer- 

fon ;  and  M.  Levret,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that 
which  Iometimes  takes  place  after  delivery,  and  in 
which  the  uterus  is  turned  infide  out,  called  it  the 
tranfverfe  tnvcrfiojt \  The  names  retroversion  and 
anteverfon,  without  giving  a  more  exact  idea  of 
this  fpecies  of  deplacement,  have  been  ufed,  fince 
the  Englifh  accoucheur  I  have  juft  mentioned, 
by  all  thofe  who  have  communicated  their  ob- 
fervations  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  by  thefe  deno- 
minations that  I  mall  treat  of  it. 

252.  The  retroverfion  is  that  Replacement  in 
which  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  turned  towards 
the  facrum,  and  the  orifice  towards  the  pubes\ 
and  the  anteverfon,  that  in  which  the  fundus  U 
carried  behind  the pubes,  and  the  orifice  before  the 
facrum.  Both  one  and  the  other  may  be  more 
or  lefs  complete.;  but  yet  it  feems,  from  the 
itructure  and  connections  of  the  parts,  as  well  as 

*  See  Journal  de  Mcdccinc,  torn.  xl.  p.  279. 

from 
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from  obfervation,  that  the  anteverjion  cannot  be- 
some  fo  confiderable  as  the  retroverjion :  it  is  be- 

1 

fides  more  rare  and  lefs  troublefome. 

253.  The  uterus  may  be  inverted  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  while  unimpregnated,  and  in  the 
firft  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  After 
the  fourth  month,  its  volume  is  generally  fo 
great  that  it  cannot  fuffer  fuch  a  deplacement ;  be- 
caufe  its  height  at  that  time,  in  raoft  women,  ex-r 
ceeds  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  taken  from  pubis 
to  facrum.  One  of  the  obfervations  of  Smel/i» 
feems  neverthelefs  to  prove,  that  this  inverfion 
in  fome  cafes  may  take  place  later,  if  he  really 
found  it  in  the  woman  who  is  the  fubjecT:  of  it; 
fince  me  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  five 
months*. 

254.  This  inverfion  may  take  place  flowly  or 
fuddenly ;  and  the  determining  caufes  are  then  dif- 
ferent. In  the  former  cafe,  we  mayobferve  its  pro- 
grefs  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  and 
it  arrives  infenfibly  at  its  higheft  degree  *f ;  in 

*  Smellie,  trad.  Franc. 

f  I  demonstrated  this  flow  courfe  of  the  inverfion  of  the 
uterus  to  the  pupils  who  attended  my  ledtures  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1775.  The  inverfion  was  not  complete  till 
after  three  or  four  weeks,  nor  was  it  till  that  epoch  that  the 
woman  found  herfelf  obliged  to  fubm.it  to  the  necemty  of  re- 
ducing it. 

M  2  the 
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the  latter  it  becomes  complete  in  lefs  than  an 
hour,  and  often  in  an  inftant*. 

255.  When  it  takes  place  flowly,  it  feems  to* 
depend  on  the  flight  but  continued  preffure  of 
the  floating  abdominal  vifcera  on  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus ;  either  on  its  anterior  or  pofterior 
part,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  obliquity  it  has 
taken ;  fo  that  this  preflure  fometimes  occafions 
the  anteverjion,  and  fometimes  the  retroverjion. 
It  is  by  the  fame  mechanifm  that  both  kinds  take 
place  fuddenly ;  but  that  requires  a  ftronger  im- 
pulfe,  and  that  impulfe  may  be  given  by  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  or  by  external 

*  The  rctroverfion  of  the  uterus  took  place  completely  in 
an  inftant,  in  the  Marchionefs  of  *  *  *,  on  Eafter-  Monday 
1784;  and  from  that  moment  fhe  found  it  impoflible  to  eva- 
cuate a  fmgle  drop  of  urine.  Being  called  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  found  the  lady  in  the  attitude  of  a  woman  juft  go- 
ing to  be  delivered.  She  was  exerting  involuntarily  the  moll: 
violent  efforts,  being  ftimulated  to  it  by  the  prefence  of  a 
body  which  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  of  the 
fize  of  a  half-crown,  as  well  as  by  the  neceffity  of  making 
water.  This  body  was  the  pofterior  part  of  the  uterus  j  the 
fundus  refted  on  the  eoccix,  and  the  orifice  was  raifed  very 
high  towards  the  pubis.  I  immediately  reduced  it,  and  fhe 
became  eafy.  This  lady  was  three  months  gone  with  child, 
and  for  five  or  fix  weeks  had  been  in  the  ftate  mentioned  in 
par.  247  and  248.  She  was  not  delivered  till  theufual  pe- 
riod. 

7  agents. 
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agents.  The  uterus  has  been  fometimes  inverted 
by  ftraining  to  vomit,  at  ftool,  or  even  to  make 
water ;  and  this  inverfion  has  often  been  deter- 
mined by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  a  ftrong  comprcflion 
of  the  belly*.  Some  of  the  accidents  produced 
by  this  deplacement  foon  acid  to  its  firft  caufes, 
and  render  it  more  confiderable,  as  I  mail  have 
occafion  to  remark  in  par.  261. 

256.  The  accidents  which  proceed  from  the 
retroversion  and  anteverfion  of  the  uterus,  depend 
much  lefs  on  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  deplace- 
ment that  vlfcus  has  undergone,  than  on  its  vo- 
lume relatively  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis. 
When  a  healthy  uterus,  and  perfectly  empty,  is 
inverted  in  a  pelvis  of  the  natural  fize,  whether 
its  fundus  be  turned  towards  the  facrum  or  to- 
wards the  pubis,  the  woman  feels  nothing  but  a 

f  M.  Choppart  communicated  a  cafe  to  me  of  anteverjian 
of  the  uterus,  in  a  woman  two-  months  gone,  which  feemed 
to  proceed  from  no  other  caufe  than  (training  to  vomit.  The 
retroverfion  feemed  to  be  the  confequence  of  a  great  fright, 
jn  one  of  the  cafes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hunter:  M.  Des  Granges 
has  attributed  the  firft  to  a  ftrong  preflure  made  on  the  belly 
by  a  bafket  of  wet  linen  .  and,  in  the  lady  mentioned  in'one 
of  the  preceding  notes,  the  retroverfion  was  determined  only 
by  (training  to  make  water,  while  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  without,  was  pufhed  tack  with  the  finger, 
as  fhe  had  done  an  hundred  times  in  the  laft  five  or  fix 
Weeks. 

M  3  (rouble- 
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troublefome  weight  on  the  fundament,  painful 
draggings  in  the  groins,  the  fore  part  of  the  thighs, 
•and  the  loins ;  and  a  fort  of  uneafinefs  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  interline,  which  ex- 
cites frequently  an  inclination  to  make  water  and 
go  to  ftool.  Thefe  fymptoms  augment  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  the  woman  makes  to  over- 
come the  obftacles  which  oppofe  the  evacuation 
of  the  urine  and  faces.  If  the  former  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain  be  eftablifhed,  it  is  fuftained  with, 
difficulty,  and  appears  often  interrupted. 

257.  Thefe  accidents  are  manifefted  the  mo- 
ment the  uterus  is  inverted,  when  it  is  pletho- 
ric and  tumefied,  or  when  its  volume  is  aug- 
mented by  pregnancy ;  becaufe  it  then  ads  with 
more  force  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  is  it- 
felf  more  incommoded.  If  the  painful  drag- 
gings  which  we  have  juit,  mentioned  are  not 
more  troublefome  in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the 
former,  the  weight  on  the  fundament  and  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  greater ;  the  uneafy 
fenfations  in  the  bladder  and  reclum  are  ftronger ; 
the  difficulty  of  making  water  and  going  to  {tool 
Is  more  considerable;  and,  according  as  the  uterus 
is  more  or  lefs  voluminous  relatively  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis,  there  is  a  complete  or  partial 
retention  of  urine,  and  an  abfolute  conftipation. 

3  258.  The 
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258.  The  accidents  increafe  to  this  degree  in 
a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  are  very  quickly  aggra- 
vated by  new  ones,  when  the  uterus  is  completely 
inverted  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy :  becaufe  its  length  from  the  fundus  to 
the  orifice  equals,  and  even  furpaiTes,  the  diftance 
from  the  pubes  to  the  facrum ;  which  caufes  it 
to  comprefs  ftrongly  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  urethra,  and  the  reSlum,  from  the  moment  of 
its  inverfion,  and  to  be  itfelf  wedged  in  a  very 
uneafy  manner  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
Though  the  progrefs  of  thefe  accidents  is  rapid 
in  this  cafe,  it  may  be  very  flow  in  that  where 
the  inverfion  of  the  uterus  takes  place  gradually, 
and  at  a  lefs  advanced  period  of  geftation. 

259.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  to  take  place  before 
the  fecond  month,  and  to  be  complete.  The 
accidents  at  firft  will  be  limited  to  thofe  ftated 
in  par.  256,  becaufe  the  uterus  is  Mill  fmall  at  that 
period  ;  but  as  it  is  developed  daily,  notwith- 
standing its  Replacement,  and  as  it  fucceffively  re- 
quires a  greater  fpacc,  it  will  at  length  more 
ftrongly  comprefs  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  retlum,  till  they  both  become  fo  far  ef- 
faced as  no  longer  to  permit  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  or  of  the  moft  liquid  feces.  It  may  hap- 
pen, in  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  catheter  can- 

M  4  not 
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not  penetrate  the  bladder,  and  it  may  be  equally 
impoffible  to  adminifter  clyfters. 

260.  The  uterus,  already,  as  it  were,  wedg- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  when  the  ac- 
cidents are  increafed  to  this  pitch,  is  wedged 
much  more  ftrongly  in  it  in  the  fequel,  if  we  do 
not  fpeedily  effedt  the  reduction.  Continuing  to 
be  developed,  becaufe  its  contents  continue  to  in- 
creafe,  and  not  being  able  to  do  it  according  to 
the  order  in  which  that  development  is  made 
in  the  common  ftate  of  pregnancy,  it  moulds 
itfelf  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
extending  itfelf  towards  thofe  parts  where  it  finds 
the  leaft  refiftance.    The  augmentation  of  its 
volume,  in  this  latter  period,  does  not  depend 
only  on  the  farther  development  of  the  produce 
of  conception ;  it  proceeds  alfo  from  the  tume- 
faction of  its  fubftance,  which  becomes  full  and 
inflamed.    As  the  fpace  which  the  uterus  then 
occupies  is  greater  than  the  fuperior  Jlrmt\  as  it 
completely  fills  that  fpace,  and  even  finds  itfelf 
comprefied  there;  the  reduction  of  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult,  and  may  even  be  impoffible; 
becaufe  the  length  of  its  diameters  exceed  thofe 
of  the  fuperior  Jlrau** 

261.  The 

*  In  one  of  the  interefUng  obfervations  of  Dr.  Hunter, 

inferted 
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261.  The  retention  of  urine,  and  conftipa- 
tion,  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered  only  as 
accidents  proceeding  from  the  deplacement  of  the 
Uterus,  foon  become,  as  it  were,  additional  caufes 
which -concur  with  the  others  fo  as  to  render  it 
more  considerable,  and  alfo  to  oppofe  its  reduc- 
tion; but  it  is  only  in  that  fpecies  called  retrover- 
Jion.   The  bladder  cannot  be  greatly  diftended, 
and  rife  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  without 
bringing  the  neck  of  the  uterus  forward,  and 
drawing  it  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pubis^ 
nor  without  acting  on  the  body  of  that  vifcus,  al- 
ready depreffed  towards  the  facrum,  at  leaft  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  urine  it  con- 
tains ;  and  that  weight  may  amount  to  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  fome  cafes.  The  fceces^ 
retained  and  accumulated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  return,  above  that  portion  of  the  canal  which 

inferted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Medical 
Obfervations  of  London,  we  find  that  the  uterus  could  not  be 
reduced ;  that  the  woman,  very  weak  when  that  phyfician 
faw  her  for  the  firft  time,  died  the  next  day ;  and,  on  opening 
the  body,  the  uterus  was  found  fo  wedged  in  the  pelvis  on  all 
fides,  that  it  could  not  be  difengaged  from  it,  till  the  fymphy- 
fts  of  the  pubes  was  divided,  and  the  bones  confiderably  fepa- 
rated.  The  parts  defigned  and  engraved,  in  all  the  necefTary 
views,  are  not  the  leaft  valuable  of  thole  which  formed  the 
beautiful  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

is 
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is  obliterated  by  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  act  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  prefs  that  part  lower  and 
lo  wer.  Add  to  that,  the  impulfe  which  thofe 
faces  receive  every  moment  from  the  inteftinal 
action;  and  the  efforts,  often  involuntary,  which 
the  woman  exerts,  to  make  water,  or  go  to 
ftool. 

262.  Thefe  caufes  do  not  act  fo  unfavourably 
in  the  cafe  of  antevcrjion  ;  for  they  feem  rather 
tq  concur  in  reftoring  the  uterus  to  its  natural 
pofition  than  in  removing  it  farther  from  it ; 
which  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  the  flighteft 
attention  to  what  is  ftated  in  the  preceding  tp^-. 
ragraph. 

263.  Although  the  above-mentioned  acci-^ 
dents  are  fo  many  fymptoms  of  thofe  Replacements 
of  the  uterus  called  retroverfon  and  anteverfion, 
tjiey  cannot  however  ferve  to  eftablifh  the  diag- 
nostic of  them ;  becaufe  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  may  not  depend  on  another  caufe.  It  is 
only  by  the  touch  that  we  can  certainly  difcover 
thefe  defacements,  and  judge  of  the  extent  of 
each  fpecies  :  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  en-> 
trance  of  the  vagina,  the  finger  meets  with  a 
pretty  folid  body,  in  form  of  a  tumour,  whicii 
tills  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  it  is  that  of  the 
uterus,  which  p  relents  its  anterior  or  pofterior 

furface 
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furface  to  the  touch,  according  as  it  is  found  in 
a.  ft  ate  of  anteverfon  or  retroversion,  but  always 
:ovefed  by  the  vagina.  In  the  latter  the  fundus 
;efting  againft  the  facrum,  the  orifice  arjfwers  to 
ihe  pubes  ;  in  the  former,  the  orifice  is  backward, 
ind  it  is  the  fundus  which  deprelfes  the  neck  of 
:he  bladder.  In  either  cafe,  if  we  pafs  the  finger 
.nto  the  anus,  to  a  convenient  height,  we  find  a 
:umour  formed  by  the  fundus  or  neck  of  the 
iterus,  which  depreflfes  the  inteftine  j  and  the 
-.athetcr  introduced  into  the  bladder,  when  it 
;an  penetrate  it,  demonftrates  the  fame  thing*. 

264.  Though  the  fituation  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  or  the  relation  of  its  orifice  to  fuch  or 
fuch  a  point  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  pelvis, 
informs  us  what  fpecies  of  deplacement  has  hap- 
pened, we  muft  not  always  judge  of  its  extent 
by  the  height  of  the  orifice,  and  the  degree  of 
difficulty  we  find  to  reach  it  with  the  finger. 

*  This  tumour  has  been  fometimes  taken  for  an  encyfted 
lone,  or  for  a  fcirrhous  tumour  of  the  parietes  of  the  bladder, 
VI.  Levret  informs  us  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
pedes  of  deplacement  which  we  call  anteverfton^  till  the  open- 
ng  of  a  woman  who  died  in  cohfequence  of  being  cut  with 
ntent  to  extract  a  ftone  which  was  thought  to  be  encyfted. — 
^ee  the  remarks  of  that  celebrated  accoucheur,  on  the  deplace- 
nents  of  the  uterus:  Journal  de  Medecine,  torn.  xl.  p.  269. 


Some- 
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Sometimes  it  is  very  acceflible,  though  the  in- 
verfion  is  as  great  as  it  can  be;  becaufe  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  then  bends  like  the  neck  of  a  re- 
tort, as  I  have  obferved  in  cafes  of  retroverjion^ 
as  wejl  as  of  obliquity. — See  par.  290. 

265.  The  prognoftic  concerning  the  retroverjton 
and  anteverjion  of  the  uterus  will  be  more  or  lefs 
fevere,  according  to  the  extent  of  thefe  deplace- 
ments,  their  inveteracy,  the  more  or  lefs  ftric~t  in- 
carceration of  the  uterus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
felvis,  and  the  fum  of  the  accidents  which  it  mall 
have  produced.  That  of  anteverjion  is  in  ge- 
neral, ceteris  faribuSy  milder  than  that  of  retro-* 
verfion. 

266.  The  elTential  indication,  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  is  to  replace  the  uterus  in  its  natural  fitua- 
tion,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  ftate.  Though  we 
meet  with  few  obftacles  to  this  reduction  when 
the  deplacement  is  recent,  and  the  volume  of  the 
uterus  ftill  fmall,  they  are  very  great,  and  fome- 
times  infurmountable,  when  it  has  exifted  feve- 
ral  days  or  weeks,  and  the  voluminous  uterus 
is  wedged  tight  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis*^ 
Though  the  principal  indication  coniifts  in  re- 
placing the  uterus,  as  I  have  juft  Hated,  the  ac- 

*  See  the  cafe  already  quoted  in  the  London  Medical 
Qbfervations. 

cidents 
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cidents  which  arife  from  its  inverfion  fometimea 
prefent  more  prefling  indications,  and  require  a 
treatment  which  becomes  preparatory  to  the  re- 
duction, and  without  which  in  many  cafes  it 
could  not  be  obtained. 

267.  We  begin,  in  thefe  cafes,  by  evacuating 
the  urine,  if  pomble  to  do  it,  either  by  infmu- 
ating  the  finger  along  and  on  one  fide  the  Jym- 
phyfis  of  the  pubes,  to  remove  the  body  of  th© 
uterus  from  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder*, 
or  by  introducing  a  catheter.  We  muft  alfo  eva- 
cuate the  faces,  if  clyfters  can  penetrate  and 
foften  what  are  accumulated  and  hardened  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  reb~lum,  and  the  Roman  S 

*  In  this  manner,  I  enabled  a  foreign  lady  to  make  water 
during  ten  days,  in  the  month  of  March  1787,  and  feveral 
times  a  day.  She  was  about  three  months  gone,  and  tha 
uterus  was  in  a  {tare  of  complete  retroverfion.  Not  being  able 
to  reduce  it  immediately,  I  waited  in  the  hope  of  finding 
more  favourable  difpofitions.  But  no  longer  meeting  with 
the  fame  facility  in  making  the  urine  flow,  and  the  diffi- 
culties becoming  greater  every  time,  I  determined  on  the 
tenth  day  to  overcome  all  obftacles,  by  employing  a  pro- 
portionate force.  Not  to  hurt  the  uterus  by  the  imme- 
diate preffure  of  the  fingers,  I  began  by  infinuating  un- 
der its  fundus  a  very  thick  peffary  of  elaftic  gum,  invented 
by  the  Sieurs  Durand,  which  ferved  after  the  reduction  to  fix 
the  uterus.  This  lady  did  not  wear  the  pejfary  above  three  or 
four  days,  and  was  delivered  at  the  ufual  period. 

Qf 
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of  the  colon.  We  muft  have  recourfe  to  bleed- 
ing, and  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  inflammatory 
ftate  of  the  parts  require ;  we  are  to  ufe  fomen- 
tations and  baths,  and  not  proceed  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  uterus  till  we  have  prepared  it 
in  that  manner.  Though  it  has  appeared  im- 
poffible,  in  fome  cafes,  before  the  ufe  of  thefe 
means,  it  has  been  eafily  performed  afterwards, 
and  even  in  a  manner  fpontaneoufly*. 

268.  The  pofition  of  the  woman  which 
feems  moft  advantageous,  when  we  proceed  to 
the  reduction  of  the  uterus,  is  that  in  which 
the  abdominal  vifcera  make  the  leaft  preflure  on 
it.  Therefore  it  has  been  recommended  to  place 
the  woman  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  fo  that 
the  pelvis  may  be  higher  than  the  belly  and 
bread.  Though  this  pofition  is  good  in  fome 
cafes,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  effentially  ne- 
cefiary  in  all.  But  it  is  very  neceffary  that  the 
woman  mould  not  make  any  prefTure  down- 
wards while  we  are  employed  in  replacing  the 
uterus. 

*  It  is  thus  the  rcdu&ion  of  the  uterus  muft  have  taken 
place  in  the  woman  mentioned  by  Smcllie,  fmce  he  contented 
himfelf  with  evacuating  the  urine,  and  the  woman  mifcarried 
a  few  hours  afterwards.  This  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
kind  which  I  could  quote, 

269.  Re- 
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269.  Reducing  the  uterus  to  its  natural  pofi- 
tion»  is  raifing  the  fundus,  and  lowering  the 
neck.  To  compafs  this,  in  cafes  of  retroverfion^ 
it  has  been  recommended  to  introduce  two  fin- 
gers into  the  anuss  in  order  to  pulh  up  the  fun- 
dus of  the  uterus  above  the  angle  of  the  facrum% 
at  the  fame  time  that  we  lower  the  neck,  by- 
means  of  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  pafTed 
into  the  vagina* ;  which  feems  difficult  to  exe- 
cute, and  evidently  ufelefs  in  moil  cafes.  We 
may  equally  operate  the  reduction  by  means  of 
the  fingers  placed  methodically  in  the  vagina  f* 
There  are  inftants  more  favourable  than  others 
for  obtaining  this  reduction  ;  but  they  are  fub- 
ordinate  to  circumftances  which  are  not  in  our 

*  It  appears  from  the  fuft  observation  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and 
M.  Wall,  that  this  precept  was  flrft  given  by  Gregoire,  a  fur- 
geon  of  Paris  ;  and  many  fince  that  time  have  put  it  in  practice, 
or  have  tried  it. 

M.  Du  Sauffbie,  furgeon-major  of  the  great  Hotel-Dieu  of 
Lion,  aflures  us  that  he  could  not  reduce  the  uterus,  in  a  cafe 
of  this  kind,  without  conveying  the.  whole  hand  into  the  anus, 
into  which  it  pafled,  be  fays,  without  any  difficulty. — See  the 
Journal  de  Medecine,  torn,  lxvii.  p.  289,  for  the  month  of 
May  1786. 

t  I  have  conftantly  fucceeded  in  this  method  of  reducing 
the  uterus;  and  the  pejfary,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  preceding 
notes,  has  been  of  great  fervice  to  me. 

power ; 
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power ;  therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  in  hafte 
to  pronounce  it  impoffible,  till  we  have  many- 
times  repeated  our  attempts. 

270.  We  can  fay  nothing  here  of  the  force 
neceflary  for  replacing  the  uterus:  fometimes 
very  little  is  neceflary,  if  well  directed ;  at  other 
times  we  muft  ufe  a  great  deal.  The  fear  of 
provoking  an  abortion,  in  the  latter  cafe,  ought 
not  to  check  the  operator.  Befides  that  it  is  not 
always  the  confequence  of  fuch  efforts*,  the 
danger  to  which  the  inverfion  of  the  uterus 
expofes  both  mother  and  child,  will  be  much 
greater,  and  more  certain,  if  that  vifcus  be  not 
replaced  in  timef. 

271.  The  reduction  of  the  uterus  is  fo  im- 
portant for  the  prefervation  of  the  woman,  that 
Dr.  Hunter,  inftructed  by  experience  that  it 
could  not  be  accomplished,  in  fome  cafes,  with- 
out flrft  diminishing  its  volume,  has  recom- 
mended to  evacuate  the  waters  of  the  amnion^ 
which  are  always  abundant  in  the  firft  months 
of  pregnancy,  by  a  puncture  through  the  va- 

*  I  could  quote  more  than  twenty  cafes  in  fupport  of  this 
affertion. 

f  The  obfervation  of  Smellie^  that  of  Hunter  already  quoted, 
and  many  others,  prove  that  this  proportion  is  but  too  well 
founded. 
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gina.  This  puncture,  which  is  no  way  dan- 
gerous in  itfelf,  has  not  yet  been  practifed 
with  that  view ;  becaufe  the  cafe  for  which 
Hunter  recommended  it,  did  not  occur  a  fecond 
time  in  the  courfe  of  his  practice.  I  do  not  fee 
that  any  thing  better  could  be  done  in  fo  deplo- 
rable a  circumftance*. 

272.  .The  uterus  being  reduced,  muft  be 
maintained  in  its  natural  direction.  A  proper 
fituation  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  an  at- 
tention not  to  prefs  downwards  either  to  make 
water,  or  go  to  ftool,  have  fometimes  fufficed 
for  that  purpofe  :  but  the  application  of  a  pef- 
Jary  feems  indifpenfable  in  moft  cafes. 

273.  The  accidents  which  arife  directly  or 
indirectly  from  thefe  Replacements  of  the  uterus 
do  not  always  ceafe  immediately  on  the  reduc- 
tion's being  made  ;  and  often  afterwards  prefent 
new  indications  which  muft  not  be  neglected : 
I  fhall  only  mention  the  retention'of  urine,  as  an 
example.  It  depended  at  firft  on  the  preflure  ' 
exerted  by  the  uterus  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
but,  after  the  reduction,  it  may  be  continued  by 
the  inflammation  of  that  part,  or  by  an  atony  of 

*  See  the  Obfervations  of  Dr.  Hunter  in  the  London  Me- 
dical Obfervations,  vols.  iv.  and  v. 

Vol.  I.  N  tfoe 
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the  bladder  in  confequence  of  its  extreme  dilata- 
tion. The  furgeon  muft  endeavour  to  difcover 
the  caufe,  and  treat  it  accordingly. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Uterus. 

2,74.  If  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  uterus  to  remain  parallel  to  that 
of  the  pelvis^  during  the  firft  months  of  preg- 
nancy, as  I  have  remarked  in  par.  241,  it  feems 
almofl  impoffible  that  it  mould  not  equally  turn 
away  from  a  vertical  line  which  would  divide  the 
body  of  the  woman  into  two  equal  parts,  when 
that  vifcus,  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  gefta- 
tion,  rifes  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  becaufe  it 
then  enjoys  a  much  greater  degree  of  mobility 
than  in  the  firft  periods.  Its  fundus  generally 
inclines  to  one  fide  or  the  other ;  and  it  is  that 
deviation  which  is  called  obliquity. 

275.  The  authors  who  have  fpoken  of  this 
obliquity,  have  eftablifhed  four  general  kinds  of 
it : — 1.  An  inclination  forwards ;  2.  Backwards; 
3.  To  the  right  fide  \  and,  4.  To  the  left.  One 

of 
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cf  the  molt  celebrated  has  divided  them  into 
others  * ;  and  indeed  they  might  be  multiplied 
ad  infiikurn.    After  the  right  lateral  obliquity, 
the  anterior  is  the  moft  common  ;  that  of  the 
left  fide  is  pretty  rare;  and  we  may  doubt  the 
poffibility  of  a  pofterior  obliquity,  which  M.  Le- 
vret and  his  followers  only  admit  when  the 
lumbar  vertebra?  are  curved  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  their  natural  ftate  f  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when 
their  affemblage  defcribes  a  concavity  forwards, 
kiftead  of  that  convexity,  which  has  hitherto' 
appeared  to  me  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  wo- 
man was  more  deformed.  I  have  never  met  with 
a  vicious  conformation  of  that  fort ;  nor  can  I  fee 
any  thing  in  the  figns  of  a  pofterior  obliquity  of 
the  uterus,  defcribed  by  fome  authors,  more  than 
the  figns  of  an  uterus  "  fituated  vertically  to  the 
"  inclined  plane  of  the  entrance  of  a  well  made 
:'  pelvis^  to  make  ufe  of  the  expreffions  of  M. 
Levret  J. 

276.  The  deviation  of  the  uterus  was  known 
Jefore  Deventer,  though  the  difcovery  of  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  him  j  and  that  difcovery, 

*  M   Levret  L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  edit,  troifieme, 
:2b3.etfuiv.    Idem,  §  638. 
t  Idem,  §  635. 

t  Idem,  §  294J  Implication  dc  la  Planche  II.  fig.  7. 

^  2  according 
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according  to  him,  has  been  regarded  as  that 
which  has  produced  the  moft  happy  revolution 
in  the  art  of  midwifery.  De  Graaf,  Bartholin, 
Amand,  Mauriceau,  and  others,  give  examples 
of  it.  If  thofe  authors  have  explained  them- 
felves  lefs  fully  than  Deventer  on  this  fubjedt, 
none  of  them  have  deduced  fuch  falfe  confe- 
quences  from  it :  the  moderns  have  done  little 
more  than  copy  him. 

277.  If  it  was  believed,  at  firft,  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  uterus  was  an  efFecl:  of  its  bad  con- 
formation, of  the  relaxation  of  fome  of  its  liga- 
ments, and  the  contraction  of  others  ;  of  certain 
tumours  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  of  the 
habit  which  many  women  are  in  of  fleeping 
only  on  one  fide;  moft  authors,  efpecially  fince 
M.  Levret,  attribute  it  to  the  attachment  of  the 
placenta  to  fome  other  part  than  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus.  The  moft  common  caufe  of  a  de- 
viation of  the  uterus,  fays  that  celebrated  accou- 
cheur, depends  on  the  part  of  that  organ  on 
which  the  placenta  is  implanted  ;  for  if  it  is  not 
fixed  on  the  fundus,  or  on  the  orifice,  it  always 
draws  that  vifcus  to  the  fide  next  which  it  is  at- 
tached. The  moft  common  caufe  after  this, 
continues  M.  Levret,  is  the  original  or  acci- 
dental bad  conformation  of  the  uterus,  or  of  fome 
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of  its  parts,  or  even  of  thofe  in  its,  neighbour- 
hood *. 

278.  We  may  indeed  eafily  conceive  how* 
fuch  a  mafs  as  the  placenta,  attached  a  little  be- 
low the  fundus,  and  on  the  right  fide,  may  draw 
the  uterus  to  that  fide  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
fo  clearly  how  that  mafs  can  determine  the  fame 
fpecies  of  obliquity,  when  it  is  grafted  on  the 
neck  of  that  vifeus,  or  on  its  left  fide.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  according  to  M.  Levret,  the  f  undus  of 
the  uterus  inclines  to  the  fide  where  the  placenta 
is  attached,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion ;  and  inclines  that  way  fo  much  the  more, 
as  that  mafs  is  placed  nearer  to  the  orifice  -f. 
As  it  cannot  be  according  to  the  fame  laws, 
that  the  obliquity  is  determined  on  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  placenta,  can  it  be  that  the  region  of 
the  uterus  to  which  it  is  fixed,  not  being  able  to 
develop  as  much  as  the  others,  determines  that 
ijifcus  to  take  a  preternatural  figure  and  fitua- 
tion,  as  the  fame  author  pretended  \  ?  By  read- 
ing him  attentively,  we  mall  fee  that  he  infinu- 

*  L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  edit,  troifieme,  §  633,  634. 

f  Idem,  §  282.  Obfervations  fur  les  Caufes  de  plufieurs 
Accouchemens  Laborieux,  edit,  quatrieme,  part.  ii.  p.  no, 
ct  fuiv. 

\  Obfervations  fur  la  Caufe  des  Accouchemens  Labo- 
rieux,  part.  i.  p.  120. 

N  3  ates 
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ates  that  the  defecl:  of  development  is  the  caufe 
which  obliges  the  uterus  to  deviate  to  the  fide 
where  the  placenta  is  ;  we  mall  be  {truck  with 
the  contraft  between  his  obfervations,  and  what 
we  fee  in  daily  practice ;  and  we  fhall  fee  how 
much  M.  Levret  was  embarraffed  to  make  fads 
fquare  with  his  fyftem. 

279.  The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  feems  to  be 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  roundnefs  it  ac- 
quires in  developing  •  of  the  figure  and  fituation 
of  fome  of  the  furrounding  parts,  of  the  mobi- 
lity of  others,  and  of  the  changes  which  their 
functions  determine  in  them  every  inftant  :  but 
what  is  the  caufe  which  obliges  it  to  incline  to 
one  fide  rather  than  the  other  ? 

280.  If  the  obliquity  were  caufed  by  the  im- 
plantation of  the  placenta  in  any  other  part  but 
the  center  of  the  fundus  uteri,  it  would  con- 
ftantly  take  place  on  the  fide  where  that  mafs  is 
found.  But  we  often  find  it  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
and  M.  Levret  himfelf  furnifhes  a  proof  of  it  in 
the  fecond  cafe  which  he  relates  from  M.  Buzan: 
we  there  fee  that  the  uterus  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  the  right  fide,  though  the  placenta  was 
attached  to  the  left,  and  very  near  the  orifice. 
The  uterus  is  almoft  always  inclined  to  the  right 
fide  j  and  the  placenta  is  not  oftener  attached  to. 

the 
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the  right  lateral  part  of  that  vifcus,  than  to  the 
reft  of  its  furface.  It  was  implanted  on  the 
pofterior  part  in  the  cafe  of  the  greater!:  anterior 
obliquity  that  an  extenfive  practice  has  hitherto 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  ;  and  that  is 
not  the  only  obfervation  of  the  kind  which  I 
could  adduce.  Twenty  times,  and  more,  I  have 
found  the  fundus  of  that  vifcus  as  much  inclined 
to  the  right  fide,  though  the  placenta  was  at- 
tached to  the  left  ;  and  it  was  not  lefs  evi- 
dent in  fome  of  thofe  cafes  where  the  center  of 
that  inafs  feemed  to  be  applied  over  the  center 
of  the  orifice.  The  refult  of  thefe  obfervations 
is,  what  all  judicious  and  enlightened  practi- 
tioners can  daily  confirm,  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  uterus  does  not  effentially  depend  on  the 
connections  of  the  placenta  with  that  organ. 

281.  It  would  be  eafy  to  prove  that  this  mafs 
cannot  in  any  cafe  oppofe  the  development  of 
that  portion  of  the  uterus  to  which  it  adheres, 
and  does  not  by  that  means  force  the  uterus  to 
take  an  oblique  form,  as  is  afTerted  by  M.  Levret, 
nor  even  any  other  form  than  it  would  have  ac- 
quired in  developing,  if  the  placenta  had  ftruck 
its  roots  in  the  middle  of  the  fundus.  All  au- 
thors agree  that  the  place  where  the  placenta  is 
engrafted  is  thicker  than  other  parts  5  but  they 

N  4  add 
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add  that  the  uterus,  in  that  fame  part,  is  fofter, 
more  fpongy,  and  more  humid.  M.  Levret  has 
not  a  different  opinion  of  it ;  for  he  expreffes 
himfelf  thus,  §  279:  "When  the  placenta  at- 
"  taches  itfelf  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  that 
"  part»of  it  preferves  a  great  deal  of  thicknefs, 
"  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  extension  at 
u  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy." 

282.  We  cannot  mistake,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  the  caufe  which  throws 
the  fundus  forwards,  and  caufes  the  anterior 
obliquity.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
explain  why  that  obliquity  does  not  always 
exist,  if  we  were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  natu- 
ral resistance  of  the  coverings  of  the  belly,  by 
which  the  uterus  is  supported  after  the  first  pe- 
riods of  pregnancy.  The  inclination  of  the  su- 
perior fir  ait  y  in  a  well  formed  pelvis,  being  fo 
great,  that  it  has  been  thought  it  might  gene- 
rally be  eftimated  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
degrees;  and  the  axis  of  that  fir  ait  being  in- 
clined as  much,  though  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, fince  it  defcends  nearly  from  the  umbilicus 
to  a  little  above  the  point  of  the  facrum — the  ute- 
rus cannot  rife  through  that  fir  ait  but  by  inclin- 
ing forward,  and  leaning  against  the  abdominal 
mufcles  5  which  afford  it  fo  much  the  lefs  fup- 

port, 
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port,  as  they  have  been  more  weakened  by  for- 
mer pregnancies,  and  as  they  are  naturally  of  a 
loofer  texture.  Therefore  we  obferve  that  the 
anterior  obliquity,  always  fmall  in  a  firft  preg- 
nancy, becomes  greater  in  a  fecond,  to  whatever 
part  the  placenta  may  adhere ;  and  augments 
thus  every  time  the  woman  becomes  pregnant ; 
fo  that  the  belly  falls  on  the  thighs,  in  form  of  a 
wallet ;  defcends  even  as  low  as  the  knees,  in 
women  who  are  very  fmall  ;  and,  both  in  them 
and  others,  has  need  of  being  fupported  by  a 
Jufpenfor  *. 

283.  It  will  perhaps  appear  more  difficult  to 
alfign  the  true  caufe  of  lateral  obliquities.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  determined  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  uterus  to  the  rectum^  and  the  Ro- 
man S  of  the  colon  ;  by  the  anterior  convexity 
of  the  lumbar  column,  and  the  fituation  which 
the  fmall  interlines  take  relatively  to  the  uterus. 
which  lifts  them  up,  in  proportion  as  it  advances, 
in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

284.  The  relation  of  the  uterus^  developed 

*  I.have  feen  this  degree  of  anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus 
£t  leaft  ten  times,  without  its  having  made  delivery  more 
difficult.  I  have  feen  in  a  deformed  woman,  on  whom  the 
Cefarean  operation  had  been  performed,  the  fundus  of  the  ute- 
rus defcend  to  within  an  inch  of  the  knees,  in  two  fubfequent 
pregnancies,  as  early  as  the  feventh  month. 

and 
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and  rounded  in  its  body  in  the  fecond  or  third 
month  of  pregnancy,  with  the  reclum,  which 
forms  a  fort  of  winding  column  along  the  fa- 
crumy  is  fuch  that  thofe  two  parts  cannot  touch 
but  by  convex  furfaces,  and  confequently  by 
very  few  points,  like  two  balls-  Now,  if  we 
allow  the  uterus  the  mobility  which  it  really  en- 
joys in  the  midft  of  the  pelvis^  we  lhali  be  forced 
to  agree  that  the  center  of  its  pofterior  convexity 
cannot  remain  conftantly  againft  the  convexity 
of  the  anterior  furface  of  the  refium,  which  on 
each  fide  offers  its  planes  fo  much  the  more  in- 
clined, as  it  is  then,  though  momentarily,  more 
dilated  by  the  faces.  This  falient  point  of  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  uterus  will  then  turn  away, 
and  place  itfelf  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  intejl'me  \ 
which  cannot  take  place  without  removing  the 
middle  of  the  fundus  from  the  axis  of  the  pehtsy 
and  inclining  it  towards  one  of  the  lateral  parts. 
If  the  redlum  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  the 
middle  of  the  projection  of  the  facrum  to  the 
point  of  the  coccix,  the  fpace  being  equal  on 
each  fide,  the  uterus  would  be  equally  fubjecl:  to 
incline  to  either,  and  we  mould  not  fee  the  right 
lateral  obliquity  oftener  than  the  left ;  but  being 
placed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bafe  of  that  bone, 
and  leaving  its  curve  lefs  free  on  that  fide  than 

on 
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Oil  the  right,  the  pofterior  convexity  of  the  ute- 
rus is  almoft  always  directed  towards  the  latter, 
and  the  center  of  its  fundus  inclines  that  way 
preferably.  This  firft  degree  of  obliquity,  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  relation  of  the  form  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  to  that  of  the  inteftine, 
during  its  flay  in  the  pelvis,  is  eafily  difcovered 
by  the  touch,  in  moft  women,  after  the  fecond 
•or  third  month  of  geftation  ;  the  orifice'  of  the 
uterus  being  from  that  time  lightly  turned  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  vagina,  and  much  more  mani- 
feftly  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  month. 

285.  The  accumulation  of faces  in  the  reSlum 
and  the  extremity  of  the  Roman  S  of  the  colon, 
and  the  direction  of  the  courfe  they  muft  take  to 
pafs  out,  are  additional  determining  caufes  of  the 
right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  fince  they 
prefs  that  vifcus  from  left  to  right,  and  with  fo 
much  the  more  force  as  that  which  expels  them 
is  itfelf  greater.  We  might  even  afTert  that  they 
imprefs  on  the  uterus  a  flight  rotatory  motion, 
which  would  tend  to  carry  its  left  lateral  part  to- 
wards the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis.  (See  par.  292.) 
—Roederer .  had  nearly  the  fame  opinion  as  I 
have  on  the  determining  caufe  of  the  obliquity 
'  pf  the  uterus,  which  he  attributed  partly  to  the 
compreffion  which  that  vifcus  fuffers  from  the 

feces 
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frees  contained  in  the  reftum,  and  in  the  left 
part  of  the  colon  *  :  and  Solayres  has  clearly  ex- 
plained the  mechanifm  of  it  -f. 

286.  Thefe  caufes  acting  almoft  always  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  not  being  able  to  att  other- 
wife,  at  lead  without  a  vicious  conformation,  a 
tranfpofition  of  the  Roman  S  of  the  colon,  and 
of  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  rectum — we 
ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that  the  fundus  of  the 
Uterus  inclines  fo  often  to  the  right  fide,  and  fo 
rarely  to  the  left.  Every  attentive  obferver  may 
in  fact  remark,  that  the  right  lateral  obliquity  is 
fo  frequent,  and  the  left  fo  rare,  that  perhaps  we 
fhould  be  far  from  eftablifhing  the  due  propor- 
tion of  one  to  the  other,  by  faying  that  the  latter 
is  fcarcely  met  with  once,  where  the  former  is  an 
hundred  times.  As  the  left  lateral  obliquity 
cannot  depend  on  the  fame  mechanifm,  nor  on 
the  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  fide  of  the 
uterus,  what  mult  then  be  the  determining  caufe 
of  it  ?  We  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  concur^ 
rence  of  fome  of  the  accefTory  caufes  hereafter 
mentioned. 

287.  The  fundus  of  \hz  uterus,  already  a  little 

*  Roederer,  Elem.  Art.  Obf.  §  450. 
j-  Solayres,  Diflert.  de  Partu  Viribus  Maternis  abfoluto, 
§  xi.    De  Utero  Obliquo. 

inclined, 
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inclined,  as  obferved  in  par.  284,  cannot  after- 
wards rife  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  in  an 
oblique  direction  :  fo  that  the  fmall  interlines 
are  obliged  to  give  way  to  it,  and  go  towards 
the  left  fide ;  to  which,  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  mefentery,  they  feem  to  have  a  more 

natural  inclination. 

288.  The  convexity  of  the  lumbar  column 

very  much  favours  the  lateral  obliquity;  and 
might  determine  it,  exclusively  of  any  other 
caufe,  if  it  did  not  already  exift,  in  a  flight  de- 
gree, before  the  uterus  is  raifed  above  the  fupe- 
rior  Jirait.  That  vifcus  growing  rounder  and 
rounder,  without  lofing  any  of  its  mobility,  in 
proportion  as  its  contents  augment,  cannot  reft 
on  that  column,  which  offers  it,  on  each  fide, 
fpaces  much  better  adapted  to  its  figure.  Sup- 
pofing  then  that  it  has  rifen  above  the  fuperior 
Jirait,  till  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  without 
turning  away  its  axis  from  the  axis  of  that  Jlrgit% 
it  would  ftill  be  forced  to  change  its  direction, 
and  incline  to  one  fide  ;  becaule  the  greateft 
convexity  of  its  pofterior  part,  which  would 
then  anfwer  to  thatsof  the  fecond  and  third  lum- 
bar vertebra,  could  not  reft  on  that  point :  it  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  left  lateral  obliquity  muft 
happen,  when  no  other  caufe  determines  it  ac- 
cidentally. 
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ridentally.  This  explication  is  fo  clear,  and  fcV 
equivalent  to  a  demonftration,  that  it  rnuft  ap^ 
pear  atlonifhing  that  any  one  mould  ftill  refufe 
to  admit  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  column^ 
as  a  determining  caufe  of  the  lateral  obliquity 
of  the  uterus  ;  which  befides  contributes  not  lefs 
to  the  anterior  obliquity. 

289.  The  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  one 
of  the  fides  of  the  uterus,  aild  the  habit  fome 
women  have  of  lying  always  on  one  fide,  are 
but  accefTbry  caufe s  to  thofe  I  have  juft  ftated, 
and  the  lateral  obliquity  may  take  place  inde- 
pendently of  them  ;  finee  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  where  thofe 
caufes  mould  have  determined  it*  according  to 
the  authors  who  have  mentioned  them. 

290.  It  is  by  examining  and  feeling  the  belly 
of  the  woman  that  we  form  a  certain  judgment 
of  the  fpecies  of  obliquity  which  exifts,  and  of  its 
extent,  though  it  is  fometimes  apparent  to  the 
fight.  The  deviation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus^ 
according  to  which  fome  authors  feem  to  de- 
cide, may  lead  us  into  error.  Not  only  its  ori- 
fice is  not  always  turned  towards  the  fide  oppo- 
fite to  the  obliquity  of  the  fundus;  but  I  can  alfo 
alfert,  from  experience,  that  its  deviation,  how- 
ever great  it  may  be,  is  not  conftantly  a  fign  of 

obliquity, 
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obliquity,  and  that  it  may  exift  independently 
of  that ;  as  I  have  obferved  it  on  account  of  ac- 
cidental vices  of  the  parieies  of  the  vagina,  and 
on  account  of  bridles  or  cicatrices.  I  have  ma- 
ny times  found  the  orifice  applied  exactly  againft 
the  ojfa  pubes,  in  women  who  had  the  fundus  fo 
much  inclined  forwards,  that  the  belly,  in  form 
of  a  wallet,  was  obliged  to  be  fupported  by  a 
kind  of  fufpenfor ;  I  have  much  oftener  made 
the  fame  remark  on  account  of  the  right  lateral 
obliquity,  in  women  where  it  was  very  con- 
fiderable,  though  the  orifice  was  fituated  near 
the  ifchium  of  the  fame  fide  :  fo  that  we  may 
fafely  pronounce  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in 
many  cafes,  is  curved  like  that  of  a  retort,  as 
M.  Levret  and  others  have  afTerted  before  me. 

291.  Experience  alfo  proves  that  we  may,  at 
will,  change  the  fituation  of  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  by  caufing  the  woman  to  take  a  different 
pofition,  while  the  neck  of  that  vifcus  remains 
fixed  againft  the  fame  point  of  the  pelvis  ;  unlefs, 
by  means  of  the  finger  pafTed  into  its  orifice,  we 
draw  it  to  another  part. 

292.  By  changing  the  fituation  of  the  uterus 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  it  is  made  to  un- 
dergo a  fmall  twift  towards  the  union  of  its  neck 
with  the  vagina ;  beeaufe  its  fundus  cannot  pafs 

from. 
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from  one  fide  of  the  belly  to  the  other,  without 
in  fome  meafure  rolling  on  its  longitudinal  axis, 
and  on  the'fore  part  of  the  lumbar  column.  It 
is  this  twift,  fometimes  fenfible  to  the  touch, 
that  fome  accoucheurs  have  taken  for  an  indica- 
tion of  middle  obliquities  between  the  lateral 
and  anterior ;  but  they  have  deceived  them- 
felves.  Nor  is  it  a  more  certain  fign  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  placenta  between  the  origin  of 
one  of  the tubes,  and  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  uterus,  as  M.  Levret  imagined  *. 

293.  The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  in  general 
of  much  lefs  confequence  than  is  commonly  faid. 
It  would  be  a  fcandal  to  the  art  to  look  upon  it 

*  It  is  not  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  we  thus  change  the 
fituation  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  that  it  feems  to  roll  on 
its  axis  in  patting  over  the  lumbar  column ;  if  it  does  not 
execute  the  fame  rotatory  motion  every  time  it  inclines  to 
one  fide,  from  whatever  caufe,  at  leaft  it  does  it  in  fome  cir- 
cumftances.  The  incifion  in  the  tinea  alba,  in  one  of  the 
two  Cefarean  operations  which  I  have  performed,  {hewed  us 
under  its  fuperior  angle  the  infertion  of  the  left  tube,  and  of 
the  round  ligament :  therefore  the  uterus  had  rolled  on  its 
axis.  It  is  from  this  fame  motion  that  the  incifion  of  the 
uterus  in  other  cafes,  where  the  abdomen  was  opened  lateral- 
ly, has  been  found  to  be  along  the  pofterior  part  of  that  vif- 
cus,  palling  above  and  near  the  infertion  of  the  tube.  This 
obfervation  may  be  of  great  utility  ;  and  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  apply  Jt  more  than  once,  in  treating  of  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating in  difficult  labours. 

at 
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at  prefent,  with  t)eventery  as  the  moft  ufual 
caufe  of  difficult  and  preternatural  labours  :  they 
are  extremely  rare  ;  and  the  obliquity  is  fp  fre- 
quent, that  perhaps  there  is  not  one  woman 
in  an  hundred  in  whom  it  is  not  perceptihje. 
When  it  is  but  flight,  or  even  moderate,  far  from 
obftructing  delivery,  it   feems  to  favour  it; 
which  I  mail  explain  in  treating  of  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  that  function.    It  is  only  when  it  is  ex- 
treme that  it  can  oppofe  it ;  but  it  is  always  fo 
eafy  to  correct  it,  and  prevent  its  confequences, 
that  we  might,  with  fome  reafon,  attribute  them 
as  much  to  the  ignorance  of  the  accoucheur,  as 
to  the  obliquity  itfelf.    If  the  erFe&s  of  it  have 
been  dangerous  to  fome  women  and  .children,  it 
was  becaufe'  the  operator  wanted  {kill  to  prevent 
them,  or  the  man  of  fcience  was  called  too  late 
to  repair  them.  We  mult  allow  too  that  it  would 
not  be  lefs  dangerous  to  follow  literally  all  the 
precepts  which  have  been  given  on  this  point. 

294.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  accoucheur  a  little 
in  vogue,  who  mull  not  have  obferved,  a  thou- 
fand  times,  that  the  greateft  obliquity  of  the 
uterus  does  not  conftantly  difturb  the  mecha- 
-nifm  of  labour,  nor  always  render  it  more  te- 
dious. I  have  affifted  a  great  number  of  women 
who  have  been  delivered -hi  a  few  pains,  though 

Vol.  I.  Q  the 
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the  uterus  was  fo  inclined  forward,  that  the  belly, 
like  a  wallet,  fell  down  to  the  knees  when  they 
Were  {landing  ;  others  have  had  a  longer  labour, 
but  have  not  been  lefs  happily  delivered  :  the 
fame  obfervation  has  been  often  made  on  account 
of  lateral  obliquities.  The  fupplenefs  of  the 
child,  the  facility  with  which  it  bends  itfelf  in 
all  directions,  and  accommodates  itfelf  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  direction  of  a  very  inclined 
uterus-,  and  to  that  of  the  pelvis,  would  fuffice  to 
explain  thefe  great  truths,  if  thoufands  of  facts 
did  not  place  them  in  the  cleared  light. 

295.  If  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  believe, 
with  Deventcr,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is 
the  raoft  ufual  caufe  of  difficult  labours  ;  that 
in  confequence  of  them  the  child's  head  muft 
lirike  and  be  crufhed  againft  fome  part  of  the 
margin  of  the  pelvis,  or  be  wedged  in  the  curve 
of  the  facrum,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  obli- 
quity which  has  taken  place  ;  if  we  cannot  ad- 
mit all  that  ,M.  Levret,  and  fo  many  others 
after  him,  have  thought  of  the  deviation  of  the 
uterus,  we  muft  never thelefs  confefs  that  it  me- 
rits the  greateft  attention,  and  that  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  might  be  often  difagreeable  if  not 
attended  to  in  time.  I  mall  now  ftate  fome  ol 
its  principal  effects. 

C96.  W< 
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296.  We  may,  with  Ro'c'derer,  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  troublefome  pains 
which  incommode  women  in  the  latter  periods 
of  geftation,  efpecially  about  the  groins3  the 
fore  part  of  the  thighs,  or  towards  the  loins  5 
but  thofe  pains,'  as  well  as  others ^  may  exift  in- 
dependently of  that  caiife. 

297-  When  the  obliquity  is  confiderable,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus, ;  commonly  applied  againftfome 
part  of  the  lides  of  the  pelvis,  opens  with  much 
more  difficulty  than  if  it  anfwered  to  the  center 
of  the  cavity,  becaufe  the  forces  which  tend  to 
open  it  are  then  directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  partly  loft  on  the  fide  of  the  pelvis'',  which 
renders  the  labour  longer  and  more  laborious. 

298.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  membranes  break 
early,  if  the  action  of  the  auxiliary  powers  is 
pretty  ftrong,  and  the  pelvis  large,  the  child's  ' 
head  prefents  itfelf  to  the  'vulva,  covered  by  a 
portion  of  the  uterus,  which  it  has  extended  and 
forced  to  defcend  before  it,  while  the  orifice  is 
Carried  farther  and  farther  backward ;  which 
produces  much  greater  accidents,  if  the  accou- 
cheur does  not  prevent  them  in  time,  by  checks 
ing  thofe  efforts  which  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  woman,  by  pufhing  back  the  child's  head  a 
little  in  the  interval  of  the  pains,  and  by  draw- 
ee 2  ing 
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ing  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  under  it,  and  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  pelvis,  and  maintaining 
it  in  that  fituation.  The  two  following  cafes 
appear  to  me  very  fit  to  demonftrate  the  dif- 
agreeable  confequences  of  obliquity  of  the  uterus 
in  fuch  circumftances,  and  the  falutary  effects 
of  the  conduct  which  I  recommend.  One  of 
thefe  cafes  is  extracted  from  a  memoir  on  the 
obliquity  of  the  uterus,  which  was  communi- 
cated tO'  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  by 
M.  Bavai,.  furgeon-accoucheur  in  the  ftates  of 
Brabant  *  ;  the  other  happened  under  my  own 
care. 

Case  I.  A  woman  of  the  village  of  Grim- 
berg,  near  Brujfcls,  pregnant  of  her  firft  child, 
not  being  able  to  have  M.  Bava'i  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  labour,  had  recourfe  to  a  midwife 
who  kept  her  {landing,  and  made  her  bear  down, 
whenever  a  pain  came,  during  three  days  and 
two  nights  ;  fo  that  the  child's  head  appeared  at 
the  vulva,  enveloped  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
uterus,  when  this  furgeon  was  fent  for  again. 
This  portion  of  the  uterus,  which  was  like  a  cap 
on  the  child's  head,  was,  fays  he,  inflamed;  and 

*  This  memoir  is  nothing  but  an  abufive  criticifm  of  what 
the  firft  edition  of  this  work  contains  on  the  obliquity  of  the 
utniu,  and  only  dilplays  the  ignorance  of  its  author. 

the 
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the  orifice,  which  he  could  not  difcover  without 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  anfwered  to  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  facfum,  and  was  not  open  farther 
than  the  breadth  of  a  fixpence  :  the  waters  had 
been  drained  off  fome  days.    Recourfe  was  had 
to  bleeding,  clyfters,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions;  and  M.  Bava'i,  being  fcarcely  able  to 
keep  back  the  child's  head,  and  prevent  it  from 
clearing  the  vulva,  enveloped  in  the  portion  of 
the  uterus  which  covered  it,  thought  of  laying 
the  woman  fo  that  the  breech  might  be  higher 
than  the  moulders  ;  and  notwithstanding  that, 
continues  he,  a  gangrene  came  on,  and  the  wo- 
man expired.    Proceeding  to  open  the  body  in 
prefence  of  M.  Le  Botte,  fworn  furgeon  of  the 
Abbey  of  Grimberg,  they  obferved  that  the  pla- 
centa was  attached  to  the  middle  and  inferior 
part  of  the  anterior  paries  of  the  uterus  ;  that 
the  pelvis  was  well  formed,  and  very  fpacious ; 
that  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  anfwered  to  the 
nape  of  the  child's  neck,  the  head  having  come 
out  enveloped  in  a  portion  of  that  vifcus,  which 
was  gangrened  and  feparated  from  the  reft. 
This  cafe,  in  which  I  have  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
ferved  the  exprefftons  of  the  author,  prefents^  in 
a  clear  and  alarming  manaer,  the  melancholy 
effects  of  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  when  the 

O  3  woman 
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woman  is  left  to  herfelf,  or  committed  to  the 
hands  of  blind  and  temerarious  ignorance.  The 
following,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrates  what 
we  may  expect  from  the  affiftance  of  art,  when 
well  directed.  I  have  chofen  it  from  among 
many  which  have  fallen  within  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  any  one  can 

be  more  fimilar  to  that  of  M.  Bavcii. 

•  .  ■  *  './( 

Case  II.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  J  773, 
a  woman,  robuft  and  well  made,  and  who  had 
already  had  feverai  children,  prefented  herfelf  to 
be  delivered  in  prefence  of  my  pupils ;  and  by 
her  obftinacy  procured  them  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  perfectly  the  effe&s  of  obliquity  of 
the  uterus^  when  it  is  not  corrected  feafonably, 
as  well  as  what  may  be  expected  from  the  timely 
application  of  the  precepts  of  the  art.  The 
uterus  in  this  woman  was  manifestly  inclined 
to  the  right  fide,  and  forward,  fo  far,  that  its 
orifice,  turned  backward,  was  difficultly  difco- 
vered  by  the  touch.  The  waters  broke  away, 
and  her  pains  were  ftrong  and  frequent :  the 
child  prefented  well.  Nothing  could  convince 
this  woman  of  the  neceflity  of  remaining  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  and  of  fupporting  the  pre- 
fence of  the  finger;  me  went  on,  fometimes 
fitting  and  fometimes  Handing,  giving  herfelf 

up 
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tup  inconfiderately  to  the  moft  violent  efforts, 
1  whenever  me  felt  a  pain  ;  fo  that,  after  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  labour,  the  child's  head  appeared  to 
i  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  covered  by 
!the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  fo 
i  much  that  it  might  be  perceived  in  that  ftate  by 
ifeparating  the  labia,  and  opening  the  entrance 
1  of  the  vagina  a  little.    The  finger  patted  over 
ithe  whole  fpherical  portion  which  prefented  it- 
:  felf  in  that  manner,,  without  finding  the  orifice, 
which  was  then  thrown  more  backward,  and  as 
high  as  at  the  beginning:  it  was  necelfary  to  in- 
sinuate the  finger  almoft  to  the  bafe  of  the  fa- 
crum,  to  touch  its  anterior  edge.    The  portion 
of  the  uterus  pufhed  forward,  and  forming  un- 
der the  child's  head  a  kind  of  cap  which  co- 
vered it  entirely — more  apparent  ftill  to  the 
view  in  the  courfe  of  labour,  becaufe  it  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  the  entrance  of ' 
the  vagina — was  fmooth,  mining,  tenfe,  won- 
derfully injected,  and  covered  with  an  admira- 
ble net-work  of  veffels.    It  became  fo  extreme- 
ly fenfible,  that  the  woman  could  not  bear  the 
(lighten;  touch  on  it ;  and  the  whole  abdomen, 
threatened  with  the  fame  inflammation,  was  fo 
painful  that  her  clothes  became  troublefome. 
She  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  her  ideas  began  to 
t>e  deranged,  notwithstanding  feveral  bleedings ; 

O  4  when 
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■when  a  fortunate  incident  rendered  her  fuffir 
ciently  docile  to  liften  to  the  advice  which  {he 
had  rejected  for  eight-and-fbrty  hours,  and  to 
fuffer  the  treatment  which  we  would  have  put 
in  practice  from  the  beginning.  Intimidated  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  two  men  of  the 
law,  dreffed  in  their  robes,  me  laid  herfelf  on 
the  bed  :  I  raifed  up  the  belly  with  one  hand, 
to  diminifh  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  while 
with  two  fingers  of  the  other,  after  having 
puihed  back  the  child's  head  a  very  little,  I  was 
able  to  hook  the  anterior  edge  of  the  orifice,  to 
bring  it  towards  the  center  of  the  pelvis,  where 
I  kept  it  during  a  few  pains  ;  and  then  permit- 
ting the  woman  to  bear  down  with  the  little 
ftrpngth  fhe  had  left,  fhe  was  delivered  in  the 
fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Her  child  was 
healthy,  and  the  fubfequent  fymptoms  were 
very  fimple.  If  this  cafe  were  not  fufEcient  to 
confirm  the  utility  of  this  practice,  I  could  fup- 
port  it  with  many  others. 

299.  In  women  who  have  the  pehis  rather 
narrow,  the  head,  thus  covered  by  a  portion  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  does  not  defcend  fo  low 
as  in  others  ;  but  in  all,  as  the  efforts  which  tend 
to  pufh  the  head  forward  a£t  perpendicularly  on 
the  portion  of  the  uterus  which  covers  it,  that 
portion  is  difiended,  inflames,  and  tears,  if  we 
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do  not  prevent  tho'fe  effects  by  correcting  the 
obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  and,  if  that  be  not  fuffi- 
cient,  by  bringing  the  orifice  to  the  center  of 
the  pelvis,  and  keeping  it  there  till  the  head  be 
engaged  in  it ;  as  I  have  juft  recommended. 

300.  To  prevent  thefe  effects  we  muft  then 
lay  the  woman  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  devi- 
ation of  the  fundus,  in  order  that  the  uterusy 
charged  with  the  weight  of  the  child,  may  in- 
cline that  way ;  and  to  this  precaution  we  may 
fometimes  be  obliged  to  join  that  of  preffing 
the  belly  to  that  fide  with  one  hand.    We  muft 
moreover,  in  an  extreme  anterior  obliquity,  re- 
commend to  the  woman  not  to  bear  down  ;  be- 
caufe  thofe  efforts  would  become  contrary  to  the 
end*  propofed,  and  would  only  augment  the 
obliquity.    If  the  orifice,  by  means  of  thefe  pre- 
cautions, does  not  approach  the  center  of  the 
pelvis,  after  waiting  a  proper  time,  we  muft 
bring  it  thither  with  the  finger  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  pains,  and  keep  it  there  till  it  be 
fufficiently  open  to  allow  the  membranes  with 
the  waters  to  engage  in  it  like  a  wedge.    I  can 
affert  with  confidence  that  the  length  of  labour, 
in  many  cafes,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  this 
favourable  relation  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  to 
the  pelvis ;  and  that  the  moft  certain  means  of  ac- 
celerating the  labour,  and  fparing  the  woman  a 

great 
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great  number  of  ufelefs  and  fatiguing  pains,  con- 
fifts  in  eftablifhing  that  relation,  in  the  manner 
I  have  juft  recommended.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  this  procedure  :  it  cannot  produce 
a  rent,  nor  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus, nor  flooding,  &c. 

301.  The  effects  which  I  have  juft  ftated  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  may  refult  from  an 
obliquity  of  the  uterus.  The  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  child,  always  parallel  to  the  longeft  axis 
»  of  that  vifcus,  cannot  at  the  fame  time  be  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  pelvis,  in  an  extreme  obliquity, 
which  produces  another  kind  of  obftacle  to  de 
Jivery.  For  example,  in  an  extreme  forward 
obliquity,  it  is  often  one  of  the  fides  of  the  head 
which  prefents  at  the  fuperior  Jlrait  \  the  ear 
refting  above  the  pubis,  and  the  fagittal  future 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bafe 
of  the  facrum.  In  great  lateral  obliquities  it  is 
fometimes  the  forehead,  and  fometimes  the  face 
or  back  of  the  neck,  which  prefents ;  as  we 
lhall  fee  in  the  third  part  of  this  work,  which 
treats  particularly  of  preternatural  labour.  We 
fhall  there  alfo  mention,  as  well  as  in  the  fourth 
part,  many  other  accidents  which  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and  which 
we  could  not  include  in  this  article. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Of  the  Menfes ;  of  Fecundity  and  Sterility  ;  of  the 
Signs  of  Violation,  and  thofe  by  which  we  com- 
monly judge  that  a  Woman  has  been  lately  deli* 
vered. 


SECTION  I. 
Of  the  Menfes, 

,o,Th  E  uterus,  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, receives  no  more  blood  than  is  neceflary 
for  its  nutrition  and  growth ;  but,  from  that 
age  to  forty-five  or  fifty  years,  it  fuffers  a 
periodical  fanguine  plethora,  which  is  followed 
by  a  depletion  more  or  lefs  abundant,  known  by 
the  name  of  menfes, 

303.  Almoft  all  women  are  fubjecl:  to  this 
evacuation ;  the  derangement  or  fuppreflion  of 
which,  except  during  the  time  of  geftation,  or 
giving  fuck,  feldom  fails  to  injure  their  health. 

2  If 
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If  there  are  fome  women  to  whom  nature  has 
refufed  it,  there  are  few  who  do  not  periodically 
fuller  fome  other  evacuation,  which  in  fome 
meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  the  proper  one, 
as  far  as  refpe&s  their  health.'  In  fome  there 
is  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe ;  in  others 
from  the  punSla  lachrymalia,  from  the  ears,  from 
the  nipples,  &c.  I  knew  a  woman  of  feven  or 
eight  and  forty,  who  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
had  been  regularly  attacked  monthly  by  a  vo- 
miting and  purging,  which  lafted  three  or  four 
days.    She  never  had  the  menjes, 

'304.  The  firft  and  laft  appearance  of  the 
menfes  are  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  woman,  her  manner  of  life,  the 
country  fhe  inhabits,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
circumftances.  In  our  temperate  climate,  this 
evacuation  begins  about  the  twelfth  or  four- 
teenth year,  and  ceafes  between  the  forty-fifth 
and  fiftieth. 

305.  It  is  not,  however,  extremely  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  women  who  have  had  their 
menfes  fooner,  or  in  whom  they  have  ceafed  later. 
In  fome  they  appear  even  from  infancy,  and  in 
others  they  have  continued  to  an  extreme  age. 

306.  In  a  well-conftituted  woman,  the  du- 
ration of  this  evacuation,  and  its  periods,  are  al- 

moft 
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mod  invariable ;  but  there  are  differences  in  each 
individual.  In  fome  women  the  blood  flows 
during  fix  or  eight  days,  in  others  only  three 
or  four,  or  even  lefs.  So  there  are  fome  who 
menftruate  every  twenty-feven,  eight,  nine,  or 
thirty  days;  others  twice  a  month ;  and  many 
only  every  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  and  even 
feldomer.  But  there  are  very  few  who,  like 
her  mentioned  hy Deventer,  have  this  evacuation 
only  during  their  pregnancy*. 

307.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  the  exacl: 
quantity  of  blood  each  woman  lofes  every  month, 
becaufe  the  quantity  is  not  the  fame  in  all,  and 
becaufe  a  great  number  of  circumftances  may 
make  it  vary :  it  is  generally  eftimated  at  from 
three  to  four  ounces. 

308.  As  it  is  more  eafy  to  judge  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  blood,  we  may  affirm  that  it  has 
not:  thofc  noxious  qualities  which  fome  have 
attributed  to  it.  If  it  does  not  always  appear  fo 
pure  as  that  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 
it  is  becaufe  it  is  mixed  with  the  humours  of 
the  vagina^  or  is  corrupted  by  its  continuance  in 
that  canal,  or  in  the  cloths  which  receive  it. 

309.  The  menfts  do  not  always  comfr  red  at  - 


Deventer,,  vSur  1'Art  des  Accouchemens,  chap.  xv. 

firft; 
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firft ;  fometimes  they  begin  by  a  difcharge  of  fe- 
rum,  and  finim  in  the  fame  manner.  Often 
alfo,  in  girls,  they  are  preceded  by  acute  pains, 
which,  on  account  of  their  feat  and  nature,  might 
make  one  think  they  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
fucceed  delivery,  which  are  commonly  called  af- 
ter-pains. The  caufe  of  both  feems  to  be  the 
fame:  all  thefe  pains  depend  on  the  fulnefs  of 
blood  in  the  Jtnufes  of  the  uterus,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  it  finds  to  efcape. 

310.  The  fource  of  the  blood  of  the  menfes 
is  at  prefent  well  known :  we  know  that  it  diP 
tils  from  thofe  openings  which  we  obferve  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in- 
die neck,  and  perhaps  from  the  vagina.  If  there 
ftill  remain  any  doubts  on  this  fubjedt,  it  is 
about  what  kind  of  vefTels  furnifh  it ;  for  forne 
maintain  that  it  comes  from  the  arteries,  and 
others  afTure  us  it  is  difcharged  from  the  uterine 
Jtnufes  or  veins.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
comes  from  the  uterine  Jinufes. 

311:  We  know  not  the  caufe  of  the  periodi- 
cal return  of  the  menfes,  Moft  authors,  by  at- 
tributing it  to  a  plethora  of  the  uterus,  have  left  us 
as  much  to  feek  as  thofe  who  have  afcribed  it  to 
another  caufe ;  fince  they  have  not  determined 
what  caufes  that. plethora,  nor  why  it  returns 

con- 
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conftantly  at  the  fame  period.  Can  it  depend 
on  the  fituation  of  the  uterus^  the  diftribution 
of  its  velfels,  &c.  as  fome  have  imagined  ? 

312.  If  this  evacuation  is  an  aftonilhing  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  not  lefs  fo  to  fee  it  flop  fuddenly 
never  to  return,  whether  at  the  natural  epoch 
or  earlier,  without  injuring  the  woman's  health; 
while  its  fmalleft  derangement,  before  that  pe- 
riod, fometimes  occafions  fuch  an  infinity  of  ac- 
cidents. 

313.  The  ceiTation  of  the  menfes  unfortu- 
nately does  not  always  happen  thus.  They 
moft  frequently  become  very  irregular  before 
they  arrive  at  that  period :  fometimes  they  are 
exceflive,  and  fometimes  flow  in  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  as  fcarcely  to  mark  the  linen  :  they  of- 
ten appear  twice  a  month,  and  then  flop  for  fix 
weeks  or  more. 

314.  The  time  of  the  ceiTation  of  the  menfes  is 
often  juftly  called  the  critical  time  of  women;  for 
a  very  great  number,  overwhelmed  by  the  infir- 
mities which  then  attack  them,  ever  after  drag 
on  a  miferable  and  languifhing  life.  That  epoch 
is  alfo  in  fome  women  that  of  the  return  of  their 
health,  which  the  continual  viciflitudes  of  this 
evacuation  had  conftantly  deranged. 

3 1 5.  We  have  feen  the  menfes  re- appear  feve- 

ra 
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ral  months  fuccefTively,  in  women  of  fixty,  and 
in  fome  meafure  revive  the  hope  of  a  new  fe- 
cundity. I  have  feen  this  phenomenon  in  a  wo- 
man of  fixty-five :  and  the  iuppreffion  of  thefe 
new  menfes  oecafioned  divers  accidents  which 
were  taken  for  fymptoms  of  pregnancy;  and  the 
woman  lived  five  or  fix  months  in  that  illufion, 
which  the  augmentation  of  the  abdomen  feemed  - 
alfo  to  favour,  when  it  was  difcovered  that  me 
was  dropfical  *. 

316.  The  fterility  of  women  who  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  their  menfes,  the  fuppreffton 
of  that  evacuation  during  pregnancy  and  giving 
fuck,  fufficiently  declare  that  it  is  not  a  depu- 
ration, but  merely  a  depletion,  and  that  that 
blood  had  a  much  more  precious  deftination.  It 
is  indeed  fo  neceflary  for  the  development  of 
the  foetus  during  pregnancy,  and  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  milk  after  delivery,  that  the  menfes  in 
thofe  two  ftates  have  always  been  looked  as  an 
unnatural  evacuation. 

317.  Experience  proves  that  the  children  of 
women  who  have  their  menfes  during  pregnancy 

*  This  example  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  I 
could  quote.  I  have  often  been  confulted  on  the  fame  ac- 
count by  much  older  women. 

are 
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are  born  more  weak  and  fickly  than  thofe  of 
others*.  And  moft  people  at  this  day  look 
upon  a  wet-nurfe  fubject  to  this  evacuation  as  a 
very  bad  one ;  but  it  would  be  of  fome  impor- 
tance to  convince  them  of  their  error,  at  lead 
with  refpect  to  fome-f-. 

318.  Among  the  women  who  are  regular 
during  pregnancy,  fome  are  fo  but  once,  others 
during  the  firft  three  or  four  months  ;  but  there 
are  very  few  who  are  fo  later.  The  greater  part 
of  thefe  latter  are  very  fanguine,  and  lofe  a  great 
deal  habitually ;  or  elfe  they  are  of  a  lax  and  de- 
licate conftitution :  which  it  is  very  eflential  to 
diftinguiih.  Though  the  menfes  are  pernicious  to 
the  latter,  they  are  very  falutary  to  the  former,  at 
the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  when  the  fcetus  con- 
fumes  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fluid  :  in 
them,  it  is  not  the  evacuation  which  is  to  be 
feared,  but  the  uterine  plethora  by  which  it  is 
preceded ;  becaufe,  by  extending  itfelf  to  the 
placenta,  it  might  caufe  it  to  feparate,  and  pro- 
duce an  hemorrhage  more  or  lefs  dangerous. 

3 1 9.  This  reafon  ought  to  induce  women  to 
deprive  themfelves  of  a  fmall  part  of  their  ufual 


*  M.  Levrety  aphor.  237,  edit.  3me.    M.  Burton. 
t  See  the  article  which  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  nurfe. 
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quantity  of  food,  when  they  perceive  the  fymp- 
toms  which  ufed  to  announce  the  approach  of 
the  menfes  before  pregnancy;  to  take  fome  cool- 
ing drink ;  to  avoid  exercife  ;  in  a  word,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  every  thing  which  may  augment  the 
force  of  the  blood  towards  the  uterus. 

320.  Although  the  menfes  do  not  commonly 
appear  during  pregnancy,  their  ufual  period  is 
however  diftinguifhed  by  a  fulnefs  of  the  breafts, 
a  heavinefs  in  the  limbs,  and  the  other  fymptoms 
which  ufed  to  denote  their  approach  before. 
That  is  the  time  we  ought  to  chufe  to  bleed 
thofe  women,  if  we  would  prevent  the  effects 
either  of  an  uterine  plethora^  or  of  that  univerfal 
-plethora  which  precedes  the  menfes. 

321.  With  regard  to  women  of  a  delicate 
habit,  who  are  regular  during  the  firft  periods 
of  geftation,  we  ought  rather  to  endeavour  to 
ftrengthen  them,  than  diminim  the  mafs  of 
blood. 

322.  Some  accoucheurs  think  it  important  to 
diftinguim  this  evacuation  from  that  known  by 
the  name  of  flooding ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  a 
reafon  for  it.  For,  in  fad:,  why  mould  we  trou- 
ble ourfelves  to  make  that  diftinction,  if,  as  thofe 
accoucheurs  declare,  they  are  both  contrary  to 
the  intentions  of  nature  ? 

323.  Be- 
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323.  Befides,  we  cannot  be  deceived  in  the, 
nature  of  thefe  two  evacuations,  except  in  the  firft 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  menfes  come  at  the 
ufual  period,  they  flow  in  fmall  quantity,  and  are 
announced  by  flight  fymptoms ;  the  blood  of 
them  is  thin  and  ferous  ;  and  the  woman  finds 
herfelf  better  in  proportion  as  the  depletion  takes 
place. 

324.  A  flooding  comes^on  at  an  indetermi- 
nate time,  and  rnofl  frequently  from  an  apparent 
caufe.  When  it  is  not  the  effect  of  fome  external 
violence,  of  a  ftrong  paflion,  &c.  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  univerfal  or  local  plethora.  During 
its  continuance  the  woman  is  attacked  by  flight 
faintings,  pains  in  the  loins,  and  a  fenfation  of 
heavinefs  in  the  uterus,  &c.  The  blood  is  thick, 
and  coagulates  more  eafily  than  that  of  the  men- 
fes which  flows  during  pregnancy,  at  leaft  unlefs 
they  are  uncommonly  copious.  In  the  latter 
cafe  it  comes  from  the  vagina  and  neck  of  the 
uterus  -j  in  the  other,  it  flows  from  the  uterine 

Jinufes,  which  the  feparation  of  a  portion  of  the 
•placenta  has  laid  open. 

325.  When  the  blood  flows  in  fmall  quantity, 
.reft,  a  regular  diet,  with  cooling  and  incraffating 
'drinks,  always  fuffice  to  flop  it ;  but  thefe  means 
.are  often  fruitlefs,  when  it  flows  more  abundant- 
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ly :  we  muft  then  have  recourfe  to  more  power- 
ful remedies,  among  which  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  forget  bleeding  at  the  arm,  though  it 
is  far  from  being  proper  in  all  cafes. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  Fecundity  and  Sterility, 

326.  Fecundity  is  an  aptitude  in  a  woman 
to  conceive,  and  become  a  mother. 

327.  A  woman  does  not  commonly  enjoy 
this  advantage,  but  when  me  has  her  menfes  re- 
gularly; and  is  ufually  deprived  of  it,  after  the 
total  ceffation  of  that  periodical  evacuation. 

328.  Some  women  have,  however,  given 
proofs  of  fecundity  before  they  were  regular : 
but  they  were  certainly  difpofed  to  be  fo  foon ; 
and  nature  had  already,  without  doubt,  wrought 
the  revolution  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  We 
alfo  know  feveral  examples  of  conception  which 
have  happened  after  the  total  ceffation  o 
menfes. 

329.  This  happy  aptitude  to  conceive  de- 
pends on  the  concurrence  of  feveral  caufes :  but 

it 
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it  is  fo  difficult  to  judge  of  them,  that  pregnancy 
alone  can  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  perfectly  the 
woman  who  enjoys  that  aptitude,  from  her  who 
is  deprived  of  it. 

330.  It  is  not  more  eafy  to  pronounce,  in 
many  cafes,  upon  the  abfolute  fterility  of  a  wo- 
man, which  at  all  times  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  juft  caufe  for  divorce  and  dhTolution  of  mar- 
riage. 

331.  The  ill  conformation  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  generation,  the  want  of  fome  of 
them,  or  even  all ;  tumours  in  them ;  bridles, 
cicatrices,  indurations,  callofities,  which  contract 
the  vagina,  and  obftruct  its  entrance ;  and,  laftly, 
the  almoft  total  clofure  of  its  orifice,  offer  but  un- 
certain marks  of  fterility. 

332.  We  may  fay  the  fame  of  fome  difeafes 
of  the  uterus,  of  its  tubes,  and  of  the  ovaria ;  of 
the  preternatural  fituation  of  the  os  tinea ;  of 
the  abfence  of  the  menfes,  or  their  too  great 
abundance  ;  of  the  jiuor  a/bus,  exceffive  fatnefs, 
and  the  difguft  which  fome  women  feel  for  the 
venereal  act,  &c. 

333.  Even  if  we  knew  no  examples  ©f  wo- 
men who  had  conceived,  notwithstanding  fome 
of  the  vices  of  conformation  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, or  though  affected  by  one  or  more  of 
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the  difeafes  indicated,  yet  we  ought  not  to  regard 
thefe  vices  as  fo  many  caufes  of  abfolute  fterility^ 
fince  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be  deftroyed  or 
corrected  by  the  aid  of  furgery  and  medicine. 

334.  We  have  not  only  feen  many  women 
become  pregnant,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
or  accidental  narrownefs  of  the  vagina,  but 
alfo  others,  in  whom  the  orifice  of  that  ca- 
nal opened  into  the  retlum*,  the  external  parts 
being  entirely  wanting.  And  how  often  have 
we  cut  an  hymen  too  denfe,  indurations  and  cal- 
lofities  of  the  vagina ,  enlarged  that  canal,  and 
extirpated  tumours  which  obftructed  the  pur- 
pofes  of  nature  !  The  examples  are  too  nume- 
rous and  well  known  to  make  it  necefTary  to  ad- 
duce any  one  in  fupport  of  thefe  aflertions. 

'335.  There  is  no  apparent  and  certain  caufe  of 
abfolute  fterility  in  a  woman,  otherwife  healthy, 
but  the  total  clofure  of  the  vagina,  that  of  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  or  the  privation  of  fome  of 
the  parts  effentially  necefTary  for  generation  f. 

336.  When 

*  See  the  examples  quoted  by  Barbaut,  p.  59 ;  from  MefT. 
Devignc  and  Vermoncl  the  father  j  MelT.  Dupuis,  Puzos,  and 
Gregolrc. 

*  In  17  85  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  woman 
aged  twenty-eight,  tall,  and  of  a  good  conftitution,  in  whom 
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336.  When  we  confider  the  great  number  of 
women  to  whom  nature  feems  to  have  refufed 
the  title  of  mother,  though,  as  well  as  the  defire 
of  having  children,  fhe  has  given  them  the  moft 
favourable  difpofitions  for  it,  we  are  obliged  to 
admit  hidden  caufes  which  oppofe  it,  and  which 
appear  impenetrable  to  the  refearches  of  reafon. 

337.  Thefe  caufes  may  depend  on  the  huf- 
band  or  the  wife,  or  at  lead  may  arife  from  a  cer- 
tain defect  of  affinity  in  their  constitutions.  Some 
men  have  in  fact  been  fuppofed  unfit  for  gene- 
ratipn  with  one  woman,  who  have  had  children 
by  another;  and  vice  verfa, 

we  could  difcover  no  indication  of  an  uterus,  however  far  we 
introduced  the  finger  into  the  reflum,  and  deprened  the  hypo- 
0 gaftric  region  with  the  other  hand.  A  very  thick  membrane, 
which  the  repeated  efforts  for  copulation  had  ftretched,  feemed 
to  veil  the  entrance  of  the  vagina;  and,  when  pufhed  into  it 
with  the  finger,  formed  a  kind  of  bag,  an  inch  deep. — This 
woman  has  moft  of  the  inclinations  of  our  {ex;  me  loves 
hunting,  cultivates  letters,  &c.  and  has  never  felt  any  thing 
which  indicated  a  retention  of  the  menftrual  blood,  nor  even 
the  neceflity  of  fuffering  that  evacuation.  She  is  married, 
but  does  not  give  herfelf  up  to  the  duties  of  the  female  ftate, 
which  fhc  fills  but  imperfectly,  and  without  taking  any  plea- 
sure in  it. 
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section  nr. 

i 

Of  the  Signs  of  Violation,  and  thofe  which  indicate 
that  a  Woman  has  been  lately  delivered. 

338.  The  crimes  of  violation,  of  infanticide, 
and  concealment  of  birth,  have  appeared  fo  abo- 
minable, that  the  juft  feverity  of  the  laws  has 
at  all  times  punifhed  with  death  the  perfons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  them  ;  but  as,  for 
the  moft  part,  thefe  crimes  are  committed 
without  witnefTes,  the  judges,  before  they  pro- 
nounce fentence,  order  an  examination  of  a 
woman  who  declares  fhe  has  been  violated ;  and 
of  thofe  accufed  of  deftroying  a  new-born  chid, 
either  by  actual  violence,  or  by  expofing  it  to 
the  rigours  of  the  weather,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. 

339.  In  thefe  cafes  the  accoucheur  has  need 
of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  difcernment, 
not  to  expofe  the  lives  of  the  innocent,  or  caufe 
the  culpable  to  be  abfolved.  The  function  with 
which  he  is  charged  elevates  the  man  of  fcience, 
and  in  fome  meafure  equals  him  to  the  judge; 
but  it  may  degrade  the  ignorant,  and  cover  him 
with  fhame. 

340.  The 
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340.  The  negative  figns  of  virginity  are  not 
always  convincing  proofs  of  violation  ;  even  the 
contulion  and  laceration  of  fome  of  the  external 
parts  of  generation  being  not  exclufively  the 
effects  of  that  crime. 

341.  The  hymen  is  often  entire  in  women  who 
have  been  deflowered*;  and  deftroyed  in  others 
who  ftill  preferve  that  purity  and  moral  virtue 
known  by  the  name  of  virginityf. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  hymen  is  not  always  torn  in  the 
firft  conjugal  embraces  ;  and  that  it  has  been  found  entire  in 
fome  women  in  time  of  labour:  I  can  myfelf  adduce  two 
examples  of  it.  The  firft  was  in  a  young  lady,  more  atten- 
tive to  the  public  opinion  than  to  that  moral  virtue  which 
we  call  virginity,  who  became  pregnant  without  entirely  con- 
summating the  venereal  a£r,  but  merely  by  having  permit- 
ted her  lover  to  fhed  -his  feed  on  the  interior  parts  of  the 
\  vulva  \  as  thofe  did  who  are  mentioned  by  Mauriceau  in  his 

•  Obfervations  :  at  leaf!:  this  lady  affured  me  fo.  This  how- 
tever  is  certain,  that  the  hymen  bound  the  entrance  of  the  va- 
igina  very  clofe,  and  left  but  a  very  fmall  opening.  Some  rea- 
ifons  lead  me  to  believe  that,  in  the  fecond,  there  had  never 
1  been  a  perfect  copulation,  though  (he  had  been  married  a  year, 
;and  was  juft  ready  to  be  delivered,  when  I  difcovered  the 
1  hymen.    This  membrane  alone  fupported  half  an  hour  all  the 

poffible  efforts  of  the  laft  period  of  labour. 

f  Many  caufes  may  tear  or  deftroy  the  hymen  ;  and  none 

•  of  thofe  caufes  are  more  common  than  an  acrimonious  fiuor 
■  a/bus,  and  a  depravity  of  that  febaceous  humour  which  covers 

all  the  parts  of  generation  at  the  time  of- birth. 

342.  Often, 
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342.  Often,  alfo,  the  recent  marks  of  force 
which  we  find  in  the  parts  of  generation,  are  an 
effect  of  the  manoeuvres  of  an  ill-minded  wo- 
man ;  and  the  accufed  has  been  no  otherwife 
guilty  towards  her,  but  of  a  refufal.  Have  we 
not  likewife  known  girls  mutilate  the  parts,  by 
thrufting  in  fome  foreign  body,  or  otherwife, 
and  then  cry  out  a  rape,  in  order  to  revenge 
themfelves  on  a  timid  lover,  or  rid  themfelves 
of  one  for  whom  they  had  no  inclination  ? 

It  feems  almoft  impoffible  that  a  fingle  man 
mould  be  able  to  commit  a  rape,  at  leaft  if  there 
be  not  a  great  difproportion  of  age;  orunlefs  he 
make  ufe  of  fome  artifice,  as  to  give  narcotics, 
or  other  things  of  that  kind.  , 

343.  In  fome  cafes  it  is  as  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  reality  of  the  delivery  of  a 
woman  accufed  of  concealing  it,  as  upon  the 
certainty  of  violation  :  for  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  examination  be  made  in  the  firft  days ;  other- 
wife  the  traces  of  delivery  becoming  fimilar  to 
other  caufes,  furnifh  in  fact  but  very  doubtful 
and  uncertain  proofs^ 

344.  It  being  poffible  that  the  ftaccidity  of 
the  breafts,  the  laxity  of  the  teguments  of  the 
abdomen,  the  ftripes  and  white  fhining  fpots  we 
obferve  in  them,  may  be  effects  of  exceffive 

fatnefs, 
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fatnefs,  an  afcites,  or  a  dropfy  of  the  uterus-,  &c. 
as  well  as  of  pregnancy  and  delivery,  how  (hall 
we  diflinguifh,  after  a  certain  lapfe  of  time,  to 
which  of  thefe  caufes  they  are  owing  ? 

345.  The  prefence  of  milk  in  the  breafts  is 
not  a  more  certain  fign  of  it,  if  we  judge  by  that 
exclufively;  fince  women  have  produced  it  after 
a  dropfy  of  the  uterus,  in  the  fame  manner  as  after 
a  labour,  as  many  authors  atteffc ;  and  efpecially 
as  fome  have  furnilhed  it  merely  by  a  fuppref- 
ficm  of  the  menfes*. 

346.  The 

*  I  have  fcen  many  women  produce  milk  freely  by  gently 
prefling  the  breafts,  who  all  thought  themfelves  with  child, 
but  were  not,  and  fome  of  them  never  had  been. — A  little 
girl,  eight  years  old,  of  the  village  of  Alencon,  prefents  a 
much  more  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Often  applying  to 
her  breafts  the  mouth  of  a  child,  fome  months  old,  which  her 
mother  fuckled,  there  came  milk  enough  into  them  to  fuckle 
it  herfelf  during  a  month,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  fe- 
veral  perfons  of  the  village,  the  mother  not  being  able  to  do 
it  on  account  of  the  forenefs  of  her  nipples.  This  little  girl 
ftill  preferved  a  good  deal  of  milk  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  expreffed  it  eafily  by  fpirts,  when  fhe  was  prefentcd  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  the  16th  October  1783.  The 
fame  day  fhe  milked  out  more  than  a  common  fpoonful,  at 
my  houfe,  in  prefence  of  more  than  fixty  pupils. 

This  girl,  who  had  none  of  the  external  marks  of  puberty, 
Was  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  birth.  She  had  periodically  fuf- 
fered  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  eyes,  during  three  days  in 

each 
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346.  The  ftate  of  the  parts  of  generation, 
as  ,well  internal  as  external,  is  not  more  deci- 
five.  The  alteration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
and  of  its  orifice*,  the  augmentation  of  that 
vifcus,  the  amplitude  of  the  vagina,  and  lacera- 
tion of  the  external  parts,  may  depend  on  caufes 
foreign  to  delivery.  Befides,  how  many  women 
are  there  in  whom  we  can  find  none  of  thefe 
traces  eight  days  after  they  have  become  mothers! 

347.  To  decide  affirmatively  that  a  woman 
accufed  of  concealment  of  birth  has  really  been 
delivered,  befides  the  concurrence  of  all  the  figns 
I  have  ftated,  the  prefence  of  the  ufual  lochia 
will  be  neceffary;  which  cannot  be  diftinguimed 
except  in  the  firft  eight,  or  ten  days.  After  that 
time  the  difcharge  approaches  to  omuch  to  the 
nature  of  the  Jiuor  albus,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  women  are  fubjecT:,  to  enable  us, 
without  fear  of  error,  to  diftinguifh  one  from  the 
other,  and  attribute  the  difcharge  rather  to  deli- 
very than  to  an  habitual  difpofition  of  the  uterus. 

each  month,  from  the  age  of  four  years  to  five  and  an  half.  Be* 
ing  fuppreffed  at  that  epoch,  her  health  appeared  hurt  for  feve- 
ral  months;  when  a  new  fanguine  evacuation,  which  became 
as  periodical  as  the  former,  commenced  the  natural  way. 
Thefe  premature  menfes  did  not  ceafe  till  the  fecrction  of  the 

#  See  par.  164. 

348.  The 
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348.  The  circumftance  will  appear  much 
more  embarraflmg  ftill,  and  much  more  delicate 
for  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  decide  on  the 
ftate  of  a  woman,  if  he  recollects  that  the  dis- 
charge which  fucceeds  the  expulfion  of  thofe 
fubftances  which  conftitute  falfe  pregnancies, 
whether  of  moles  in  a  mafs  or  in  clufters,  of 
which  I  mail  treat  by  and  by,  or  of  collections  of 
a  glairy  and  bloody  fluid,  &c.  is  the  fame  as  af- 
ter a  common  labour;  that  the  tumefaction  of  the 
breafts  takes  place,  in  both  cafes,  after  a  few  days ; 
and  the  fecretion  of  milk  into  them  is  often  ex- 
ceffive.  Whence  we  fee  with  what  fagacity, 
and  with  what  refer ve,  a  judgment  ought  to  be 
pronounced  in  raoft  cafes,  not  to  opprefs  the  in- 
nocent, or  abfolve  the  guilty  woman. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Generation^  Conception^  and  Pregnancy. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  Generation, 

349.' A  Vl I S  general  operation  of  nature,  by 
which  any  individual  produces  its  like,  is  called 
generation.  This  acl,  in  animals,  always  requires 
the  union  of  the  two  fexes,  and  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  it;  excepting  fome  few  who 
fingly  enjoy  the  power  of  re-producing  them- 
felves. 

350.  But  this  re-produ&ion,  is  it  only  the 
development  of  a  pre-exifting  animal  ?  And 
does  it  come  from  the  father  or  the  mother,  or 
is  it  formed  of  the  principles  furnifhed  by  both? 
In  the  latter  cafe,  what  are  thofe  principles,  and 
how  are  they  united  ? — Thefe  are  queftions  im- 
pofhble  to  refolve,  or  at  lead  on  which  I  mall 
rifk  no  conjecture. 

351.  Nei- 
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351.  Neither  fhall  I  lofe  time  in  analyfing  the 
different  fyftems  eftablifhed  concerning  genera- 
tion ;  but  fhall  content  myfelf  with  mentioning 
them  very  briefly.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two 
principal  ones;  that  of  the  mixture  of  the  two 
feeds,  and  that  of  eggs. 

352.  The  firft  was  that  of  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  a  woman  difcharges  a  prolific  li- 
quor in  coition*  like  that  of  a  man.  This  fyf- 
tem,  though  generally  adopted,  had  its  detrac- 
tors ;  and  fome  even  among  the  ancients  main- 
tained that  the  liquor  in  queftion  was  no  more 
than  an  humour  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
vagina  :  in  fad,  if  it  came  from  the  ovar'ia,  how 
could  it  efcape  during  pregnancy?  To  judge  only 
by  the  fenfation  of  pleafure,  and  that  kind  of 
orgafm  which  a  woman  feels  in  the  region  of  the 
fallopian  tubes,  at  the  moment  fhe  gives  herfelf 

up  to  the  pleafures  of  hymen,  it  feems  probable 
that  fome  fluid  flows  from  the  ovar'ia  towards 
the  uterus ;  for  that  fenfation  cannot  be  excited 
by  the  liquor  which  the  woman  emits  without, 
fince  it  is  felt  by  the  greater  number  indepen- 
dently of  that  apparent  emifhon. 

353.  M.  De  Buffon  has  only  embellifhed  this 
firft  fyftem.  According  to  that '  learned  natu- 
ralift,  the  man  and  woman  furnifh  equally  what 

is 
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is  neceffary  for  generation.  Their  feed,  fays 
he,  is  nothing  but  an  aflemblage  of  organical 
particles,  extracted  from  all  parts  of  the  body, 
of  which  they  form,  as  it  were,  fo  many  epi- 
tomes. Thefe  organical  particles,  which  he 
calls  living  and  active,  becaufe  of  their  continual 
motion,  are  fo  fhaped  and  formed,  that  they 
cannot  unite  and  alTimilate  but  with  the  particles 
fent  from  the  fame  parts  of  the  other  fex ;  that 
is  to  fay,  that  the  particles  furnifhed  by  the  eyes 
of  the  man,  cannot  be  caught  and  united  but  by 
thofe  furnifhed  by  the  eyes  of  the  woman  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

354.  The  formation  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, "fo  different  in  the  two  fexes,  not  being 
explicable  by  this  ingenious  fyftem,  the  author's 
invention  has  fupplied  it,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
particles  fent  from  one  fex  only  formed  the  bafis 
of  the  whole  edifice ;  and  that  it  turned  out  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  as  thofe  particles  belonged  to  the 
man  or  the  woman. 

355-.  The  fyftem  of  the  ancients,  mentioned 
above,  maintained  itfelf  in  full  vigour  till  the 
difcovery  of  the  vcficulce  with  which  the  ovana 
of  women  are  replenished  at  the  age  of  puberty: 
that  difcovery  immediately  excited  the  attention 
of  phyfiologifts.    It  now  began  to  be  believed 

that 
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that  mail  and  all  other  animals  come  from  eggs ; 
and  that  all  the  difference  between  the  vivi-  • 
parous  and  the  oviparous  confifted  in  this — that 
the  one,  having  hatched  their  eggs  within,  depo- 
fit  their  young  alive ;  whereas  the  others  hatch 
them  after  they  are  laid.  1 

356.  According  to  this  fyftern,  adopted  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  moderns,  the  fecundated 
egg  defcends  into  the  uterus  by  means  of  the 
fallopian  tubes ;  but  has  any  one  feen  it  ?  We 

may  be  allowed  to  doubt  it,  as  well  from  the 
ftru&Ure  of  the  tubes,  and  the  relation  of  the 
caliber  of  their  internal  extremity  to  the  bignefs 
of  thofe  little  fpherical  bodies  which  we  take  for 
eggs;  as  from  the  numerous  experiments  of  a 
philofopher  who  is  the  wonder  of  his  age  *. 

357.  The  partifans  of  this  fyftern^  though 
agreed  On  the  admiffion  of  eggSj  are  neverthelefs 
divided  concerning  the  mode  of  their  vivifica- 
-tion'.  Some  have  thought  that  the  fostus  was 
ready  formed  in  the  egg,  and  only  wanted  to 
be  excited  by  the  feminal  power  of  the  male  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  that  thofe  eggs  were 
only  a  kind  of  nefts  deftined  to  receive  one  of 
the  little  animalcula  which  have  been  fuppofed 

*  The  Baron  de  Haller. 

Vol.  I.  Q  .to 
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to  be  difcovered  in  the  femen  by  the  help  of  a 
microfcope. 

358.  The  infufficiency  of  all  thefe  fyftems, 
and  all  thefe  hypothefes,  for  explaining  the  fur- 
prifing  phenomena  of  generation,  mews  but  too 
plainly  the  depth  of  that  abyfs,  where  the  reafon 
of  man  often  wanders,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
bounds  which  nature  has  prefcribed  to  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  refearches. 


SECTION  IL 
Of  Conception. 

359.  The  union  of  the  principles  furnifhed 
by  both  fexes  for  the  purpofe  of  generation,  in 
the  human  fpecies,  is  called  conception. 

360.  If  this  union  is  not  always  performed  in 
one  of  the  ovaria,  it  will  be  agreed,  at  leaft,  that 
it  is  performed  there  fometimes;  fince  the  remains 
of  fcetu/es,  and  even  fcetufes  entire,  have  been; 
found  in  them. 

361.  Thofe  that  have  been  found  in  the  tubes 
prove  that  conception  may  take  place  in  them  ; 
or,  at  leaft,  that  thofe  conduits  ferve  to  tranfmit 

the 
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the  body,  which  is  the  produce  of  it,  to  the 
uterus.  Children  which  have  been  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
tube,  or  of  the  membrane  of  the  ovarium,  fur- 
nifh  evident  proofs  of  the  place  where  concep- 
tion is  performed  ;  and  thofe  which  have  been 
developed  in  that  cavity,  and  had  got  thither 
without  any  injury  to  the  tube,  prove  much  lefs 
that  it  may  be  performed  in  them,  than  that  it 
then  had  taken  place  in  the  ovarium. 

362.  Admitting  that  it  takes  place  conftantly 
in  the  ovarium,  and  that  the  ovarium  is  the  firfl: 
habitation  of  man,  and  that  the  tube  is  only  de- 
reined  to  tranfport  the  fecundated  egg  into  the 
■uterus — ought  we  not  to  be  furprifed  that  fo 
many  eggs  get  into  that  vifcus  ;  ana*  that  the 
tube,  whofe  extremity  is  fo  large,  and  whofe  in- 
ternal orifice  is  fo  narrow,  lets  fo  few  of  them 
fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ? 

363.  Though  fome  women  know,  as  we  may 
fay,  the  very  moment  of  conception,  by  the  in- 
ternal movements  which  they  feel,  the  greater 
part  never  fufpect  that  they  have  conceived  till 
after  the  fuppremon  of  the  mcyifes.  It  would  be 
a  defirable  thing  however,  in  many  cafes,  to 
have  a  certain  knowledge  of  that  ftate  earlier, 
that  we  might  not  attribute  the  diforders  which 

0^2  frequently 
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frequently  accompany  the  beginning  of  preg- 
nancy to  other  caufes  ;  nor  employ  medicines 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  fometimes  pernicious. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  Pregnancy. 

364.  The  flate  of  a  woman  who  has  con- 
ceived is  expreifed  by  the  word  pregnancy  ; 
that  ftate  lafts  from  the  flrft  inftant  of  concep- 
tion to  that  of  the  exit  of  the  body  which  is 
the  refult  of  it. 

365.  We  may  diftinguifh  two  general  fpecies 
of  pregnancy,  relatively  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duce of  conception;  viz.  a  true,  and  a  falfe. 
The  firft  is  formed  by  one  or  feveral  children  ; 
and  the  fecond  by  a  mole,  which  fometimes  is 
of  a  kind  of  flefhy  fubftance,  and  fometimes 
vefcular,  &c.  We  may  alfo  give  the  name  of 
falfe  pregnancy  to  thofe  collections  of  blood,  of 
water,  and  glairy  humour,  which  are  formed  in 
the  uterus,  as  well  as  to  the  tympany  of  that  vif- 
cus  ;  -becaufe  they  are  always  accompanied  by 
fome  of  the  rational  fymptoms  of  common  preg- 
nancy ;  becaufe,  like  that,  they  occalion  a  deve- 
lopment 
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lopment  of  the  belly,  and  may  keep  the  mofl 
fkilful  accoucheur  a  long  time  in  the  greater! 
uncertainty  concerning  the  true  ftate  of  the  wo- 
man. 

366.  A  true  pregnancy  has  received  different 
denominations,  according  to  the  place  occupied 
by  the  child.  It  is  called  an  uterine  pregnancy 
whenever  the  child  is  contained  in  the  uterus ; 
a  tubal,  an'  ovarial,  or  an  abdominal  pregnancy, 
when  the  child  is  found  in  one  of  the  tubes  ^  the 
ovarla,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Thefe 
three  latter  fpecies  are  alfo  comprifed  in  the  ge- 
nerical  name  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

367.  An  uterine  pregnancy  is  generally  form- 
ed by  one  child,  but  fometimes  by  feveraj  ;  which 
has  caufed  it  to  be  diftinguUhed  into  fimple  and 
compound.  We  may  alfo  call  it  a  compound 
pregnancy,  when  the  child  is  accompanied  by  a 
mole,  and  when  there  is  already  an  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  exifling  ;  which  is  not  without  ex- 
ample, though  we  rarely  meet  with  it. 

368.  Thefe  different  fpecies  of  pregnancy 
have  fome  figns  common  to  them  all,  and  others 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  The  for- 
mer are,  the  difguft  which  the  woman  feels  for 
certain  things,  ftrange  longings,  a  fpitting,  nau- 
fea  and  vomiting,  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes^  a. 
fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  breafts,  &c, 

Ct3  369-  Thefe 
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369.  Thefe  fymptoms,  which  are  called  ra- 
tional figns  of  pregnancy,  characterize  it  how- 
ever in  a  very  uncertain  manner ;  and  will  ap-. 
pear  very  equivocal,  if  we  recollect  that  they 
have  been  often  obferved  in  confequence  of  a 
fimple  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes.    The  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes  is  not  a  more  certain  fign  of 
pregnancy,  as  their  prefence  is  not  always  a  ne- 
gative proof  it  j  fome  women  being  regular  dur- 
ing the  firft  two  pr  three  months  of  geftation, 
others  having  ceafed  to  be  fo  a  long  time  before 
conception,  and  fome  few  being  fo  only  during, 
pregnancy  *. 

3  jo.  Though  the  greater  part  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms united,  or  feparate,  offer  us  at  moft  but 
probabilities  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  woman 
who  experiences  them ;  the  particular  figns  which 
I  am  now  going  to  defcribe,  enable  us  to  difcover 
it  from  the  firft  months,  and  to  judge  of  its  fpe-. 
cies,  its  different  periods,  &c.  It  is  by  touching 
that  we  difcover  all  thefe  things. 

*  I  haye  met  with  feveral  women  who  affined  me  that 
they  had  not  had  their  menfes  periodically  except  during  their 
pregnancies.  Their  teftimony  appeared  to  me  to  deferve 
more  credit,  becaufe  they  only  applied  for  an  explication  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Dcventer  fpeaks  of  a  fimilar 
woman  whom  he  had  attended  in  feveral  pregnancies. — See 
chap.  xv. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  Touching. 

371.  Touching,  confidered  relatively  to  the 
art  of  midwifery,  is  not  confined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  but  com- 
prehends alfo  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the 
qhdomen  of  the  woman,  It  is  by  the  former  we 
difcover  the  ftate  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  its 
fituation,  &c. ;  but  it  is  by  the  latter  that  we 
muft  judge  of  the  volume  of  that  vifcus,  of  the 
height  of  its  fundus,  its  obliquity,  &c. 

372.  Touching  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
and  moft  effential  parts  of  the  art  of  midwifery, 
If  Deventer  and  Puzos,  who  have  given  fome 
important  precepts  on  this  fubjedt,  have  left  us 
much  to  wifh  for,  it  was  becaufe  they  knew,  as 
well  as  many  others,  that  in  this  article  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  practice. 

373.  The  accoucheur  has  hardly  ever  any 
other  guide  but  the  touch :  with  that  he  muft 
fupply  the  want  of  fight,  which  indeed  could  be 
of  ufe  to  him  in  very  few  cafes ;  and  even  in  them 
the  modefty  of  women  feems  to  refufe  it.  But 
it  is  only  after  a  long  experience  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  this  advantage  from  touching. 

CL4  374'  Oppor- 
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374.  Opportunities  of  pra&ifing  it  occur  fre- 
quently, cfpecially  in  great  cities,  where  women 
are  more  numerous,  and  where  perfons  of  both 
fexes  dedicate  themfelves  folely  to  the  profeffion 
of  midwifery.  A  wifh  to  difhpate  doubts  often 
determines  women  to  fubmit  to  it ;  while  at  other 
times  thefe  refearches  concern  the  honour,  the 
health,  and  even  the  lives  of  feveral  individuals. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  woman  who  fears  fhe  has 
become  pregnant  in  an  illicit  commerce,  who 
wifhes  to  withdraw  herfelf  in  time  from  the 
public  eye,  to  fecure  her  reputation,  who  im- 
plores information  from  our  knowledge,  as  foon 
as  her  fufpicions  commence  ;  fometimes  a  wo- 
man whofe  pregnancy,  ftill  doubtful,  is  com- 
plicated with  accidents,  or  accompanied  by  a. 
difeafe  foreign  to  it,  who,  not  daring  to  employ 
the  remedies  her  ftate  feems  to  require,  defires 
us  to  remove  her  uncertainty  ;  at  other  times  a 
woman  guilty  of  crimes  which  merit  the  ex-* 
tremeft  rigour,  declares  herfelf  pregnane  when 
fhe  hears  fentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 
her;  laftly,  the  judges  may  require  our  decifion, 

.  on  the  ftate  of  a  woman  accufed  of  concealment 
of  birth,  and  infanticide. 

375.  It  is  "by  touching  that  we  difcover  cer- 
taTm  affe&ions  of  the  hidden  parts  of  generation  ; 

that 
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that  we  judge  of  the  fize  of  the  pelvis,  and  of 
its  deformities  :  it  is  by  that  we  difcover  preg- 
nancy, its  different  periods,  and  the  approaches 
of  labour ;  that  we  diftinguifh  the  true  pains 
from  falfe,  the  part  of  the  child  which  prefents, 
its  volume,  the  turns  it  makes  in  defcending,  &c, 

376.  To  touch  with  advantage  in  moft  cafes, 
and  efpecially  in  difcovering  a  doubtful  preg- 
nancy, in  the  -firft  periods,  we  muft  begiaby 
habituating  ourfelves  to  judge  fkilfully  by 'this 
means  of  the  natural  ftate  of  the  uterus  ;  for  it 
is  the  negative  figns  of  that  ftate  which  conduct 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  others. 

377.  In  order  to  that,  we  mould  begin  by 
touching  dead  bodies,  where  we  may  rectify  our 
knowledge,  and  correct  our  errors ;  and  then 
touch  women  not  pregnant,  in  great  number, 
and  in  different  attitudes,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
more  exactly  of  the  volume  of  the  uterus,  of  the 
figure  and  fituation  of  its  neck;  and  of  its  weight 
and  mobility.  But  it  is  only  in  the  largeft 
cities,  where  fchools  of  every  kind  are  numerous, 
and  in  hofpitals  deftined  to  receive  pregnant  wo- 
men, that  we  find  thefe  refources.  As  all  un- 
dents cannot  enjoy  thefe  advantages  equally,  I 
ihall  fupply  them,  as  much  as  poffible,  by  dwell- 
ing longer  on  the  theory  of  this  important  part. 

378.  Whether 
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378.  Whether  we  pra&ife  touching  on  the 
dead  body  or  the  living  woman,  we  ought  to 
put  the  abdominal  mufcles  into  a  ftate  of  relaxa^ 
tion,  and  evacuate  the  urine  and  grofs  excre- 
ments, that  we  may  more  eafily  difcover  the 
uterus,  and  judge  of  its  ftate.  Thefe  precau- 
tions are  particularly  neGelfary,  when  we  want 
to  allure  ourfelves  concerning  a  beginning  preg- 
nancy, or  certain  difeafes  of  the  uterus  and 
pyaria. 

379.  It  is  not  lefs  effential  to  anoint  the  hn^ 
ger  well,  which  is  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
That  precaution  renders  the  introduction  of  it 
lefs  painful  to  the  woman,  and  may  fecure  the 
accoucheur  from  the  effects  of  a  virus,  whofe 
fobtilty  might  be  great  enough  to  introduce 
itfelf  by  the  pores,  or  at  leaft  by  the  fmalleft 
ulceration. 

380.  It  is  the  fore  finger  that  we  muft  ufe  on 
this  occafion  ;  but  we  muft  learn  to  touch  indif- 
ferently with  the  right  or  left.  With  its  extrer 
mity  we  gently  feparate  the  labia,  then  fearch 
for  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  pafs  it  into 
that  canal,  following  its  natural  direction  till  we 
meet  with  the  os  tincd\ 

381.  After  having  attentively  examined  the 
furface  of  this  part,  to  form  an  idea  of  its  form, 

length, 
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length,  and  thicknefs ;  of  its  denfity,  and  the 
ftate  of  its  orifice — we  muft  agitate  the  uterus 
a  little,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  weight  and  mo- 
bility :  then  we  endeavour  to  fix  it  between  the- 
finger  and  the  other  hand  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, to  form  a  notion  of  its  length  and  volume. 

382.  In  order  to  fix  the  uterus  thus  between 
the  two  hands,  we  pufh  it  up  with  the  finger 
applied  behind  the  as  i'mcce\  while  with  the  other 
hand  we  deprefs  the  abdomen  below  the  navel, 
taking  care,  by  a  proper  preflure  and  move- 
ments, to  clear  away  the  fmall  inteftines  to  the 
right  and  left,  till  we  meet  with  a  folid  body, 
which  we  find  to  be  that  forced  up  by  the  fin- 
ger. This  body  is  the  uterus,  whofe  length  we 
can  then  eftimate  eafily,  either  by  a  habit  of 
doing  it,  or  by  its  approximation  to  the  Jytn- 
phyjis  of  the  pubes. 

383.  This  is  pretty  eafy  to  be  done  in  thin 
women,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  thofe  who  have  had 
children  ;  but  it  is  fo  difficult  in  thofe  who  are 
fiefhy,  and  are  very  lufty,  that  in  them  we  are 
hardly  ever  able  to  fix  the  uterus  in  the  manner 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

384.  The  natural  tenfion  of  the  mufcles  and 
other  coverings  of  the  abdomen  ;  their  voluntary 
tenfion  in  women  who  have  an  intereft  in  con- 
cealing 
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cealing  their  ftate,  and  who  fubmit  relu&antly 
to  thefe  refearches  ;  as  well  as  the  fenfibility  of 
the  fiibje£fc  to  be  examined,  and  a  fulnefs  of  the 
interlines  and  bladder- — add  Hill  more  to  thefe 
difficulties. 

385.  In  thefe  cafes  we  are  fooner  able  to  in- 
vert the  uterus,  than  to  fix  it  longitudinally; 
which  will  equally  permit  the  fkilful  accoucheur 
to  judge  of  its.  ftate,  by  pairing  the  extremity  of 
the  finger  over  the  whole  pofterior  face  of  that 
organ ;  or  by  fixing  the  fundus  againrVthe  fa~ 
crum,  as  we  fee  it  in  cafes  of  retroversion,  and 
then  cftimating  the  diftance  from  the  as  tinea  to 
the  fywphyfis  of  the  pubes.  We  fuppofe  here 
that  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  known  in  the 
part  where  the  inverted  uterus  lies, 

386.  None  of  thefe  procedures  can  be  em* 
ployed  on  -afthmatic  or  dropfical  women,  be-> 
caufe  they  cannot  remain  lying  in  the  fituation 
prefcribed,  nor  fupport  the  preffure  of  the  hand 
on  the  abdomen.  As  we  can  only  touch  them 
ftanding,  or  nearly  in  that  attitude,  it  is  only  by 
the  weight  and  mobility  of  the  uterus  that  we 
can  judge  whether  it  be. in  a  ftate  of  vacuity  or 
not. 

387.  Thofe  accoucheurs  who  have  recom- 
mended touching,  with  a  view  to  difcover  a  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  pregnancy,  have  advifed  it  not  to  be 
done  till  after  the  third  month  ;  becaufe  they 
imagined  it  was  impollible  to  difcern  it  fooner. 
Though  it  be  true  that  touching,  practifed  be- 
fore that  time,  furnifh.es  us  only  with  conjec- 
tures ;-thofe  conjectures,  joined  to  other  circum- 
ftances  which  caufe  pregnancy  to  be  fufpecled,. 
characterize  it  fufficiently  to  make  us  fufpend 
the  adminiftration  of  medicines  which  might 
diftufb' its'progrcfs,  and  prove  injurious  to  both 
mother  and  child.  I  have  not  hefitated  to  make 
it  the  bafis  of  my  judgment  in  fome  cafes  where 
pregnancy  was  not  advanced  above  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  I  have  been  very  feldom  deceived 
by  it. 

388.  Some  accoucheurs  have  thought  that 
we  might  difcover  pregnancy  by  examining  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  only :  alluring  us  that  it  is 
thicker  and  harder  after  conception  ;  that  its 
orifice  is  clofe,  and  fituated  higher  or  lower. 
But  we  already  know  what  we  ought  to  think 
of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  things,  which  do 
not  manifeft  themselves  till  the  time  when 
pregnancy  is  commonly  no  longer  doubtful  ; 
and  which  fuppofe  a  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired, by  touching,  of  the  fiate  of  that  part  be- 
fore conception :  for  the  neck  of  the  uterus  y  like 

the 
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the  whole  habit  of  the  fubje<St,  prefents  indi- 
vidual differences. 

389.  Since  it  is  the  body  of  the  uterus  which 
undergoes  the  greateft  changes  in  the  firft  fix 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  the  neck  does  not 
develop  and  fuffer  any  alteration  till  the  two  laft, 
it  is  the  fucceflive  changes  of  thofe  parts  which 
can  inform  us  of  pregnancy,  and  its  different  pe- 
riods ;  firft  thofe  which  happen  to  the  body  of 
the  uterus^  and  afterwards  thofe  which  take 
place  in  its  neck  *.  But  as  thefe  changes  may- 
depend  on  a  caufe  foreign  to  pregnancy,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  touching  indicates  in  the  firft 
months,  there  is  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  any  cer- 
tain figns  of  pregnancy,  except  the  motions  of 
the  child. 

390.  Thefe  motions  are  of  two  kinds :  one 
depends  on  the  mufcular  action  of  the  child's 
limbs ;  the  other  is  a  rolling  motion,  in  which 
it  is  entirely  paifive.  In  one  it  moves  itfelf  in 
the  uterus^  and  in  the  other  it  is  moved  in  the 
midft  of  that  vifcus. 

391.  In  the  former  kind  it  is  fometimes  the 
head,  and  fometimes  the  arms  or  legs,  which  it 
moves.  Thefe  motions  take  place  as  foon  as 
the  mufcles  have  "acquired  a  fufficient  force  to 

*  Sec  par.  196  and  following  '3  par.  401  and  following. 

produce 
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produce  them  ;  but  the  mother  is  not  com- 
monly fenfiblc  of  them  till  ihe  is  gone  about 
half  her  time.  Before  that  epoch  thofe  motions 
are  too  weak,  and  the  limbs  too  imperfect,  •  to 
ilrike  forcibly  againft  the  parietes  of  tbe  uterus, 
which  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  water  then 
keeps  diftant  from  them  in  almoft  all  parts. 

392.  Delicate  and  nervous  women  can  how- 
ever diftinguifh  thefe  motions  fooner,  as  thofe 
of  a  contrary  conftitution  do  not  perceive  them 
till  much  later.  I  have  known  feveral  who  af- 
fured  me  they  conftantly  felt  the  child  move  at 
three  months,  others  a  little  fooner ;  but  many 
when  they  drew  near  the  period  of  four  months. 
I  have  feen  others  who  could  not  perceive  thefe 
motions  till  after  the  fifth,  the  fixth,  and  even 
the  feventh  month.  In  one  of  thefe  women, 
whatever  we  could  do,  and  notwithftanding  the 
very  manifeft  rolling  with  which  we  agitated  the 
child  in  the  uterus,  its  motions  did  not  become 
fenfible  to  the  mother,  nor  to  the  accoucheur 
who  examined  her,  till  the  period  of  feven 
months,  two  months  before  its  birth  *  :  whence 

we 

*  The  birth  of  this  child  will  not  appear  premature,  when 
we  obferve  that  it  was  very  ftrong,  and  weighed  feven  pounds 
and  an  half,  or  thereabouts. 

I  was 
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we  Tee  -that  we  muft  not  always  take  the  time 
when  thofe  motions  are  firft  felt  for  the  period 
of  four  months  and  an  half. 

393.  The  rolling  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  is 
independent  of  its  mufcular  action  ;  it  exifts 
after  death,  as  before  ;  it  even  feems,  in  that 
cafe,  more  troublefome  to  the  woman,  who 
complains  that  a  kind  of  ball  feems  to  hereto  fall 
to  the  fide  on  which  me  lies.  This  fpecies  of 
motion  depends  on  that  of  the  uterus^  and  of 
the  woman,  and  may  be  excited  by  the  accou- 
cheur. 

394.  This  rolling  commences,  as  I  may  fay, 
with  pregnancy ;  but  it  is  fo  weak  in  the  firft 
periods,  on  account  of  the  extreme  lightnefs  of 
the  fostusy  that  the  accoucheur  cannot  difcover 
it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ftritteft  inquifition, 
it  cannot  be  perceived  till  towards  the  third,  or 
even  the  fourth  month.    After  that  period  it  is 

I  was  feveral  times  in  confuitation  concerning  a  woman 
whofe  pregnancy  appeared  doubtful  to  her  till  the  laft  mo- 
ment; as  well  as  to  the  phyfician  who  had  the  care  of  her 
health  ;  becaufe.  the  motions  of  the  child  could  not  in  any- 
way be  perceived;  and  nothing  we  could  do,  even  at  eight 
months  and  an  half,  could  excite  them  :  this  child,  which  was 
as  frrong  as  ufual,  was  neverthelefs  born  healthy.  M.  Lcvrct 
ufed  to  quote,  in  his  private  lectures,  a  cafe  of  a  woman  who 
felt  no  motion  of  the  child  in  two  fucceflive  pregnancies. 

eafy 
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eafy  to  difcover  it,  provided  that  we  be  prepared 
for  it,  by  being  accuftomed  to  feek  it  in  women 
farther  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

395.  To  excite  and  diftinguim  this  rolling, 
we  advance  the  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina 
to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  near  the  bafe  of  its 
neck,  or  as  high  as  poffible,  either  before  or  be- 
hind ;  and  we  apply  the  other  hand  over  the 
pubis,  in  order  to  fix  the  fundus  :  we  then  agi- 
tate it  upward  and  downward,  with  the  finger 
and  with  the  hand,  till  we  diftinguim  the  move- 
ment in  queftion;  obferving  however  not  to 
miftake  the  motion  of  the  uterus  for  that  of 
the  child  contained  in  it. 

396.  In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  pregnancy, 
the  action  of  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  is  not 
neceffary  to  difcover  this  rolling  motion;  becaufe 
the  child,  being  heavier,  falls  quicker  on  the 
point  of  the  uterus  from  which  the  finger  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina  had  removed  it. 

397.  The  woman  ought  to  be  ftanding  dur- 
ing all  thefe  refearches,  for  an  horizontal  pofition 
would  augment  the  difficulties ;  the  body  of  the 
child  then  receding  from  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
in  proportion  as  the  woman's  breaft  is  lowered 
relatively  to  the peh'n.  Every  perfon  will  com- 
prehend this  rolling  motion,  and  the  advantage 

Vol,  I,  R  of 
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of  keeping  the  woman  Handing  while  we  endea- 
vour to  excite  and  difcover  it,  by  confidering 
that  after  the  firft  months  the  fetus  is  fpecifi- 
cally  heavier  than  the  water  which  then  fur- 
rounds  it  in  great  quantity,  and  that  it  muffc 
confequently  occupy  the  loweft  part  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus^  and  fall  on  it  again  if  we  re- 
move it  by  any  kind  of  agitation. 

398.  This  rolling  motion  characterizes  a  true 
pregnancy  as  certainly  as  the  movements  arifing 
from  the  mufcular  force  of  the  child ;  for  a 
child  is  the  only  folid  body  which  can  be  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fluid  in  the  uterus^  and  be  moved  in 
it  in  this  manner  :  but  this  rolling,  in  which  the 
child  is  abfolutely  paffive,  does  not,  like  them, 
demonftrate  whether  the  child  be  living  or  dead. 

399.  A  fluctuation  mould  alfo  be  a  pofitive 
lign  of  pregnancy  ;  fince  the  child  is  always 
furrounded  by  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  A 
fluctuation  does  actually  exift  ;  but,  as  it  is  far 
from  being  fo  fenfible  as  Jfome  pretend,  who 
would  dare  to  flatter  themfelves  that  they  mould 
be  able  to  diftinguifh  it  in  the  firft  months? 
Does  it  not  likewife  accompany  fome  fpecies  of 
falfe  pregnancy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  true? 
and  is  there  any  cafe  where  it  mould  be  more 
manifeft  than  in  the  dropfy  of  the  uterus  t 

400.  We 
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400.  We  have  then,  before  the  motions  of 
the  child  are  felt,  nothing  to  prove  a  true  preg- 
nancy but  conjectures  more  or  lefs  founded ; 
the  force  of  which  augments  in  proportion  as 
we  can  unite  a  greater  number  of  thefe  rational 
fymptoms,  which  have  caufed  doubts,  concerning 
the  ftate  of  the  woman. 

401.  The  figns  which  touching  difcovers  to 
us,  and  on  which  thefe  conjectures  are  founded, 
muft  always  be  deduced  from  the  ftate  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  firft  two  months  of  pregnancy 
the  body  of  that  vifcus  grows  rounder,  and 
feems  to  fink  a  little  in  the  pelvis,  which  carries 
its  orifice  forward  and  downward,  fometimes 
alfo  backward  and  towards  the  cocc'ix.  The  belly 
of  the  woman  changes  fo  little  at  that  time,  that 
the  vulgar  even  think  it  flattens,  inflead  of 
growing  bigger.  If  it  fwells,  that  fwelling  can- 
not be  referred  folely  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  uterus,  but  to  an  inflation  of  the  inteftines. 
This  inflation  ceafes  afterwards ;  and  the  belly 
appears  no  bigger  at  fix  months  than  it  is  fome-  . 
times  accidentally  at  two. 

402.  In  the  third  month,  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  more  voluminous,  begins  to  force  the  in- 
teftines upward,  and  to  lift  up  the  hypogajiric 
region ;  becaufe  it  is  then  manifeftly  above  the 

R  2  edge 
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edge  of. the  os  pubis.  It  is  then  the  hand  begins 
to  difcover  it  eafily,  by  preffing  on  the  aforefaid 
region. 

403.  At  this  epoch  the  development  of  the  ute- 
rus is  ftill  fo  fmall,  that  we  are  obliged  to  pafs 
the  finger  into  the  vagina  to  form  a  good 
judgment  of  it.  It  does  not  fo  far  exceed  that 
which  the  uterus  fometimes  takes  in  certain  mor- 
bid affections,  that  an  accoucheur  little  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  touching  mould  have  no 
reafon  to  fear  being  deceived,  in  attributing  it 
to  one  caufe  rather  than  to  another. 

404.  When  this  development  is  caufed  by 
pregnancy,  it  is  obferred  only  in  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  neck  has  no  fhare  in  it :  the 
kind  of  globe  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  other  hand  applied  externally  above  the 
fubes,  is  regular  in  its  furface,  and  has  a  fort  of 
fupplenefs.  This  body,  developed  by  a  plethora 
of  its  fubftance,  and  affe&ed  by  a  chronical 
difeafe,  is  lefs  regular,  often  unequal,  and  hard 
in  certain  parts.  The  neck  is  more  or  lefs  af- 
fected by  the  fame  caufes,  and  alfo  altered  in  its 
figure. 

405.  If  touching  ' ftill  leaves  the  accoucheur, 
whom  a  proper  experience  has  not  enabled  to 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh  all  thefe  fhades,  in  doubt  concerning 
the  ftate  of  a  woman  who  fuppofes  herfelf  three 
months  gone,  he  can  have  no  doubt  after  the  pe- 
riod of  from  three  to  four  months.  At  this  latter 
period,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  rifes  the  breadth 
of  feveral  fingers  above  the  fuperior  Jirait.  It 
rifes  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  umbilicus 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fifth  ;  and  the  neck,  receding 
farther  and  farther  from  the  vulva,. is  carried 
backward  and  higher.  The  hypogajlric  region 
is  then  falient,  rounded,  and  tight.  . 

406.  In  the  fixth  month  the  uterus  rifes  above 
the  umbilicus,  which  feems  lefs  funk  in  ;  the  neck 
begins  to  enlarge  at  its  bafis,  and  feems  a  little 
fofter  than  before. 

407.  In  the  feventh,  the  neck  grows  ftill 
fhorter,  and  becomes  lefs  acceflible  to  the  touch, 
becaufe  it  recedes  from  the  vulva  in  proportion 
as  it  is  developed  ;  the  umbilicus  is  more  falient ; 
and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  raifed  very  high 
above  that  cicatrix,  occupies  a  part  of  the  epi- 
gcijiric  region.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  vul- 
gar believe  the  child  turns  heels  over  head : 
if  it  happen  at  that  time  once  by  chance,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  child  may  have  turned 
many  times  before  that  period.  This  popular 
error  is  a  confequence  of  what  the  greater  part 
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of  accoucheurs  have  publimed  concerning  the 
primitive  pofition  of  the  child,  and  the  fummer- 
feU 

408.  When  we  confult  thefe  authors,  we  can 
fcarcely  diftinguiffi  on  what  this  affertion  is 
founded :  feme  content  thcmfelves  with  admit- 
ting this  movement,  without  examining  whe- 
ther they  are  right  or  not  j  while  others  advance 
proofs  fo  weak,  that  they  can  convince  none  but 
minds  already  prejudiced.    What  feems  to  me 
to  have  contributed  mofl  to  accredit  this  error,  is 
the  difficulty  of  diftinguiming  the  head  at  the 
{ytyznor  Jirait  in  the  iixth  .month  of  pregnancy, 
while  we  diftinguiih  it  fo  eafily  in  the  feventh, 
and  afterwards.    But  how  often  do  we  find  it 
there  before  the  fixth  month  !  and  how  many 
obfervations  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  child's 
head  really  occupies  the  inferior  part  of  the 
uterus,  in  every  period  of  pregnancy*  ! 

409.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  the 
uterus  approaches  fo  near  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach,  in  moft  women,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
exactly  how  far  it  extends.  Its  neck  is  almoft 
always  effaced ;  and  its  orifice  fo  far  off,  that  the 
finger  can  fcarcely  reach  it ;  and,  to  do  it,  we 

*  See  par.  416,  and  following. 

are 
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are  often  obliged  to  carry  it  as  high  as  the  facro- 
Uiac  fymphyjis^  right  or  left. 

410.  In  order  to  reach  fo  far,  we  muft  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  manner  : — The  woman 
being  (landing,  leaning  a  little  backward,  and 
refting  her  back  againft  fomething  folid,  we  place 
the  hand  open  between  the  thighs,  and  intro- 
duce the  fore  finger  into  the  vagina  ;  fo  that  the 
radial  edge  of  the  middle  finger  may  lie  along 
the  perineum  and  coirix,  and  the  thumb  againft 
the  pubis  \  fo  that  thefe  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb  are  at  length  very  diftant  from  each  other. 
By  proceeding  thus  we  have  advantages  which 
cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way ;  becaufe  the 
middle  finger  prefling  upon  the  external  parts 
of  the  perinceum  and  coccix,  forces  them  upward, 
and  diminishes  fo  much  of  the  depth  of  the 
pelvis  ;  which  permits  the  extremity  of  the  fore 
finger  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  fuperior 
fir  ait  than  if  the  hand  were  placed  in  any  other 
manner. 

411.  Some  accoucheurs  recommend  placing 
the  woman  on  the  bed,  to  touch  her  in  the  lat- 
ter periods;  in  order,  as  they  fay,  to  bring  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  to  the  center  of  the  pelvis,  by 
diminifihing  the  obliquity  of  its  fundus.  But  we 
muft  not  expecl:  any  affiftance  from  this  precau- 
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tion  j  and  it  is  almoft  always  impofiible  to  reach 
the  orifice  in  that  manner,  if  it  be  very  high : 
and  it  is  much  better  to  touch  her  (landing,  as  I 
have  recommended.  We  are  often  obliged  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  ninth  month, 
if  we  want  to  difcover  wrhat  is  going  forward 
about  the  orifice  of  the  uterus, 

41 2 .  In  this  laft  period  of  pregnancy,  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  is  completely  developed,  and  the 
edge  of  its  orifice  grows  very  thin  in  fome  wo- 
men, while  in  others  it  feems  to  become  thicker. 
This  kind  of  increafe,  in  that  cafe,  arifes  from 
an  cedematous  fwelling  which  may  be  obferved 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  pudendum,  and  which 
fpreads  far  in  the  cellular  tiflue  of  the  vagina 
and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

413.  It  is  rare  for  labour  to  be  many  days 
diftant  when  the  edge  of  the  orifice  is  very  thin 
and  foft ;  whereas  it  is  often  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
off  when  this  circle  is  hard  and  thick,  whatever 
may  be  the  diameter  or  degree  of  its  opening. 
In  fact,  has  not  every  accoucheur  often  found 
the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus  large  enough  to 
permit  him  to  touch  the  membranes  with  his 
finger,  at  feven  months  and  an  half,  and  even 
fooner,  although  the  woman  has  not  been  deli- 
vered till  the  ufual  time  ?  But  there  is  no  ex- 
ample 
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ample  of  labour's  being  fo  far  off  when  it  is  thin 
and  foft. 

414.  The  ftate  of  the  membranes  at  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  inftrufts  us  much  more  certainly- 
concerning  the  period  of  labour.  We  ought  al- 
ways to  look  upon  it  as  very  near,  when  the 
membranes  tighten  and  relax  alternately.  We 
may  form  the  fame  opinion  when  the  body  of 
the  uterus  grows  hard  fuddenly,  and  then  foftens 
and  relaxes ;  and  efpecially  when  this  alternate 
tenfion  and  relaxation  are  remarked  in  the  edge 
of  its  orifice. 

415.  Thefe  changes  ought,  ftrictly  fpeaking, 
to  be  confidered  as  fymptoms  of  the  firft  pe- 
riod of  labour,  fince  they  arife  from  the  ef- 
forts which  the  uterus  makes  to  difencumber 
itfelf  of  its  burden :  but  this  labour  is  then  fo 
flight,  that  the  uterus  feems  only  to  act  in  order 
to  try  its  ftrength,  to  diifipate  the  torpor  of  its 
fibres,  and  prepare  them  for  a  more  \iolent  ex- 
ertion. 

416.  Though  all  thefe  fymptoms  conftantly 
announce  the  approach  of  labour,  they  do  not 
fo  certainly  indicate  the  period  of  the  ninth 
month  ;  and,  to  judge  of  that,  we  muft  alfo 
attend  to  the  time  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
mnfes,  and  to  that  of  the  firft  motions  of  the 

child ; 
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child;  to  the  volume  of  the  uterus;  to  the 
fize  and  hardnefs  of  the  head,  which  we  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  touch,  &c. 

417.  The  pains  which  moft  women  feel  in 
the  fmall  of  the  back,  towards  the  fundament, 
and  in  the  uterus  itfelf ;  the  troublefome  weight 
which  fome  feel  on  the  perineum ;  the  fhrinking 
of  the  belly  ;  frequent  inclinations  to  make  wa- 
ter ;  the  flowing  of  a  glairy  or  watery  humour, 
whether  tinged  with  blood  or  not — do  not  fo 
ftrongly  characterize  the  end  of  pregnancy  as 
the  fymptoms  above  mentioned. 

418.  The  elevation  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
above  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis,  as  I  have  align- 
ed it  in  par.  405,  406,  407,  and  409,  cannot 
ferve  to  determine  the  periods  of  pregnancy 
ftated  in  the  fame  paragraphs,  but  in  a  woman 
big  with  her  hrft  child.  I  muft  remark  that 
the  fundus  is  a  little  lower,  at  each  of  thofe  pe- 
riods, in  a  woman  who  has  already  been  preg- 
nant feveral  times ;  and  I  muft  add  that  the 
fituation  of  the  child  may  caufe  the  fame  diffe- 
rence, it  being  lefs  elevated  when  it  is  placed 
acrofs  than  when  well  fituated.  We  obferve 
likewife  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  in  its  deve- 
lopment, in  a  firft  pregnancy,  changes  the  form 
of  its  inferior  part  but  little,  while  its  bafe  en- 
larges ; 
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larges ;  and  its  orifice  does  not  open  till  the  de- 
velopment is  complete.  But  it  opens  much 
fooner  in  the  fubfequent  pregnancies,  and  the  os 
tinea  remains  thicker  in  the  latter  months;  fo 
that  experience  is  neceffary,  not  to  be  deceived 
in  thefe  figns. 

41 9.  T  mall  fay  nothing  here  of  the  figns  which 
relate  exclufively  to  the  other  fpecies  of  preg- 
nancy mentioned  in  par,  365  and  following,  nor 
of  the  utility  of  touching  in  a  great  number  of 
other  circumftances ;  I  fhali  treat  of  all  thofe 
things  in  another  place,  that  I  may  not  here  in- 
terrupt the  chain  of  truths  which  relate  to  the 
fame  fubject. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Preduce  of  Conception^  or  of  the  Subjiances 
which  conjiitute  Pregnancy. 

420.  ThE  produce  of  conception  is  always 
fo  fmall  at  the  beginning,  that  we  cannot  posi- 
tively diftinguifh  what  it  will  be.  It  is  not  till 
its  development  that  it  takes  a  determined  form 
and  character.  If  the  refult  is  generally  a  child 
and  its  dependences,  fometimes  alfo  it  is  two,  or 
even  more ;  or  only  a  reddifh  mafs,  called  a  mole* 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Fcefus. 

421.  The  rudiments  of  the  foetus  appear  at 
firft  only  as  a  mucilaginous  cloud,  in  the  midft 
of  a  little  bladder  filled  with  a  clear  tranfparent 
water ;  nor  is  it  till  after  fome  weeks  that  it  is 
fo  far  fketched  as  that, 

422.  The 
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422.  The  illuftrious  Hailer  aflures  us  that  he 
has  obferved  nothing  of  the  kind  in  fheep  before 
the  feventeenth  day ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the 
nineteenth  that  he  diftinguiihed  a  mucous  foetus, 
of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  worm,  bent  like  a  crefcent: 
which  made  him  fuppofe  that  the  human  fcetus 
is  not  formed  earlier.  The  obfervations  I  have 
made  in  practice  coincide  with  that  fentiment. 

423.  I  have  carefully  examined  many  embryos 
no  bigger  than  an  ant ;  they  were  bent  forward, 
as  M.  De  Hailer  fays,  and  enveloped  in  a  mucous 
cloud.  They  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to 
have  more  refemblance  to  that  little  bone  of  the 
ear  called  malleolus,  than  to  any  thing  elfe ;  hav- 
ing, like  that,  one  end  very  thick,  and  the  other 
extremely  (lender.  Among  the  women  who 
produced  thefe  embryos,  fome  thought  themfelves 
a  month  gone  only,  and  others  five  weeks; 
fome  of  them  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  who 
are  generally  able  to  tell  the  moment  when  they 
conceive. 

424.  I  have  feen  a  greater  number  of  fotufes 
about  the  fize  of  a  wafp.  Their  head  formed 
more  than  half  their  mafs ;  the  eyes  and  mouth 
were  very  plain ;  the  hands  and  feet  feemed  at- 
tached immediately  to  the  irunk,the  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs  being  fcarcely  vifible.    Some  were  of 

5  fix 
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fix  weeks,  and  others  of  feven,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  women  who  conceived  them. 

425.  All  thefe  foetufes,a.$  well  thofe  of  a  month 
as  thofe  of  fix  weeks,  were  contained  in  a  kind  of 
capfula,  as  it  were  fpongy,  or  covered  with  a  very- 
thick  down  externally.  Thofe  of  the  former 
were  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  middling  hen's  egg, 
and  thofe  of  the  others  bigger. 

426.  Thefe  fpecies  of  eggs  are  compofed  of 
two  membranes  :  one  external  and  thicker,  on 
the  furface  of  which  rifes  the  down  already  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  the  chorion :  the  other  internal, 
thin,  and  tranfparent,  through  which  we  may 
fee  the  body  of  the  foetus  in  the  midft  of  the 
limpid  waters  it  contains  ;  that  is  the  amnion. 

427.  Thefe  membranes  adhere  lefs  together 
at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  than  the  external 
does  to  the  uterus  ;  on  which  account,  in  abor- 
tions that  happen  in  the  firft  periods,  we  often 
fee  thofe  membranes  feparate  from  each  other, 
and  come  away  at  different  times.  The  chorion 
in  thofe  cafes  frequently  tears  at  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus  ;  and  the  amnion  containing  the  waters 
and  the  foetus  immediately  efcapes,  while  the 
former  is  not  expelled  till  fome  time  afterwards. 

428.  In  this  cafe  the  woman  difcharges  only 
a  kind  of  membranous  egg,  without  the  leaft 

7  down 
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down  upon  it ;  and  when  the  downy  membrane 
comes  away,  if  it  be  not  examined  attentively, 
it  is  ufually  taken  for  a  clot  of  blood,  becaufe  it 
is  covered  by  a  layer  of  that  fluid. 

429.  It  is  doubtlefs  obfervations  of  that  fort 
which  have  made  fome  believe  that  the  egg  is 
not  downy  at  firft,  and  that  the  lanuginous  fpot 
does  not  appear  till  it  has  acquired  the  fize  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  the  fcttus  becomes  as  large  as  a 
bee. 

430.  The  development  of  the  fcetus  is  fo  flow 
at  the  beginning,  and  fo  rapid  afterwards,  that 
nature  feems  to  have  no  difficulty  but  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  firft  lineaments.  As  foon  as  it 
is  fketched,  its  increafe  is  fo  fenfible,  from  one 
month  to  another,  and  even  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  fuch 
great  and  wonderful  differences  could  be  the 
work  of  fo  fhort  a  time. 

43 1 .  Thefe  differences  are  not  however  ab- 
folutely  the  fame  in  every  individual.  We  ob- 
ferve,  for  example,  as  much  variety  in  the  length, 
bignefs,  and  weight  of  a  certain  number  of 
fcetiifes  of  five  months,  all  proportions  being  ob- 
ferved,  as  in  a  like  number  at  full  time :  fome 
are  longer,  bigger,  and  heavier  ;  others  Ihorter, 
thinner,  and  lighter  j  fo  that  we  cannot  exactly 

deter- 
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determine  how  far  pregnancy  was  advanced  by 
the  dimenfions  and  weight  of  the  child,  as  fome 
authors  have  afferted. 

432.  The  ufual  length  of  a  child  at  nine 
months  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  and 
the  two  extremes  from  fixteen  to  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three.  Their  medium  weight, 
according  to  the  tables  of  Roederer,  is  from  fix 
pounds  to  feven  and  an  half.  I  have  feen  two  of 
nine  pounds  three  quarters,  one  of  twelve,  and 
another  of  thirteen  pounds :  the  latter  had  feve- 
ral  teeth  well  advanced,  and  others  ready  to  cut; 
its  bulk  was  fo  great,  that  I  can  fcarcely  believe 
there  ever  were  any  born  of  twenty-five  pounds, 
or  even  fifteen,  as  we  hear  related  by  the  good 
women*.    I  have  feen  fome  alfo  at  full  time 

who 

*  I  muft  remark  that  the  eruption  of  teeth  before,  birth  is 
cot  always  a  confequence  of  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  child,  nor  a  fign  of  a  better  conftitution.  Of  all  the 
children  whofe  furprifing  fize  has  made  me  put  them  into 
the  fcale,  the  one  mentioned  here  is  the  only  one  born  with 
teeth.  A  woman  of  rather  a  feeble  conftitution  was  acci- 
dentally delivered,  at  feven  months,  of  two  children  very 
delicate,  one  of  whom  had  two  teeth,  and  the  other  three : 
they  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  following  year  fhe 
was  delivered  of  another  who  likewife  had  teeth  ;  and  me 
aflured  me  that  all  her  children  were  born  fo.  Another  lady 

had 
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who  weighed  but  five  pounds,  others  but  four 
and  an  half,  and  feveral  of  three  pounds  three 
quarters.  Thefe  latter  feem  more  common  than 
thofe  of  nine  pounds,  and  grow  to  as  great  a  fize 
after  their  birth. 

433.  According  to  thefe  obfervations,  we  mud 
conclude  that  there  are  children  of  eight  months 
larger  and  heavier  than  others  of  nine,  and  vice 
verfa :  notwithstanding  that,  an  experienced  ac- 
coucheur will  not  judge  them  to  be  of  the  fame 
term.  There  are  always  marks  of  immaturity 
in  the  exterior  of  a  foetus  of  eight  months,  though 
bigger  than  another  at  full  time,  which  we  fee 
not  in  the  latter,  and  which  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  defcribe  here. 

had  two  children,  at  two  years  diftance,  who  came  with  two  « 
incifors  in  the  lower  jaw :  they  lived  but  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months. 
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SECTION  II. 

0/*       Attitude  and  Situation  of  the  Foetus  in 

Utero.  - 

434.  The  foetus  is  always  bent  forward,  hav- 
ing the  head  inclined  on  the  breaft7the  arms  bent, 
the  thighs  and  legs  in  the  moft  perfect  flexion, 
the  knees  feparated,  the  heels  near  together,  and 
placed  againft  the  breech.  If  we  fometimes  find 
it  in  another  attitude  in  time  of  labour,  it  is  only 
accidentally,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  feveral 
eaufes,  which  I  mall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the 
fequel. 

435.  This  natural  attitude  is  not  the  efTecT  of 
any  preffure  of  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  On  the 
fcetus,  fmce  we  obferve  it  in  the  earlieft  periods, 
when  the  little  embryo  occupies,  as  it  were,  but 
a  fingle  point  of  that  cavity,  which  would  con- 
tain five  hundred,  and  more,  of  the  lame  fize. 
This  attitude  feems  to  depend  on  the  foetus  itfelf, 
and  is  pretty  nearly  that  of  both  man  and  beaft, 
in  a  Hate  of  reft. 

436.  The  foetus  thus  folded  forms  pretty  near- 
ly an  oval  body,  whofe  greateft  diameter  is  ten 

inches, 
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inches,  or  thereabouts;  and  its  fmalleft,  which  ex- 
tends  from  one  fhoulder  to  the  other^  from  four 
inches  and  an  half  to  fix  inches  at  moft.  This 
figure,  which  gave  occafion  to  Hippocrates  to 
compare  the  child  in  utero  to  an  olive  contain- 
ed in  a  bottle,  is  extremely  neceffary  to  be  well 
known.  At  the  fame  time  that  it  teaches  us 
that  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  large  diameter 
of  this  oval  body  muft  prefent  to  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  to  enable  it  to  pafs ;  it  mews  us  the 
principal  caufe  of  preternatural  labours,  and 
indicates  what  we  muft  do  in  fuch  cafes. 

437.  We  mould  however  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  child,  with  refpect 
to  delivery,  if  it  were  limited  to  thefe  general 
notions.  We  ought  moreover  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  ftructure  and  dimenfions  of  all  its  prin* 
cipal  parts,  and  the  motions  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible ;  we  ou'ghtj  above  all,  to  habituate  o'ur- 
lelves  to  diftinguifh  the  different  regions  of  its 
furface,  by  pafting  the  extremity  of  the  finger 
over  them,  if  we  wim  to  enable  Ourfelves  to 
know  them  when  they  prefent  in  the  courfe 
of  labour,  and  to  proceed  meChodically  in  all 
cafes. 

438.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  child,  relatively  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  furrounds  it,  and 

S  2  *p 
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to  the  extent  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  the 
firft  periods  of  geftation,  feems  to  announce  that 
it  has  then  no  fixed  fituation  j  and  that  it  fome- 
times  prefents  one  region  of  its  furface,  and 
fometimes  another,  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 
Sorrue  confederations  on  the  form  of  the  foetus, 
till  towards  the  end,  of  the  fecond  month  and 
an  half,  on.  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  head  relatively  to  the  reft  of  the 
body;  on  the  length  of  the"  umbilical  cord,  and 
its  infertion  near  the  bottom  of  the  trunk — might 
lead  us  to  believe  that  in  the  firft  periods  it  lies 
on  its  back,  refting  on  the  inferior  region  of  the 
internal  furface  of  the  uterus.  According  to  thefe 
fame  confideratiohs,  which  are  not  a  feeble  ar- 
gument againft  the  filmmerfet,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  head  would  conftantly  be  at  the  ori- 
fice, if  the  child  were  fufpended  in  the  midft  of 
the  waters  by  the  cord,  as  fome  authors  have 
publifhed  and  reprefented  in  their  plates. 

439.  An  accoucheur  who  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  moft  celebrated  in  his  profemon*, 
lias  neverthelefs  advanced,  that  in, the  natural 
order,  after  the  fourth  month  of  geftation,  the 
child  is  generally  placed  with  the  head  above, 

*  M.  jLevrrt,  §  426,  et  fuiv. 
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the  breech  below,  and  the  belly  forward :  while 
in  the  latter  months  we  find  the  contrary;  that 
is  to  fay,  with  the  head  downward,  the  breech 
above,  and  the  back  under  the  anterior  part  of 
the  uterus. 

440,  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  ancients  on  the 
pofition  of  the  child,  and  fuch  is  at  prefent  the 
opinion  of  moft  moderns.  If  there  is  no  incon- 
venience, as  fome  have  faid,  in  admitting  the 
movement  which  they  call  the  fummerfet,  I  think 
there  is  much  lefs  in  rejecting  it.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  oblivion  of  that  error,  too  much 
credited  ftill  by  the  profeflbrs  of  the  art,  may 
conduct  us  to  more  important  truths. 

441.  We  find  materials  to  combat  the  com- 
mon opinion  on  this  fubjetl:,  even  in  the  argu- 
ments of  its  partifans.  By  reflecting  on  the 
pofition  which  they  give  to  the  child  till  it 
makes  the  fummerfet,  as  well  as  that  they  affign 
k  afterwards,  we  mall  fee,  firft,  that  it  is  the  moft 
inconvenient  it  can  take,  and  the  moft  difficult  for 
it  to  preferve  two  moments  together,  if  by  chance 
it  fhould  exift  one :  fecondly,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  ftructure  and  relation  of  its  parts,  as  well 
as  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

442.  If  we  recoiled:  the  extreme  fmallnefs 
©f  the  child  in,  the  firft  two  months  relatively  to 
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the  cavity  of  the  uterus ,  the  great  quantity  of  water 
which  furrounds  it,  the  mobility  which  it  confe- 
quently  enjoys,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bent 
forward,  and  the  excefs  of  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  its  head  over  the  reft  of  its  body,  we  cannot 
conceive  how  it  can  remain  during  whole  months 
fquat,  and  as  it  were  fitting  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  uterus ,  and  before  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar 
column  of  its  mother.  If  we  recollect  the  oval 
form  which  the  uterus  preferves  notwithstand- 
ing its  development,  and  that  in  which  the  body 
of  the  child  is  folded,  we  mail  reft  fatisfied  that 
the  head  muft  occupy  the  lowePc  part  of  the  ca- 
vity of  that  vifcus :  for  it  is  the  head  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  fmall  extremity  of  the  oval  body  de-r 
fcribed  by  the  child;  while  the  breech,  the  thighs, 
the  legs,  and  feet  at  the  fame  time  conftitute  the 
large  extremity;  as  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  forms  its  narroweft  part,  and  the 
fundus  its  largeft.  The  pofition  which  the  par- 
tisans of  the  fummerfet  affign  to  the  child's  head, 
after  this  extraordinary  movement,  is  not  lefs, 
contrary  to  the  relation  of  the  form  of  the  parts. 
Kow  can  we  conceive  that  the  forehead,  which 
after  this  Jummerfet  anfwers  to  the  projection 
of  the  facrum,  mould  remain  againft  it  for  fe- 
veral  months,  while  the  fides  prefent  fpaces  bet- 
ter 
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ter  adapted  to  its  roundnefs  ?  We  mall  fee  in  the 
fequel  how  exceffively  rare  this  pofition  is. 

443.  If  we  compare'  the  dimenfions  of  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  inoft  women,  with  thofe 
of  the  oval  body  formed  by  the  child  in  the  le- 
venth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  time  when  the 
fummerfet  is  faid  to  be  executed,  we  mail  find  ano- 
ther argument  againft  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment: for  we  mall  fee  that  the  great  diameter  of 
the  child,  placed  according  to  the  length  of  the 
uterus,  very  much  exceeds  any  of  the  tranfverfe 
diameters  of  that  vifcus. 

444.  The  ftrongeft  arguments  we  can  ufe 
againft  the  fummerfet  are  founded  in  obfervation. 
The  opening  of  dead  bodies  has  a  thoufand  times 
demonftrated  that  the  child's  head  almoft  always 
occupies  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus ;  and  it  is  generally  the  head  which  pre- 
fents  to  the  orifice  in  cafes  of  premature  delivery, 
at  whatever  period  of  geftation  it  happen.  If 
we  have  fometimes  found  the  child  placed  diffe- 
rently, either  in  opening  dead  bodies,  or  in  abor- 
tions, the  proportion  of  thefe  cafes  to  thofe 
where  the  head  prefents,  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
what  we  obferve  at  full  time. 

445.  Therefore  both  reafon  and  experience 
join  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  fuch  fummerfet  as 
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has  been  fuppofed;  that  the  fituation  of  the 
child  varies  continually  in  the  firft  periods  of 
pregnancy;  and  that  it  becomes  fixed  and  con- 
ftant  in  proportion  to  its  augmentation,  ex- 
cept in  thofe  cafes  where  the  uterus  contains  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water.  In  thofe  wo- 
men, indeed,  the  child,  always  preferving  the 
mobility  which  it  had  in  the  firft  periods  of  its 
exiftence,  may  turn  itfelf  about  different  ways, 
even  during  labour  ;  but  it  does  not  however 
take  the  pofition  mentioned  above,  becaufe  the 
more  water  furrounds  it,  the  more  difficult  it 
would  be  to  preferve  that  pofition*.  The  moft 
natural  fituation  for  the  child,  is  to  have  the  head 
downward,  placed  diagonally  over  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis ;  the  occiput  anfwering  to  one  of  the 
acetabular  and  the  forehead  to  the  facro-iliac 

*  I  am  very  fure  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  becaufe  I 
have  remarked,  and  cau'fed  others  to  obferve,  thefe  great  de- 
facements of  the  child  in  the  courfe  of  labour ;  particularly 
in  two  women,  of  whom  one  was  at  full  time,  and  the  other 
only  in  the  fifth  month  of  geftation.  In  the  former,  during 
a  labour  of  thirty-fix  hours,  the  child  prefented  fuccefiively, 
and  feveral  times  over,  the  head,  the  feet,  the  back,  the 
flioulder,  or  one  of  its  fides ;  and,  at  the  inftant  the  membranes 
burft,  the  belly,  the  knees,  and  a  loop  of  the  cord. 

It  feems  to  be  on  account  of  having  obferved  fimilar 
changes ,  of  pofition,  that  fome  authors  have  advifed  varying 
the  fituation  of  the  woman  during  labour. 

jun&ion 
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junction  of  the  other  fide.  In  this  ftate,  the 
breech,  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet  are  above,  and 
inclined  to  that  fide  of  the  woman  where  the 
fundm  is  carried  \  fo  that  its  longeft  diameter 
croffcs  the  fpinal  column  at  acute  angles,. 


SECTION  HI. 

J)wtfion  of  the  Child, 

446.  The  furface  of  the  child,  confidered 
relatively  to  our  object,  might  be  divided  into 
thirty-four  regions,  which  however  I  mail  re- 
duce to  twenty-three.  If  fome  of  thefe  prefent 
themfelves  more  rarely  to  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  they  on  that 
account  require  more  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  accoucheur,  who,  lefs  habituated 
to  know  them  by  the  touch,  might  confound 
them  with  others,  and  err  in  the  confequences 
he  mould  deduce  from  them. 

447.  As  it  will  be  neceffary,  and  even  indifpenf- 
able,  to  detail  thefe  different  regions  in  the  third 
part  of  this  work,  where  I  treat  of  preternatural 

labour, 
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labour,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  them  here,  that  T 
may  avoid  tedious  repetitions. 

448.  Of  all  the  principal  parts,  of  the  child, 
confidered  with  refpect  to  labour,  the  head  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  not  only  the  moft  folid,  but 
alfo  the  moft  voluminous.  If  the  breaft,  in  its 
natural  ftate,  appears  larger  in  fome  directions, 
its  ftructure  is  fuch  that  it  always  accommodates 
itfelf  more  eafily  to  the  mould  of  the  pelvis :  in 
fact,  nothing  can  be  more  verfatile  than  the 
frame  of  the  child's  trunk,  as  well  from  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  which  it  is  formed,  as  from  the 
flexibility  of  each,  their  arrangement,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  connected. 

449.  We  alfo  obferve  fomething  fimilar  in  the 
ftructure  of  the  head,  fince  it  is  likewife  com- 
pofed  of  a  great  number  of  bony  pieces,  which 
are  united  only  by  membranous  parts,  which 
permit  them  to  approach  each  other,  or  recede 
a  little,  according  to  circumftances.  Thus  the 
head,  by  means  of  this  difpofition,  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  bones  of  the  craniwn,  can  mould 
itfelf,  in  fome  difficult  labours,  to  the  figure  of 
the  pelvis.  But  we  muft  obferve  that,  as  it  dimi- 
niihes  in  one  direction,  it  almoft  always  aug- 
ments in  another. 

450.  Although  the  child's  head,  at  tlie  mo- 
7  ment 
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ment  of  birth,  be  fomewhat  of  an  oval  figure, 
we  may  however  diftinguifh  in  it  five  regions, 
two  extremities,  four  diameters,  and  two  cir- 
cumferences. 

451.  Of  the  five  regions  of  the  head,  two 
form  the  fummit  and  bafe,  the  three  others  the 
fides  and  the  face. 

452.  One  of  its  extremities  is  fuperior  and 
pofterior ;  we  call  that  the  occipital,  or  vertex : 
the  other  is  anterior  and  inferior,  which  is  the 
chin.  The  firft  is  thicker  and  rounder,  the  fe- 
cond  narrower  and  longer. 

453.  The  largeft  diameter  of  the  head,  the 
length  of  which  is  uftially  five  inches  and  a 
quarter,  pafTes  obliquely  from  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  chin  to  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  fagit- 
tal  future ;  the  middle  diameter,  which  is  about 
an  inch  fhorter,  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  to  the  top  of  the  occiput ;  the  third 
panes  from  the  fummit  of  the  head  to  the  bafe 
of  the  cranium ;  and  the  fourth  from  one  parietal 
protuberance  to  the  other.  The  length  of  thefe 
latter  is  pretty  conftantly  three  inches  and  from 
four  to  fix  lines.    It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
fhe  breadth  of  the  head  is  lefs  below  the  ears 
than  in  the  part  indicated  for  the  fourth  or  tranf. 

yerfe 
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yerfe  diameter*;  although  many  perfons,  with- 
out giving  themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine  it, 
maintain  the  contrary. 

454.  The  largeft  circumference  of  the  head 
is  nearly  from  thirteen  inches  and  an  half  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches ;  the  other  is  only  ten 
or  eleven.  The  latter  paffes  tranfverfely  over 
the  middle  of  the  fummit  and  bafe  of  the  cra- 
nium, as  well  as  over  the  parietal  protuberances  : 
the  firft,  over  the  two  fontanelles,  the  face,  the 
chin,  the  occipital  foramen,  and  the  tubercle  of  the 
fame  bone ;  in  a  word,  over  the  extremities  of 
t\\Q  oblique  and  longitudinal  diameters,  and  over 
ihofe  of  one  of  the  two  fmall  diameters. 

455.  When  the  head  lengthens  in  labour,  it 
is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  oblique  diame- 
ter i  fo  that  the  point  of  the  cone  which  it  then 
represents,  is  above  the  pofterior  angle  of  the 
parietal bones:  but  it  cannot  undergo  this  length- 
ening without  dirninifhing  in,  thicknefs  from 

*  I  fhall  hereafter  call  the  firft  of  thefe  diameters  oblique ; 
the  fecond,  longitudinal;  the  third,  perpendicular;  and  the 
fourth,  tranfverfal.  Although  the  longitudinal  diameter, 
which  might  alfo  be  called  antcro-pojlerior,  is  not  the  largeft, 
as  I  have  juft  obferved,  I  give  notice  that  that  is  the  dia- 
meter I  {hall  mean  whenever  in  future  I  {hall  make  ufe  of  the 
terms  great  or  large  diameter  :  and  when  I  fay  little  diame- 
l«r,  I  {hall  always  mean  the  tranfverfe, 

one 
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one  fide  to  the  other,  and  often  from  the  fum- 
mit  to  the  bafe. 

456.  Thefe  changes,  always  favourable  and 
often  neceffary  to  delivery,  have  limits  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  without  danger  to  the  child : 
but  thofe  limits  are  different  in  each  individual, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fupplenefs  in  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  the  breadth  of  the  futures 
and  fontanelles\  fo  that  we  cannot  eftimate  them 
here.  In  fome  children  the  cranium  may- 
lengthen  fix  or  eight  lines,  or  more,  in  the 
aforefaid  direction,  and  leffen  as  much  in  its 
tranfverfe  diameter,  not  only  with  facility,  but 
alfo  without  apparently  injuring  the  functions 
of  the  brain  ;  while,  in  others,  the  fmalleft  alre- 
ration  cannot  be  made  in  the  form  of  that  bony 
cafe  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  much  dan- 
ger to  the  child.  , 

457.  The  futures  in  the  fetus,  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  adult,  are  not  at  all  like  what 
they  become  afterwards :  the  bones  of  the,  cra- 
nium, far  from  receiving  one  another  mutually, 
by  a  kind  of  dove-tailing,  as  we  fee  when  they 
are  completed,  are  only  united  throughout  by  a 
kind  of  membranous  fubftance,  and  leave  fpaces  « 
between  them,  the  largeft  of  which  are  called 

font  am  Iks, 

458.  The 
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458.  The  moft  remarkable  futures  in  the  foetus 
are  the  coronal-,  the  fagitfal,  which  extends  to  the 
root  of  the  nofe  ;  the  lambdoidal ;  and  the  tempo- 
ral, or  fquamous, 

459.  The  moft  confiderable  fontanelle  is  at 
the  union  of  the  coronal  with  the  fagitial  future  i 
it  is  called  the  bregma,  or  anterior  fontanelle-,  its 
figure  is  nearly  that  of  a  lozenge.  It  was  long 
believed,  and  is  ftill  believed  by  fome,  to  have  a 
pulfation ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  exifts  in  it 
before  birth* 

460.  If  we  fhould  find  fome  motion  in  this 
fontanelle,  in  new-born  children,  even  a  regular 
pulfation,  we  ought  not  therefore  to  conclude 
that  it  exifted  before  birth ;  becaufe  the  mode3 
of  being  in  thofe  two  ftates  are  very  different* 
The  infant  juft  born  refpires,  cries  with  more  or 
lefs  force,  and  almoft  continually  exerts  the  mo- 
tion of  fucking ;  the  blood  driven  with  more 
force  towards  the  head,  and  the  action  of  the 
crotaphite  mufcles  on  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
whofe  angles  border  the  fontanelle,  may  eafily 
produce  an  alternate  tenfioiij  and  a  pulfatory 
movement,  wThich  certainly  neither  did  nor  can 
exift  in  the  foetus  while  In  utero. 

461.  :TIie  place  where  the  fagittal  and  lamb- 
doidal futures  join,  is  alfo  called  a  fontanelle  5 

though 
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though  there  is  fcarcely  ever  any  membranous 
fpace  in  .it,  as  in  the  former.  This  fontanel^ 
which  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  will  always  be 
called  the  poferior  fontanelley  differs  alfo  from 
the  preceding,  in  being  formed  of  only  three 
bony  angles,  and  in  being  only  as  it  were  the 
point  of  union  of  three  branches  of  futures : 
while  the  anterior  is  compofed  of  four  angles, 
and  as  many  futures  terminate  in  it;  which 
makes  them  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  the  touch*. 

462.  We  fee,  at  each  extremity  of  the  coronal 
zxi&lambdoidal futures,  other  membranous  fpaces, 
which  are  alfo  fo  many  fontanelles.  Thofe  which 
are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  of  thefe 

''■111       ft  *• »    ^  *V  1       <•*         *    -    *  . 

futures ,  are  very  perceptible  to  the  touch;  but 
thofe  of  the  coronal  future  can  fcarcely  be  felt, 
being  profoundly  hidden  in  the  temporal  fqjfie9 
and  covered  by  the  crotaphite  mufcles. 

463.,  The  articulation  of  the  head  with  the 
trunk,  its'  natural'  fituation,  and  motions,  are  not 

.  *  We  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  meet  with  a  fourth, 
angle  in  the  pofterior fontanelle,  becaufe  the  occiput  is  thendivid- 
sd  into  two;  and  in  that  cafe  there  are  likewife  four  branches 
of  futures  which  terminate  in  this  fontar.elle.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  it  differs  fo  much  from  the  former,  that  it  is  almoffc 
impolTible  to  be  deceived  in  it,  even  when  we  cannot  touch 
them  both,  to  compare  them. 

lefs 
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lefs  neceffary  to  be  known.  The  firfl  is  a 
fpeeies  of  gingfymus,  which  permits  but  very 
fmall  motions,  either  forward,  backward,  or  ori 
the  fides  :  if  the  head  executes  greater,  they  de- 
pend on  the  combined  motion  of  all  the  cervical 
vertebra. 

464.  Although  thefe  motions  are  freer  in  the 
fcetus  than  in  the  adult,  yet  they  neverthelefs 
have  limits,  which  it  is  very  effential  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  we  may  not  exceed  them 
in  our  management  of  difficult  labours ;  efpe- 
cially  thofe  pivot- like  or  rotatory  motions, 
which  depend  almoft  entirely  on  the  twirling  of 
the  neck.  The  extent  of  this  latter  is  fuch,  that 
the  face  cannot  without  inconveniences  defcribe 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

465.  The  natural  fituation  of  the  head  of  the 
fcetus,  or  of  a  new-born  child,  is  fuch,  that  the 
chin  is  much  lower  than  the  occiput;  and  the 
axis  of  the  trunk  paifes  a  little  before  the  pofte- 
rior  fontanelUy  traverfing  the  cranium  obliquely 
from  its  bafe  to  its  fummit,  and  from  before 
backward. 

466.  As  the  accoucheur  mull  have  a  regard 
to  the  ftru&ure  of  the  head,  to  its  dimenfions, 
its  natural  fituation,  its  connection  with  the 
body,  and  to  the  movements  it  can  execute;  fo 

alfo 
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alfo  he  ought  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
compofition  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities,  as 
well  as  of  the  direction  and  limits  of  their  motions. 
As  it  is  dangerous,  in  fome  cafes,  to  make  the 
child's  head  defcribe  a  rotatory  motion  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  its  articulation  with  the  neck,  and 
that  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  with  each  other,  will 
bear  j  fo  in  other  circumftances  it  would  not  be 
lefs  dangerous  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  which 
nature  has  fixed  to  the  rotation  of  the  body,  the 
head  being  then  fuppofed  immoveable.  Prefum- 
ing  that  all  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  midwifery  are  fufficiently  inftructed  in 
anatomy  to  perceive  all  thefe  truths,  I  mall  not 
.  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  fubjedt. 

467.  By  comparing  the  principles  eftablifhed 
►    thus  far,  as  well  with  refpedt  to  the  pelvis  of  the 

woman,  as  to  the  body  of  the  child  to  be  born, 
we  difcover  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Art  of  Midwifery :  we  perceive  the  courfe  of 
nature  in  the  admirable  work  of  our  birth ;  and 
the  rules  we  ought  to  follow,  in  many  cafes,  to 
afftft  her,  or  perform  that  which  me  very  often 
could  not,  without  danger  to  both  mother  and 
child. 

468.  The  accoucheur  who  has  perfectly  com- 
prehended all  thefe  .things,  will  not  only  know 

Vol.  I.  T  that 
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that  a  child  at  full  time  cannot  be  expelled  front 
its  mother's  womb,  without  prefenting  one  of 
the  extremities  of  its  largeft  diameter  to  the 
orifice ;  but  likewife  how  thofe  parts  rauft  be 
placed,  and  what  turns  they  muft  make  in  ad- 
vancing, that  delivery  may  be  performed  with 
facility. 

469.  That  delivery  may  be  thus  performed, 
the  head  muft  prefent  diagonally  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pelvis,  the  occiput  behind  one  of  the  ace- 
tabula,  and  the  forehead  before  the  facro-iliac 
Jymphyjis  of  the  other  fide.  It  muft  defcend  fo 
as  to  expofe  the  pofterior  fontanelle  more  and 
more ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  occiput 
may  turn  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
forehead  int®  the  curve  of  the  facrum,  &c. 
The  moulders  muft  make  the  fame  turns  in 
paffing  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior  jlrait ; 
becaufe  their  breadth  is  greater  than  the  extent 
of  the  fmall  diameter  of  thofe  firaits. 

4.J0.  In  thofe  labours  where  the  child  prefents 
the  feet,  the  moulders  and  head  muft  like- 
wife  prefent  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  open- 
ings of  the  pelvis ;  that  is  to  fay,  fo  that  their 
largeft  diameters  may  always  be  placed  in  the 
fame  relation  tp  thofe  of  that  cavity.  But  as,  in 
the  firft  cafe,  the  head  muft  engage  in  the  pelvis 
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by  its  pofterior  extremity;  in  the  latter,  it  mull 
do  it  by  the  chin,  &c. 

471.  This  courfe,  dictated  by  the  relation  of 
the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis  to  thofe  of  the  child's  * 
body,  is  alfo  that  which  nature  follows  in  thofe 
labours  left  to  her  alone,  as  any  one  may  aflure 
himfelf  by  a  careful  obfervation. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Secundines,  or  After-birth <,  and  particu* 
larly  of  the  Placenta. 

472.  Under  the  name  of  fecundines  or  after- 
birth is  comprehended  the  placenta,  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  umbilical  cord ;  and  we  might 
add  the  waters  to  them. 

473.  There  would  have  been  an  impropriety 
in  claffing  thefe  fubftances  under  the  generical 
name  of  fecundines,  if  we  had  attended  to  the 
time  of  their  formation  and  development,  and 
not  to  the  time  of  their  expulfion  from  the  ute- 
rus ;  fince  they  are  formed  before  the  fetus,  or 
at  leaft  have  acquired  a  degree  of  perfection  at 
a  time  when  the  outlines  of  the  fetus  are  fcarcely 

T  2  begum, 
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begun.  We  muft  however  except  the  umbilical 
4cord,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  nothing  but  a 
production  of  the  hypogajiric  veffels  of  the  foetus. 
This  denomination  has  then  been  given  them, 
becaufe  the  expulfion  of  all  thefe  parts  does  not 
take  place  till  after  that  of  the  fztus,  and  be- 
caufe it  is  the  laft  burden  the  woman  has  to  get 
rid  of. 

474.  If  the  order  in  which  the  fubftances 
which  conftitute  pregnancy  are  developed,  is 
conftantly  fuch  as  I  have  dated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph;  if  the  fecundities  exift  before  the 
foetus  is  obvious  to  our  fenfes  ;  if  we  often  meet 
with  them  without  a  fztus,  and  .a  fcztus  ne- 
ver can  exift  without  them;  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  are  made  for  it,  and  that  they  have 
very  important  functions  to  fulfil  refpecting 
it. 

475.  According  to  the  order  of  the  firft  de- 
velopment of  all  thefe  fubftances,  it  feems  equally 
demonftrated  that  the  fecundities  are  nourifhed 
only  by  the  juices  tranfmitted  to  them  by  the 
veffels  of  the  uterus ;  at  leaft  in  the  beginning 
of  pregnancy,  when  they  cannot  poffibly  receive 
any  thing  from  the  fcztus.  But  thefe  fluids  muft 
be  very  thin  at  firft;  for  it  is  not  till  after  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  time  that  the  blood  of  the  mother  can  find 
admiflion  to  them. 

476.  The  fecundities,  in  the  firft  months  of 
geftation,  are  not  fuch  as  we  find  them  at  the 
end :  after  feveral  weeks,  they  are  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  membranous  bladder,  on  which  we 
can  fcarcelv  perceive  a  rifing  down  ;  but  which 
in  a  fhort  time  is  fo  covered  with  it,  that  the 
membranes  no  longer  appear  without  feparating 
the  tufts  of  that  down. — See  par.  425. 

477.  This  down,  which  then  covers  them  all 
over,  is  afterwards  collected  into  a  determined 
fpace,  and  forms  that  kind  of  fpongy  cake 
known  by  the  name  of  the  placenta ;  fo  that,  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  this  fpecies  of  fponge  co- 
vers but  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  chorion, 

478.  The  placenta  is  a  fpongy  and  vafcular 
mafs,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  thin  at  its  edge  : 
it  is  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  lines  thick  in  the  center,  at  full 
time.  Thefe  dimenfions  however  vary  a  little, 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  woman,  the 
ftrength  of  the  child,  and  the  part  of  the  uterus 
on  which  the  placenta  is,  as  it  were,  grafted. 

479.  The  placenta  is  always  formed  of  feveral 
lobes,  united  by  a  cellular  membrane  fo  fine  and 

T  3  delicate, 
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delicate,  that  the  leaf):  force  will  tear  it.  Merely 
folding  up  this  mafs  will  feparate  its  lobes,  and 
make  its  external  furface  appear  very  unequal, 
and  deeply  furrowed;  whereas  in  its  natural  ftate 
we  only  difcover  very  fuperficial  convoluted  fur- 
rows, covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  which  have  a  kind  of  refemblance  to 
the  anfractuofities  of  the  brain. 

480.  Almoft,  all  anatomifts  have  fuppofed 
that  certain  vafcular  eminences  of  the  placenta 
are  received  into  the  openings  of  the  uterine 
JinufeS)  in  order  to  take  up  the  fluids  neceflary 

for  the  development  of  the  foetus.  What  I  have 
feen  mod  remarkable  on  the  external  furface  of 
this  fpongy  body,  are  cavities  contiguous  to  the 
orifices  of  thofe  uterine  Jinufes,  by  means  of  the 
cellular  membrane  which  binds  the  placenta  to. 
the  uterus.  But  thofe  cavities  do  not  appear 
clearly,  except  at  the  time  of  feparating  the  pla- 
centa from  the  uterus ;  for  their  edges  prefently 
fhrink,  and  they  then  appear  only  as  a  kind  of 
rent. 

48 1 .  By  this  difpofition  the  uterine  blood 
eafily  pafles  into  the  cells  of  the  placenta,  where 
the  umbilical  veins  take  up  what  is  neceflary  for 
the  development  of  the  fixtus,  while  the  arteries 
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of  the  fame  name  return  thither  what  is  fuper- 
fluous.  Experiment  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
demonftrate  that  thofe  veflels  advance  as  far  as 
the  Jinufes  of  the  uterus,  nor  that  thofe  of  the 
uterus  go  into  the  fubftance  of  the  p/ace7ita;  much 
lefs  that  any  anajlomofes  exift  between  thofe  two 
fyftems  of  vefTels. 

482.  The  internal  furface  of  the  placenta  is 
always  lined  by  the  chorion  and  amnion :  and  it 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  an  expanfion 
of  the  cellular  timie  of  the  former  of  thofe  mem- 
branes, whofe  layers  are  otherwife  modified  and 
arranged  than  in  the  reft  of  its  extent ;  juft  as  the 
fpongy  fubftance  which  renders  the  extremities 
of  long  bones  more  voluminous  than  their  bo- 
dies, is  only  a  development  of  all  the  fibres  which 
form  the  compact  fubftance.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the.  placenta  is  fo  united  to  the  chorion,  that  I 
we  cannot  feparate  it  from  it,  as  we  can  the 
amnion,  which  quits  it  very  eafily. 

483.  On  the  internal  face  of  the  placenta  we 
obferve  an  admirable  plexus  of  arteries  and  veins, 
whofe  center  is  fometimes  in  the  middle  of  that 
furface,  and  fometimes  at  the  edge,  or  any  other 
part ;  without  our  being  able  abfolutely  to  affign 
the  caufe  of  that  variety.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  could  make  an  accoucheur  of  the 

T  4  greateft 
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greateft  merit  fay*,  that  the  union  of  all  thefe 
veffels  is  made  in  the  center  of  the  placenta, 
whenever  that  center  anfwers  to  the  center  of  the 
fundus  uteri;  and  at  its  inferior  edge  as  often  as 
it  occupies  a  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
orifice  of  that  vifcus.  Experience  has  a  thou- 
fand  times  proved  the  contrary  of  this  affertion. 
We  often  meet  with  the  center  of  that  plexus,  or 
the  infertion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  internal  face  of  the  placenta,  though 
it  be  attached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus ;  or  near  the  edge  of  the  mafs, 
though  it  feem  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  that  vifcus.  We  may  alfo  affirm, 
that  the  cord  is  implanted  indifferently  in  every 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  placenta ;  and  as  often  in 
that  point  which  is  fartheft  from  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  as  in  that  which  is  neareft. 

484.  The  vafcular  plexus  in  queftion  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  umbilical  cord,  and  is  formed 
only  by  the  branches  and  ramifications  of  the 
arteries  and  of  the  vein  which  conftitute  it.  The 
ramifications  of  the  vein  appear  like  fo  many 
flender  roots  rifing  from  the  fubftance  of  the 

*  Levret,  Suite  de  fes  Obf.  fur  la  Caufe  des  Accouch.  La- 
bor, quat.  ed.  p.  177  etfuiv. 
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placenta,  if  we  only  regard  the  direction  of  the 
blood,  which  unite  to  form  other  branches 
more  considerable,  deftined  in  the  fame  manner 
to  form  but  one  trunk,  which  is  the  umbilical 
vein.  The  arteries  are  a  continuation  of  the 
primitive  Macs  of  the  foetus  \  they  divide  and  Sub- 
divide as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  the  placenta,  into 
the  fubftance  of  which  they  enter,  and  there  lofe 
themfelves  by  very  flender  extremities.  All 
thefe  veffels  distributed  in  a  radiated  manner 
on  the  internal  furface  of  the  placenta,  form 
areola  and  anajlomofes  very  remarkable.  Not 
only  the  branches  of  the  arteries  communicate 
with  each  other  in  many  places,  but  alfo  fome 
of  them  with  veiny  branches  ;  fo  that  it  is  Suffi- 
cient to  inject  one  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries 
to  fill  the  whole  plexus, 

485.  We  find  no  valves  in  the  umbilical  vein, 
as  in  other  veins ;  but  we  find  fome  in  the  arte- 
ries, if  not  always,  at  leaft  generally. 

486.  The  placenta  often  prefents  us  with  va- 
rieties, fome  of  which  relate  to  its  figure,  others 
to  the  infertion  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  to 
the  number  of  children  which  constitute  the 
pregnancy. 

487.  Some  of  the  lobes  mentioned  in  par, 
479,  are  fometimes  feparated  from  the  principal 

mafs, 
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mafs,  but  communicate  with  it  by  means  of  vef- 
fels  and  membranes;  thus  conftituting,  as  it  were, 
fo  many  little  placentas.  I  have  feen  two  of 
nearly  an  equal  fize  for  one  child  ;  but  they  were 
fmaller  than  when  there  is  but  one.  Another 
time  I  met  with  one  as  fmall  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  another  much  larger ;  but  yet  bound 
together  by  membranes  and  veffels.  I  have  met 
with  one  formed  very  much  like  a  kidney,  the 
cord  being  inferted  in  the  middle  of  a  notch,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  ureters,  &c. 

488.  The  placenta  feems  to  take  a  new  form 
according  to  the  part  of  its  furface  in  which  the 
cord  is  implanted.  When  the  cord  is  inferted  in 
the  edge,  no  matter  on  which  fide,  it  is  called  a 
battledore  placenta  (placenta  en  raquette ),  becaufe  it 
is  formed  fomewhat  like  one.  If  we  could  dis- 
cover this  and  the  preceding  varieties  before  we 
proceed  to  deliver  the  after-birth,  we  might  of- 
ten avoid  fome  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  with 
in  performing  it,  and  efpecially  when  the  cord 
is  attached  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  placenta. 
1 — See  par.  940. 

489.  When  there  are  twins  or  triplets,  wc 
fometimes  find  as  many  placentas  as  there  are 
children ;  at  other  times,  and  which  is  the  moft 
frequent,  they  are  united  through  a  certain  ex- 
tent 
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tent  of  their  edges,  and  feem  to  form  but  one 
mafs ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  connection, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  communication  between 
their  veffels,  which  may  have  great  advantages. 

490.  Twins  have  however  almoft  always 
fomething  common  to  both,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
there  is  a  placenta  for  each  ;  for  they  are  then  en- 
veloped in  the  fame  chorion,  which  unites  the 
two  mafTes  of  place?ita  fo  ftricT:ly,  that  we  can^ 
not  extract  one  without  the  other*. 

491.  The  placenta  may  attach  itfelf  indiffe- 
rently on  any  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the 
uterus.  It  generally  occupies  the  middle  regions; 
rarely  the  middle  pf  the  fundus,  fo  as  for  its  cen- 
ter to  anfwer  to  the  center  of  that ;  and  more 
rarely  ftill  the  inferior  part,  or  the  orifice.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  conftantly  fmaller  in  wo- 
men where  it  was  attached  to  this  latter  region 
of  the  uterus,  without  being  able  to  attribute 
that  difference  to  the  blood  loft  from  it  before 
delivery;  and,  as  M.  Levret  obferves,  it  is  then 
thicker  in  its  middle,  which  rifes  in  form  of 
a  large  nipple,  when  it  is  placed  on  an  horizon* 
tal  plane")". 

*  See  the  article  on  twins,  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
f  M.  Levret,  Suite  de  fes  Obfervations  fur  ]a  Caufe  de» 
Accouchemens  Laborieux,  edit,  quatrieme,  p.  68. 

492.  All 
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492.  All  practitioners  are  agreed  concerning 
the  firft  truths  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph ;  but  the  greater  part  have  made  them  the 
bafe  of  a  multitude  of  errors,  more  or  lefs  inju- 
rious to  the  progrefs  of  the  art. 

493.  It  is  not  in  fad  the  adhefion  of  the 
placenta  to  this  or  that  region  of  the  uterus, 
which  caufes  the  obliquity  of  that  vifcus,  or  bad 
pofitions  of  the  child  ;  neither  does  it  make  any 
alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  uterus,  or  the 
external  form  of  the  belly,  as  fome  have  pre- 
tended. I  have  combated  a  part  of  thefe  errors 
in  par.  277,  and  following;  I  mail  endeavour 
to  deftroy  the  reft  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

494.  No  fign  can  inform ,  us  before  delive- 
ry what  place  the  placenta  occupies,  unlefs  it 
be  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  at  leaft  in  its 
vicinity,  and  that  the  finger  can  difcover  it ;  but 
it  is  eafy  to  judge  of  it  after  the  exit  of  the 
child,  by  following  the  cord  into  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  and  obferving  whether  it  defcends 
from  the  pofterior  or  anterior  part,  or  from  one 
of  the  fides.  It  is  not  till  the  placenta  is  delivered 
that  we  can  eftimate  how  far  it  was  removed 
from  the  orifice,  by  attending  to  the  diftance 
from  the  opening  of  the  membranes  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  internal  furface  of  that  mafs.    As  that 

opening 
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opening  conftantly  anfwers  to  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus,  and  as  this  latter  is  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  fundus,  whenever  it  mail  be  equidiftant 
from  all  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  pla- 
centa, we  may  affirm  that  its  center  anfwered  to 
the  center  of  the  fundus  uteri ;  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  the  farther 
that  was  removed  from  the  fundus,  &c. 

495.  Whatever  may  be  the  ftrength  of  the 
adhefion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  it  is  only 
attached  to  it  by  a  very  fine  cellular  membrane, 
which  it  is  commonly  very  eafy  to  deftroy.  We 
fee  nothing  like  that  mutual  reception  which  fome 
talk  of;  and  the  firmer  or  weaker  adhefion  does 
not  depend  on  the  eminences  of  the  one  being 
more  ftrongly  or  feebly  engaged  in  the  fnufes 
of  the  other. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Membranes. 

496.  Of  the  two  membranes  which  form  the 
oval  bag  which  contains  the  child  (fee  par.  426), 
the  firft,  or  the  chorion,  is  cellular  externally,  and 
5  efpe  dally 
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efpecially  near  the  placenta,  where  we  even  fome- 
times  find  a  little  fat,  which  renders  it  thicker, 
and  in'fome  meafure  opaque. 

497.  Although  the  chorion,  when  floating  in 
water,  appears  rough  externally,  with  a  kind  of 
very  fine  down,  yet  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that 
each  filament  is  a  lymphatic  veflel :  it  rather  ap- 
pears that  this  down  is  nothing  but  a  cellular 
tiflue,  by  which  that  membrane  is  attached  to 
the  uterus ;  but  we  cannot  however  deny  that  it 
has  fome  veflels  of  the  kind  in  queftion. 

498.  The  chorion  does  not  form  a  fheath  for 
the  placenta ;  it  paries  under  that  mafs,  which 
may  be  looked  upon,  as  I  have  obferved  in 
par.  482,  as  an  expanfion  of  the  cellular  thTue 
of  that  membrane :  the  fibres  which  compofe 
its  layers,  differently  diftributed  in  the  placenta, 
conftitute  a  kind  of  fponge,  which  the  umbili- 
cal veffels  make  appear  more  organized  thah. 
the  reft. 

499.  On  the  external  face  of  the  placenta  we 
find  nothing  but  a  membranous  layer,  extremely 
fine,  which  covers  the»furrows  or  anfractuofities 
mentioned  in  par.  479;  but  this  layer  does  not 
line  the  whole  extent  of  that  furface,  as  the  cho- 
rion lines  the  internal  face.  Though  the  different 
layers  of  which  this  membrane  is  compofed,  are 

fuffi- 
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fufficiently  feparated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pla- 
centa^ and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  its  internal 
furface,  to  admit  an  adipofe  juice,  even  in  large 
quantity,  yet  in  the  parts  farther!:  from  it  they 
are  fo  clofe  that  they  feem  to  form  but  one  :  there 
this  membrane  is  of  a  clofer  texture,  and  more 
equal  externally. 

500.  The  amnion  is  a  very  thin  membrane, 
and  tranfparent  throughout.  Its  internal  face, 
very  fmooth,  immediately  touches  the  waters 
which  furround  the  child.  It  is  united  to  the 
chorion  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  external 
face,  by  means  of  a  cellular  tiflue  extremely  fine, 
but  fo  that  its  adhefion  is  lefs  ftricT:  at  the  placenta, 
than  elfewhere  j  which  caufes  thofe  membranes 
to  feparate  more  eafily  in  that  part  than  in  any 
other. 

501.  Thefe  two  membranes  are  continued 
over  the  umbilical  cord,  and  give  it  a  covering 
through  its  whole  length.  The  amnion  always 
forms,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cord,  a  fold  like  a 
little  fcythe,  whofe  two  layers  eafily  feparate 
with  the  fmalleft  efforts  for  extracting  the  pla- 
centa ;  fo  that  a  cavity,  more  or  lefs  fpacious,  is 
then  formed  between  the  chorion  and  amnion; 
which  may  have  made  fome  accoucheurs,  not 
fufficiently  attentive,  imagine  that  there  exifted 

in 
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in  the  human  foetus,  as  in  thofe  of  fome  brutes, 
a  third  membrane  called  allantois. — See  par.  506. 

502.  Some  anatomifts  have  thought  that  the 
amnion  terminates  on  the  cord  at  two  fingers 
breadth  from  the  placenta,  as  the  epidermis  of  the 
foetus  does  near  the  umbilicus ;  but,  if  we  cannot 
trace  it  farther,  it  is  becaufe  it  is  intimately  united 
and  confounded  with  the  chorion, 

503.  It  feems  not  impoffible  that  thefe  mem- 
branes mould  difunite  and  feparate  to  a  certain 
extent  during  pregnancy,  as  moft  accoucheurs 
think,  to  form  a  kind  of  bag,  which  then  fills 
with  a  fluid  which  they  call  falfe  waters  •  but 
that  happens  fo  rarely,  that  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  it. 

504.  The  membranes  are  fometimes  of  a  very 
denfe  and  clofe  texture;  at  other  times  very  fine 
and  delicate,  or  very  loofe.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
they  may  retard  delivery,  by  making  too  much 

.  refiftance  to  the  efforts  of  the  uterus.  In  the 
fecond,  by  tearing  too  foor,  they  may  render  it 
more  laborious  and  painful ;  not,  as  the  vulgar 
think,  becaufe  the  labour  is  dry,  but  for  other 
reafons  which  will  be  explained  in  the  fe- 
quel*\ 

505.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  the  membranes 

*  See  par.  627,  and  following. 

may 
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may  alfo  occafion  a  premature  delivery  in  women 
where  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  opens  early,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  already  had  feveral 
children ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  membranes, 
being  too  weak  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  co- 
lumn of  fluid  which  prelfes  on  that  part,  burft, 
and  permit  it  to  flow  off",  fometimes  long  before 
the  proper  period.  We  might  cite  a  crowd  of 
examples  in  proof  of  this  affertion. 

506.  We  find  in  brute  animals,  who  have  the 
urachus  open  through  its  whole  extent,  a  third 
membrane  placed  between  thofe  we  have  been 
treating  of :  it  is  called  allantoh.  In  fome  it  equals 
only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  amnion,  in 
others  nearly  the  .half,  and  in  many  the  whole  of 
that  membrane.  Its  ufe  is  to  ferve  as  a  refervoir 
for  the  urine  of  thofe  animals,  till  the  time  of 
their  birth. 

507.  We  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  hu- 
man fetus,  though  fome  anatomifts  allure  us 
they  have  found  and  prepared  this  membrane, 
fome  exceptions  do  not  deftroy  the  general  rule. 
I  have  fought  for  it  in  a  great  number  of  after- 
births, and  at  all  periods  of  pregnancy,  without 
having  found  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  it.  What 
purpofe  could  fuch  a  bag  ferve  in  the  human 
fetus i  if  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  even  a  long 

Vol.  I.  U  time 
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time  before,  the  urachus  is  entirely  ligamentous? 
— See  par.  513. 

508.  Some  anatomifts  make  mention  of  ano- 
ther membrane  alfo,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  another  produce  of  conception,  if  it  exifted 
really,  and  feparately  from  the  two  former,  in 
every  period  of  pregnancy :  it  is  called  decidua. 
We  may  fee  its  fituation  and  connections,  as 
well  with  the  uterus  as  with  the  other  mem- 
branes, in  the  tables  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  the 
the  firft  who  has  mentioned  it.  This  membrane 
decidua  does  not  feem  to  exift  manifeftly  but  in 
the  firft  months  of  pregnancy,  and  is  more  con- 
fiderable  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus 
than  in  any  other  part.  It  identifies  itfelf  fo 
with  the  chorion  in  the  latter  periods,  that  we 
no  longer  find  it  feparate  from  that.  I  cannot 
admit  it  at  any  period  as  a  particular  membrane, 
but  only  as  a  layer  of  the  chorion. 


SECTION  VI. 
Of  the  Umbilical  Cord. 

509.  The  umbilical  cord  is  known  to  all,  but 
its  ftrudure  is  n®t  equally  fo.    It  is  formed  of 
2  two 
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two  arteries,  and  one  vein,  whofe  diameter  is 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  arteries.  This  ftructure 
is  not  however  always  the  fame,  firtce  we  have 
feen  many  cords  with  only  one  artery. 

510.  Thefe  veiTels,  whofe  origin  is  already 
known,  according  to  par.  484,  wind  round  each 
other,  like  the  twigs  which  form  the  handle  of 
a  bafket :  fometimes  the  arteries  creep  round  the 
vein,  like  ivy  round  a  tree ;  and  fometimes  the 
vein  does  the  fame  round  the  arteries.  This 
vein  often  folds  itfelf  into  a  kind  of  loops  of 
different  lengths,  or  forms  itfelf  into  a  fpecies  of 
knots,  fubjedt  to  become  varicous.  Thefe  veiTels 
are  clofely  bound  by  the  cellular  tilTue  of  the  cho- 
rion^ and  fend  off  no  branch  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord. 

511.  They  divide  and  fubdivide  on  the  inter- 
nal face  of  the  placenta,  to  form  the  plexus  men- 
tioned in  par.  483  ;  and  they  feparate  from  each 
other  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  umbilical  ring. 
The  vein  afcends  along  the  great  falx  of  the  pe- 
ritonaeum, towards  the  fciffure  of  the  liver,  to 
enter  the  Jinus  of  the  vena  porta',  and  the  arte- 
ries defcend  towards  the  lateral  parts  of  the  fun" 
dus  of  the  bladder,  from  whence  they  make  a 
turn  towards  the  iliac  arteries,  of  which  they  are 
almoft  always  a  continuation. 

U  2  512.  The 
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512.  The  umbilical  vein,  as  it  approaches  the 
ftnus  of  the  vena  porta,  fometimes  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  veinous  canal,  is  inferted  into  the  vena  cava 
inferior.  When  this  bifurcation  does  not  take 
place,  the  veinous  canal  rifes  from  thefnus  of  the 
vena  porta;  and  that  is  what  we  find  moft  fre- 
quently. 

513.  Another  kind  of  cord  rifes  from  the  top 
of  the  bladder  towards  the  umbilicus  of  the 
foetus,  where  it  terminates ;  that  is  the  urachus, 
already  mentioned  in  par.  506.  ,  It  is  almoft  al- 
ways ligamentous  throughout,  and  has  no  cavity, 
at  whatever  period  we  examine  it. 

51 4.  We  difcover  no  nerves  in  the  cord,  any 
more  than  in  the  placenta  and  membranes;  there- 
fore thofe  parts  are  infenfible. 

515.  The  chorion  and  amnion  furnifli  a  com- 
mon fheath  to  the  three  umbilical  velfels ;  and 
the  {kin  of  the  fatus  advances  about  a  ringer's 
breadth  on  the  cord,  but  growing  thinner  and 
thinner.  It  is  always  at  the  place  where  the 
Ikin  terminates  that  the  cord  falls  olf  from  the 
umbilicus,  at  whatever  diftance  from  it,  it  be  tied 
and  cut. 

516.  The  length  of  the  cord  varies  very  much, 
but  it  is  commonly  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 

j.  inches . 
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inches:  the  two  extremes  which  I  have  feen, 
have  been  from  fix  to  forty-eight  inches.  There 
has  fince  been  feen  another  cord  of  fifty-feven 
inches,  forming  feven  turns  round  the  child's 
neck*. 

517.  When  the  cord  is  much  longer  than 
ufual,  it  may  not  only  turn  itfelf  round  the 
child's  neck  or  other  parts,  but  alio  form  knots 
upon  itfelf,  as  I  have  feen  many  times.  Thefe 
knots  cannot  however  caufe  the  child's  death, 
as  many  accoucheurs  have  advanced,  nor  even 
influence  its  development  fo  far  as  to  make  it 
appear  fmaller  at  the  time  of  birth.  - 

518.  Some  of  thefe  knots  are  formed  during 
pregnancy,  and  even  very  early  ;  but  there  are 
cafes  where  they  are  not  formed  till  the  inftant 
of  the  expulfion  of  the  child  :  it  is  eafy  to  ex- 
plain the  mechanifm  of  their  formation  in  both 
cafes.  At  whatever  time  they  may  be  formed, 
they  can  never  draw  themfelves  fo  tight  before 
delivery,  as  to  oppofe  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in 
the  umbilical  vefTels :  the  reafon  of  it  is  fo  evi- 
dent, that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  ftate  it  here. 

519.  If  this  truth  is  inconteftable,  we  muft  at- 


*  M.  UHerh'ier,  mafter  in  furgery,  was  a  witnefs  of  the 
fad  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris. 

U  3  tribute 
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tribute  to  fome  other  caufe  than  a  knot  on  the 
cord,  the  death  of  a  child  born  with  the  cord 
knotted ;  as  well  as  the  delicacy  and  weaknefs 
of  others  born  in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
cord  ties  itfelf  in  a  true  knot,  fays  M.  Levrel, 
the  child  dies,  or  at  leaft  is  born  much  emaciat- 
ed (voyez  L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  §  305).- 
This  opinion,  which  other  accoucheurs  held  be- 
fore M.  Levret,  and  which  fome  have  adopted 
fmce,  could  not  be  the  fruit  of  a  feries  of  obfer- 
vations.  Eight  or  ten  examples  of  robuft  chil- 
dren whom  I  have  feen  born  with  knots  on  the 
cord,  appear  to  me  fully  fufhcient  to  invalidate 
fuch  an  opinion. 

520.  Not  only  a  fingle  knot  may  be  formed 
on  the  cord,  without  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  .child  ;  but  feveral  alfo  may  be  form- 
ed on  it  with  as  little  inconvenience.  I  have  fe- 
veral times  found  two,  and  the  child  was  as  large 
as  ufual. 

521.  A  fingle  knot,  or  even  feveral  at  a  cer- 
tain diftance  one  from  the  other,  prefent  no- 
thing but  what  we  can  eafily  account  for ;  but 
we  cannot  fo  clearly  conceive  how  the  cord  can 
be  tied  in  a  triple  knot,  and  interwoven  like  a 
mat,  as  I  have  feen  it.  The  fad  appeared  to 
me,  fo  extraordinary,  that  I  have  caufed  it  to  be 

engraved, 
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engraved,  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  thofe  who  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  * :  I  pr.eferVe  it 
in  fpirit  of  wine.  The  child  who  was  born  with 
the  cord  tied  in  this  manner,  was  at  leaft  of  fe- 
ven  pounds  weight,  and  in  very  good  health  f. 
The  triple  knot  was  about  a  foot  from  the  wnbi- 
I/'cus ;  and  the  cord,  which  was  thirty- fix  inches 
long,  formed  two  circulars  round  the  child's 
neck.  The  knot  was  drawn  as  tight  as  any 
Jcnot  in  thofe  circumftances  can  be. 

523.  The  fhortnefs  of  the  cord,  whether  na- 
tural, or  arifing  from  its  being  twitted  round  the 
neck  or  other  parts  of  the  child,  can  produce  no 
obftacle  to  delivery  before  the  head  is  without, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  believed.  After  the 
head  is  delivered,  the  circulars  which  furround 
the  neck  may  be  drawn  fo  tight  as  to  comprefs 
the  jugular  velfels,  and  caufe  a  fwelling  and  li- 
vidity  of  the  face.  Some  inconveniences  may 
alfo  refult  from  it  to  the  woman,  either  before 
or  during  labour :  as  a  dragging  or  feparation  of 
the  placenta^  and  even  a  rupture  of  the  cord. 
But,  to  .produce  thefe,  the  uterus  mud  contain  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  the  child  muft  execute 
very  considerable  movements. 

*  See  the  feventh  plate,  fig.  2,  3,  4. 
\  This  child  was  barn  May  14,  1786. 
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524.  I  know  no  example,  whofe  reality  can- 
not be  doubted,  of  a  rupture  of  the  cord  either 
totally  or  in  part  before  the  full  period  of  gefta- 
tion,  though  M.  Levrei  and  others  quote  feveral ; 

♦  but  we  are  certain  it  may  take  place  at  that  time, 
and  that  a  very  confiderable  extravafation  of 
blood  may  refult  from  it,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
membranes. — See  par.  1084. 

525.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cord  varies  very 
much :  fometimes  it  is  Very  flender,  and'  fome- 
times  very  thick,  which  in  the  latter  cafe  arifes 
from  the  repletion  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
That  membrane  may  putrefy  without  any  in- 
jury to  the  well  being  of  the  child,  provided  the 
umbilical  veffels  be  exempt  frbm  corruption. 
The  example  of  children  born  with  the  cord 
putrefied  is  therefore,  not  at  all  furprifmg. 
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Explanation  of  the  Seventh  Plate. 

Fig.  I.  A  fimple  knot  on  the  umbilical  cord. 
Fig.  II.  The  complicated  knot  mentioned  in 
par.  521. 

Fig.  III.  The  fame  knot,  in  another  view. 
Fig.  IV.  The  fame  knot  loofened- 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Waters  of  the  Amnion,, 

526.  The  waters  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  amnion  are  ufually  clear,  and  without  any 
difagreeable  odour;  fometimes  they  are  whitifh, 
milky,  and  fulr  of  flakes  of  a  matter  which  ap- 
pears like  cheefe.  In  fome  women  they  are 
muddy,  thick  like  broth;  fometimes  they  are 
greenifh,  brownifh,  or  greyifh,  and  of  an  odour 
Angularly  fetid  *. 

527.  In  the  natural  ftate,  thefe  waters  have 
all  the  characters  of  the  liquors  of  the  perl- 
cardmm,  the  pleura,  and  the  peritoneum  ;  being, 
like  this  latter,  lymphatic,  and  a  little  greafy  to 
the  touch.  They  exude  from  the  membranes 
by  a  mechanifm  exactly  fnnilar  to  that  by  which 
the  liquor  of  the  pericardium  is  fupplied. 

528.  It  is  without  doubt  much  lefs  reafonable 
to  believe  that  thefe  waters  come  from  the  tranf- 
piration  of  the  foetus,  and  that  they  contain  a 

*  They  were  found  greyifh,  and  of  a  confiftence  like  mud, 
in  a  woman  who  was  delivered  in  my  amphitheatre;  and  they 
exhaled  an  odour  fo  ftrong  and  difagreeable,  that  no  one  could 
remain  near  the  bed. 

part 
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part  of  its  urine,  than  to  fuppofe  glands  in  the 
placenta  for  their  fecretion,  or  anajlomofes  between 
the  lymphatic  VefTels  of  the  uterus  and  thofe 
of  the  chorion ;  although  none  of  thefe  fources" 
furnifli  them. 

529.  The  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  waters  of 
the  amnion  do  not  come  from  the  foetus,  is,  that 
we  find  them  before  that  is  obvious  to  our  fenfes, 
and  that  they  are  very  abundant  at  a  time  when 
the  foetus  is  very  little.  We  may  add,  that 
the  membranous  bag  which  covers  the  greater 
part  of  moles,  is  always  full  of  them. 

530.  The  iafFron  colour  which  has  been  re- 
marked in  them,  in  a  woman  who  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  that  drug*;  and  the  property  which 
they  have  of  whitening  copper,  in  women  who 
have  ufed  mercurial  frictions  during  pregnan- 
cy -J-.;  demonftrate  that  they  are  furnifhed  by  the 
velfels  of  the  uterus,  and  that  they  come  from 
the  mother. 

531.  Moft  accoucheurs  diftinguifh  two  kinds 
of  waters  ;  one  contained  in  the  amnion,  the  other 
collected  between  that  membrane  and  the  chorion. 
They  call  thefe  latter  falfe  waters ;  thefe  are  the 

*  De  Holier. 

t  Levret,  L'Art  des  Accouch,  §  320. 

waters, 
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waters,  fay  they,  which  many  women  difcharge 
fome  time  before  labour:  but  thofe  accou- 
cheurs feem  to  me  to  be  in  an  error,  Thofe 
waters  do  not  come  from  particular  cyfts,  which 
have  been  fuppofed  to  depend  on  a  feparation 
of  the  membranes,  but  from  the  cavity  of  the 
amnion  itfelf :  they  drain  off  by  tranfudation  ' 
through  the  pores  of  that  membrane  and  of  the 
chorion, 

532.  Although  the  fource  of  the  waters  of  the 
amnion  is  not  dried  up  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, they  are  lefs  abundant,  relatively  to  the 
volume  of  the  foetus,  in  the  latter  months,  than 
at  the  beginning:  but  their  abfolute  quantity  is 
greater  at  the  approach  of  labour  than  at  any 
other  time,  unlefs  in  women  who  lofe  them 
in,  the  manner  mentioned  above. 

533.  Nothing  is  more  various  than  the  abfo- 
lute quantity  of  this  fluid  :  fome  women  fcarcely 
difcharge  a  pint,  or  even  half  a  pint,  in  time  of 
labour,  while  others  difcharge  many  quarts. 

534.  Thefe  waters  do  much  lefs  injury  both 
to  mother  and  child  by  their  excefs  than  by 
their  defect ;  for  the  moft  painful  and  trouble- 
fome  pregnancies  are  thofe  where  this  fluid  is 
deficient  :  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are 
in  fo  great  quantity,  that  there  feems  to  be  a 

dropfy 
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dropfy  of  the  uterus  rather  than  a  common  preg- 
nancy. 

535.  They  are  one  of  the  inftruments  which 
nature  ufes  to  effect  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus 
in  pregnancy,  and  the  opening  of  its  orifice  in 
labour.  Thefe  waters,  on  account  of  their  lym- 
phatic quality,  have  appeared  fit  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  fxtus  (fee  par.  537  and  following)  ; 
belides,  they  facilitate  its  motions,  render  them 
lefs  troublefome  and  painful  to  the  mother,  and 
likewife  diminifh  the  too  violent  impreffion 
of  external  bodies  on  the  child.  Laftly,  a  mo- 
dern author  regards  them  as  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  firft  infpiration,  and  thinks  they  ferve  to 
cool  the  blood  of  the  foetus^  which  is  difficult 
enough  to  comprehend  *. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Child  is  nouriJJjed 
during  Pregnancy, 

536.  Though  all  phyfiologifts  agree  that  the 
child  draws  its  nourifhment  from  the  mother, 

*  M.  Davids  Traite  fur  la  Nutrition. 

they 
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they  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
fluids  it  receives  from  heiynor  on  the  manner  in 
which  fhe  tranfmits  them  to  it.  Some  think 
they  are  only  white  fluids,  and  others  that  it  is 
blood. 

537.  The  inclination  of  a  new-born  child  to 
fuck,  and  the  power  it  has  of  doing  it  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  birth,  made  fome  among  the  ancients 
believe  that  it  fucked  certain  tubercles  of  the  ute- 
rus ;  but  the  analogy  which  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  found  between  the  liquor  contained  in 
the  ftomachs  of  children,  and  the  waters  of  the 
amnion,  has  fince  caufed  it  to  be  believed  that 
they  are  nourilhed  by  them. 

538.  All  thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
child  is  nourifhed  by  the  waters  of  the  amnion, 
are  not  agreed  on  the  manner  in  which  it  re- 
ceives that  nourifhment ;  fome  aflure  us  that  it 
is  by  deglutition,  and  others  by  introfufception. 
It  is  wrong,  fays  a  celebrated  author,  whofe  name 
will  be  trahfrnitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity*,  to 
fuppofe  that  the  child  can  be  nourifhed  by  the 
pores,  and  to  deny  that  it  fvvallows  the  Lquor 
amnil\  while  another,  whofe  authority  is  of  equal 
weight,  aflures  us  that  we  may  doubt  the  reality 
of  this  latter  fun&ion,  and  that  we  cannot  refufe 


•  Dc  Hallcr. 
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to  admit  the  introfufception*.  Which  mall  we 
believe  ? 

539-  By  examining  fcrupuloufly'the  reafons 
adduced  in  favour  of  each  of  thefe  opinions,  we 
fee  that  neither  of  them  can  be  admitted ;  and 
efpecially  that  which  pretends  that  the  fcetus  is 
nourifhed  at  the  mouth,  by  fwallowing  the  wa- 
ters of  the  amnion.  No  experiment  can  demon- 
ftrate  it ;  and,  admitting  that  the  liquor  contained 
in  the  ftomach  be  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  liquor 
amnii,  we  could  not  thence  infer  that  it  ferves 
to  nourifh  the  child,  and  that  it  ufes  that  liquor 
as  we  ufe  our  aliments.  We  mould  not  be  bet- 
ter founded  in  fupporting  this  opinion,  if  we 
mould  really  fee  the  child  throw  up  the  liquor 
of  the  amnion^  by  vomiting  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
as  it  fometimes  does.  I  have  feen  fome  throw 
it  up  who  were  gorged  with  it,  and  fometimes 
even  mixed  with  blood  or  meconium  ;  fome  as 
foon  as  born,  and  others  feveral  hours  afterwards. 
Many  times  alio  I  have  been  obliged  to  empty 
the  child's  mouth,  which  was  full  of  glairy 
matter  mixed  with  blood,  of  pure  blood,  or  of 
meconium  •  and  wafh  it  with  a  folded  rag  dipped 
in  warm  water. 

*  M.  Levret,  Elemens  fur  l'Art  d'Accoucher,  §  320. 

540.  Had 
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540.  Had  the  child  fwallowed,  before  or  af- 
ter its  birth,  the  waters  of  the  amnion  which  I 
have  feen  it  throw  up,  fometimes  pure,  and 
fometimes  mixed  with  blood  or  meconium  f  Had 
it  fwallowed  them  by  way  of  nourimment,  or 
had  they  been  accidentally  forced  into  its  mouth  ? 
It  is  eafy  to  anfwer  all  thefe  queftions,  when  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  friction  the  child's  face 
muft  undergo  as  the  head  difengages  ;  the  direc- 
tion which  the  expulfive  forces  of  the  uterus 
imprefs  on  the  fluids  which  that  vifcus  ftill 
contains  at  the  laft  period  of  labour ;  and  the 
great  aptitude  of  the  child  to  fuck  and  fwal- 
Jow  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  by  accident  that 
thofe  fluids,  often  mixed,  are  forced  into  the 
mouth  ;  it  is  always  in  the  laft  period  of  labour 
that  they  penetrate  it  j  and  it  is  in  confequence 
of  that  aptitude  juft  mentioned  that  they  pafs 
into  the  ftomach  immediately  after  birth  :  .and 
the  child  commonly  throws  them  up  in  a  Oxost 
time. 

541 .  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  opinion  that  the  child  is  nourHhed  by  intro- 
fufception,  or  by  abforption,  are  better  found- 
ed than  thofe  which  have  been  raifed  againft- 
deglutition.  It  is  certain  that  it  may  abforb  a 
part  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  fwims,  and  that 

that 
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that  fluid  has  fome  nutritive  qualities :  but  is 
that  the  principal  way  of  its  nutrition,  and  can 
it  take  enough  up  that  way  to  fuffice  for  its  de- 
velopment in  any  period  of  geftation  ?  The  ne- 
gative of  this  is  too  evident  to  need  a  demon- 
ftration  here. 

542.  It  is  much  more  certain  that  the  fcetus 
receives  its  nourishment  by  the  umbilical  cord 
than  any  other  way ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is  fo 
clear,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  conteft  it :  but 
the  fame  variety  of  opinions  exifts  alfo  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  fluids  tranfmitted  to  it  by 
that  canal. 

543.  The  difficulty  of  palling  the  thinneft  in- 
jections from  the  veifels  of  the  uterus  into  thofe 
of  the  placenta,  and  vice  verfa  ;  the  milky  hu- 
mour which  we  have  feen  draining  from  the 
cotyledons  which  fupply  the  place  of  a  placenta  in 
ruminating  animals,  as  well  as  the  extreme  de- 
licacy of  the  velfels  of  the  embryo  in  the  firft 
periods — have  made  the  greater  part  of  phyfio- 
logifts  believe  that  the  child  receives  none  but 
white  juices  from  its  mother. 

544.  According  to  this  opinion,  it  is  the  fcetus 
which  forms  its  own  blood,  as  we  fee  in  a 
chicken.  Admitting  that  the  blood  which  cir- 
culates in  the  veiTels  of  the  foetus^  among  which 

Vol.  I.  X  we 
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we  reckon  thofe  of  the  placenta^  is  formed  in 
that  manner ;  whence  comes  that  abundance  of 
blood  which  fills  the  veflels  of  the  placenta  in 
the  firft  periods  of  pregnancy,  when  the  fetus  is 
nothing  but  a  tender  and  delicate  jelly,  fcarcely 
apparent  to  the  fight ;  as  well  as  that  with  which 
we  find  that  mafs  fo  filled  in  thofe  cafes  where 
we  give  it  the  name  of  mole  ?  It  is  without 
doubt  fuch  obfervations  as  thefe  which  have 
made  fome  believe  that  the  placenta  is  the  organ 
of  fanguification  for  the  fatus ;  and  others,  that 
the  mother  tranfmits  the  blood  to  it  ready  pre- 
pared. 

545.  We  cannot  reafonably  deny  the  pafTage 
of  the  blood,  from  the  Jinufes  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cells  of  the  placenta.  That  which  fills  them 
before  the  embryo  is,  as  it  were,  fketched,  and  in 
thofe  cafes  where  no  embryo  exifts,  as  well  as  the 
floodings  which  fucceed  a  reparation  of  that  mafs 
from  the  uterus  in  every  period  of  geftation,  de- 
monftrate  it  clearly.  But  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  its  arrival  at  the  fatus  in  the  firft  pe- 
riods of  its  formation  ;  becaufe  of  the  great  dif- 
proportion  which  muft  exift  at  that  time  between 
the  roots  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  the  volume 
of  the  red  globules. 

•  546.  It  is  in  the '  placenta  itfclf  that  thefe  veiny 

roots 
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iJoots  take  up  the  fluids  neceflary  for  the  fcetusy 
and  not  in  the  Jinufes  of  the  uterus.  If  at  firft 
they  abforb  nothing  but  white  and  thin  juices, 
they  afterwards  take  up  the  blood  itfelf,  mixed 
with  thofe  fame  nutritious  fluids ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  pudica  and  fplenica  take  up  the 
blood  extravafated  in  the  cavernous  texture  of 
the  penis  and  the  fpleen  *. 

547.  It  is  very  true  that  the  blood  of  the  mo- 
ther does  not  pafs  immediately  from  the  arteries 
of  the  uterus  into  the  umbilical  veins ;  and  that 
that  of  the  foetus  y  brought  back  again  by  the  ar- 
teries which  accompany  thofe  veins,  does  not  go 
diredly  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus.  There  is 
no  anajlotnofis  between  thofe  two  kinds  of  veffels; 

*  The  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus,  and  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  appears  to  me  fo 
«ut  of  doubt,  notwithftanding  the  numerous  experiments 
and  obfervations  according  to  which  fome  phyfiologifts  ftill 
reject  it,  that  I  cannot  avoid  admitting  it.  It  feems  to  me 
demonstrated  by  fome  of  thofe  fame  fafts,  and  by  a  much 
greater  number  of  others.  It  is  fo  evident,  that  the  partifans 
of  the  contrary  opinion  are  obliged  to  admit  it  tacitly,  as  we 
may  convince  ourfelves  by  reading  their  works.  I  am  forry 
that  the  limits  of  mine  do  not  permit  me  to  difcufs  fully  this 
point  of  phvfiology,  which  has  conftantly  made  the  fubje£l  of 
three  lectures  in  my  courfe  of  midwifery — fo  interesting  it  has 
appeared  to  me. 

X  2  but 
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but  there  are  cavities  into  which  the  blood  is 
poured  from  both. 

548.  Thefe  refervoirs  are  the  uterine  fnufesy 
contiguous  to  the  cellular  cavities  of  the  placenta, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  arteries 
of  the  uterus  pour  their  blood  into  them,  as  the 
umbilical  arteries  do  on  the  fide  of  the  placenta, 
where  they  are  mingled,  and  taken  up  again  by 
the  veins  of  the  fame  name  ;  the  one  to  return 
it  into  the  general  mafs  of  humours  of  the  wo- 
man, the  other  to  condudt,  it  to  the  foetus. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  In  the  Fcetus* 

549.  The  blood  taken  up  from  the  cells  of 
the  placenta  by  the  roots  of  the  umbilical  vein,  is 
poured  into  the  finus  of  the  vena  porta,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  what  that  vein  has  received  from 
other  parts  ;  and  from  thence  it  palfes  into  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  as  well  by  the  venous  canal, 
as  by  the  hepatic  veins  ;  to  be  tranfmitted  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  along  with  the  blood 
which  returns  from  the  inferior  extremities,  and 

from 
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from  fome  parts  of  the  bread  and  abdomen: 
while  the  right  auricle  receives  from  the  vena 
cava  fuperior  what  returns  from  the  head  and 
the  fuperior  extremities*. 

550.  The  left  auricle  prefhng  the  blood  which 
it  has  received  from  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and 
by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  forces  it  into  the  left  ventricle  ;  as  the 
action  of  the  right  auricle  forces  into  the  right 
ventricle  the  blood  it  has  received  from  the  vena 
cava  fuperior:  and  thofe  two  ventricles  diftribute 
it  anew  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  to  the 
placenta. 

551.  The  left  ventricle  diftributes  it  to  all  parts 
without  exception,  even  to  the  lungs  ;  fince 
there  is  no  part  which  does  not  receive  its  arte- 
ries from  the  aorta  and  its  principal  branches : 
but  the  right  ventricle  in  the  adult  diftributes  it 
only  to  the  lungs. 

*  I  formerly  thought,  with  a  great  many  authors,  that  the 
blood  of  the  two  vena  caves  was  poured  into  the  right  auricle^ 
from  whence  it  palled  partly  into  the  right  ventricle^  and  partly 
into  the  left  auricle^  &e.  (fee  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  work, 
§  509,  and  following)  ;  but  from  new  refearches,  to  which 
I  have  been  led  by  reading  the  memoir  of  M.  Sabatier  on 
the  organs  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the_/a?/«j,  I  her* 
adopt  a  different  opinion. — See  Anatomie  de  M.  Sabatier^ 
nouv.  edit,  tome  iii. 

•  X  3  552.  In 
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552.  In  the  fostus,  the  blood  propelled  by  the 
contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  immediately 
divided  into  three  columns ;  of  thofe  columns 
the  two  fmalleft  go  to  the  lungs,  while  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  tranfmitted  into  the  aorta  inferior 
by  the  arterial  canal,  and  communicates  to  the 
blood  which  has  been  propelled  thither  by  the 
action  of  the  left  ventricle,  all  the  force  which 
it  has  xtfelf  received  from  the  contraction  of 
the  right  ventricle :  fo  that  that  fluid  circulates 
through  the  aorta,  and  all  its  divifions,  by  the 
united  force  of  the  two  ventricles, 

553.  The  courfe  of  the  blood  carried  by  the 
aorta  inferior  of  the  foetus,  extends  at  leaft  as  far 
as  the  cavernous  tifliie  of  the  placenta ;  fince  a 
part  of  that  fluid  is  brought  thither  by  the  umbi- 
lical arteries.  Thefe,  after  tranfmitting  a  part  of 
it  into  the  veins  pf  the  fame  name,  by  means  of 
the  immediate  communications  which  exift  be- 
tween them,  pour  the  reft  into  the  cells  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  cavities  contiguous  to  the  ute- 
rine finufes ;  there  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
the  mother,  and  repairs  the  loflesit  has  fufFercd 
by  circulating  through  the  foetus-,  it  undergoes 
a  new  elaboration  ;  then  returns  to  the  child, 
loaded  afrefh  with  nutritious  particles. 

554.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the 
£  uterus, 
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uterus  to  the  placenta,  from  that  to  the  foetus,  and 
vice  verfa,  is  performed  thus  till  the  time  of  la- 
bour ;  but  it  then  undergoes  furprifing  changes, 
fome  of  which  depend  on  the  contraction  and 
clofing  of  the  uterus,  and  the  others  on  the  refpi^ 
ration  which  is  eftablifhed  in  the  child  as  foon  as 
it  is  delivered. 


SECTION  X. 

Of  the  Changes  which  Labour  produces  in  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  Blood  reciprocally  from  the  Mo- 
ther to  the  Child ;  a?id  of  thofe  which  depend  on 
,Refpiration,  as  foon  as  the  Child  is  born, 

555.  The  compreffion  which  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus  undergo,  and  the  change  that  takes  - 
place  in  their  direction,  while  that  vifcus  endea- 
vours to  expel  the  child  and  clofes  itfelf,  caufe  the 
blood  to  flow  in  fmaller  quantity,  and  by  a  flower 
motion,  into  the  Jinufes  of  the  uterus,  which 
tranfmit  lefs  into  the  cells  of  the  placenta,  which 
are  alfo  lefTened  by  the  prefTure  which  that  mafs 

fu Mains  againft  the  body  of  the  child. 

556.  The  diminution  of  uterine  haemorrhages 

X  4  during 
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during  each  pain,  and  efpecially  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  waters ;  their  ceflation  after  deli- 
very, when  the  uterus  hardens  and  contracts  by 
its  tonic  action — fo  fully  confirm  this  important 
truth,  that  there  is  no  need  to  adduce  any  far- 
ther proofs. 

557.  The  retardment  which  the  motion  of 
the  blood  undergoes' in  the  uterine  arteries  dur- 
ing labour,  is  not  only  in  proportion  to  the 
force  and  duration  of  each  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  but  a'lfo  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
the  fize  of  that  vifcus:  therefore  that  retard- 
ment is  lefs  fenfible  in  the  firft  period  of  la- 
bour than  in  the  fecond,  and  much  lefs  ftill  in 
that  than  in  the  third,  and  after  the  delivery  of 
the  after-birth.    It  is  on  thefe  truths  that  is 
founded  the  precept  of  exciting  the  labour  pains 
in  a  violent  flooding ;  of  opening  the  mem- 
branes, to  give  the  uterus  an  opportunity  of  lefT- 
ening  its  bulk  ;  and  of  immediate  delivery,  if 
the   flooding   continue  notwithstanding  thofe 
firft  fuccours.    To  put  this  precept  in  practice, 
is  avowing  thofe  truths,  the  difcuflion  of  which, 
though  it  would  not  be  fuperfluous,  would  lead 
me  too  far. — See  par.  224,  and  following. 

558.  It  is  not  only  in  the  vafcular  fyftem  of 

the  uterus  that  the  courfe  of  the  blood  is  retards 

ed 
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ed  or  fufpended  during  the  efforts  of  labour ;  it 
is  fo  like  wife  in  that  of  the  placenta,  and  even 
of  the  fcetus.  The  compreffion  of  the  placenta 
on  the  child's  body,  and  the  fhrinking  of  its 
cells,  always  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus,  do  not  permit  it  to 
receive  fo  much  blood  as  before,  whether  it  come 
from  the  mother  or  the  child.  That  of  the  mo- 
ther, which  pafTes  with  difficulty  into  the  Jinufes 
of  the  uterus  when  the  labour  is  ftrong,  and 
the  waters  are  evacuated,  is  taken  up  again  by 
the  correfponding  veins ;  and  that  of  the  child, 
which  ufed  to  be  poured  into  the  cells  of  the 
placenta,  paffes  from  the  arteries  into  the  umbi- 
lical veins,  by  means  of  their  communications, 
and  for  the  firft  time  returns  to  the  child  in  the 
fame  Hate  as  it  went  from  it,  that  is  to  fay,  with- 
out being  mixed  anew  with  the  blood  of  the 
.  uterus, 

559.  If  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  ftrong  in 
this  latter  period,  and  the  child  meets  with  any 
confiderable  obftacle  to  its  exit,  its  effects  are 
no  longer  limited  to  the  effacing  the  cells  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  other  circumftances  juft  men- 
tioned. The  compreffion  which  that  mafs  fuffers 
from  it,  foon  extends  itfelf  to  the  vafcular  plexus 
which  covers  its  internal  face,  and  even  to  the 

umbilical 
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umbilical  cord,  which  checks  the  circulation  in 
it,  and  at  length  ftops  it ;  as  happens  when  the 
cord,  carried  out  by  the  waters,  is  comprefled  by 
the  child's  head  againft  the  margin  of  the  pelvis ; 
whether  it  form  a  loop  without,  or  only  prefent 
at  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

560.  It  is  to  this  compreffion  and  obliteration 
of  the  cells  in  the  whole  mafs  of  the  placenta ;  to 
that  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  umbilical  veffels 
undergoes,  not  excepting  the  cord — that  we 
rauft  attribute  the  congeftions  and  extravafations 
which  we  obferve  in  a  child,  when  a  long  feries 
pf  efforts  has  been  required  to  expel  it,  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  waters.  By  attending  to  the 
nature  of  thofe  efforts,  we  may  conceive  why 
fome  children  are  born  with  the  face  tumefied 
and  livid  ;  with  extravafations  of  blood  both 
within  and  without  the  cranium  5  in  a  ftate  of 
apoplexy,  nearly  dead,  and  very  often  a&ually  fo. 

561,  In  the  former,  we  always  find  the  cord 
very  full,  and  without  pulfation  ;  and  if  we  cut 
it  at  feveral  inches  from  the  umbilicus,  it  dis- 
charges but  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  generally 
we  are  obliged  to  prefs  them  out.  In  thofe 
who  have  died  in  that  ftate  of  apoplexy,  we  ob^ 
ferve  the  fame  thing ;  and  moreover  blood  ex- 
travafated  in  the  cranium,  as  well  on  the  fiirface 

of 
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of  the  brain  as  in  its  ventricles,  and  on  the  dura 
mater,  detached  in  various  parts.  The  bones  of 
the  cranium  are  injected  with  it,  fo  as  to  appear 
blackifh  ;  and  we  often  find  a  layer  of  that  fluid 
in  immediate  contact  with  fome  parts  of  their 
external  furface, 

563.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  flatter  ourfelves 
that  we  mould  fuccour  the  former  of  thefe  chil- 
dren, and  recal  them  to  life,  if  we  fuffer  the  cord 
to  remain  whole.  We  can  expect  their  falva- 
tion  from  no  other  means  but  the  fection  of  the 
cord,  and  the  depletion  we  may  procure  by  that 
means.  The  ligature,  before  this  precaution,  feals 
their  doom,  and  precipitates  them  into  the  grave; 
and  the  danger  feems  to  be  the  fame,  if  wc  pre- 
ferve  the  cord  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  child 
-warm,  clcfe  to  its  mother,  and  of  reviving  it  by 
her  blood.  There  is  no  good  to  be  expected 
from  this  dangerous  precaution,  fjnce  the  com- 
munication of  blood  from  the  uterus  to  the  pla- 
centa is  interrupted,  and  the  circulation  feems  ' 
extinguifhed  in  the  child.  By  keeping  it  thus 
clofe  to  the  mother,  we  deprive  it  of  fuccours 
which  cannot  be  effectually  administered  till  it 
be  feparated  from  her. 

563.  If  the  arteries  of  the  cord,  cut  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  umbilicus,  fhed  fo  little  blood. 

in 
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in  the  cafes  ftated  in  par.  561,  the  haemorrhage 
is  no  more  to  be  feared  on  the  fide  of  the  mo- 
ther. The  umbilical  vein,  when  divided,  pours 
out  at  moft  but  one  or  two  fpoonsful  of  blood; 
and  even  if  the  placenta  mould  be  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  uterus,  there  would  not  efcape 
much  more  from  its  orifice. 

564.  But  we  fee  the  contrary  after  very  fud- 
den  deliveries,  in  which  the  child  is,  as  I  may 
fay,  warned  out  by  the  current  of  the  waters. 
A  flooding  is  never  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in 
thofe  cafes :  it  is  often  fo  abundant,  when  the 
-placenta  is  detached  immediately  after  the  expul- 
lion  of  the  child,  that  it  fcarcely  gives  the  wo- 
man time  to  apprize  us  of  it.  When  the  pla- 
centa preferves  all  its  connections  with  the  uterus, 
the  pulfations  in  the  cord  are  fenfible  a  longer 
time  than,  in  the  preceding  cafe.  If  we  cut  the 
cord,  the  child's  blood  flows  rapidly  from  the 
arteries,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  a  free  refpi- 
ration  takes  place  ;  while  that  of  the  mother 
flows  through  the  umbilical  vein,  which  defcends 
from  the  placenta,  as  long  as  the  uterus  continues 
in  a  flate  of  inactivity  *< — See  par.  232. 

565-  if, 

*  In  a  circumftance  fimilar  to  that  juft  ftated,  we  did  not 
make  the  ligature  on  the  cord  till  we  had  received  two  por- 
ringers 
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565.  If,  in  the  natural  order,  there  is  little 
blood  loft  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  cord 
cut  near  the  umbilicus  ;  if  there  is  a  very  trifling 
depletion  on  both  fides,  fo  trifling  that  we  can- 
not eftimate  it  at  more  than  one  or  two  fpoons- 
ful — it  is  becaufe  the  child  is  fcarcely  out  of  its 
mother's  womb  before  it  breathes  freely ;  and 
becaufe  the  uterus  is  almoft  as  quickly  reduced 
to  a  very  fmall  volume. 

566.  The  child  fometimes  refpires  even  be- 
fore it  is  entirely  out  of  its  mother's  womb.  I 
have  feen  fome  cry  forcibly  as  foon  as  the  head 
has  been  delivered,  and  when  the  moulders 
fcarcely  appeared  at  the  vufaa.  All  children  are 
not  born  with  the  fame  necefiity  of  breathing ; 
fome  breathe  a  little  fooner,  and  others  a  little 
later :  but  the  caufe  which  determines  the  firft 
infpiration  is  the  fame  in  all ;  and  is  not  different 
from  that  which  forces  an  adult  to  refpire,  when 
he  has  voluntarily  fufpended  that  function  a  few 
feconds. 

567.  The  almoft  inftantaneous  ceflation  of 
the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  arteries, 

ringers'of  .blood  from  the  umbilical  vein  ;  and  we  afterwards 
extracted  a  placenta  whofe  veflels  were  as  full  as  if  they  had 
been  injected.  This  cafe  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
which  I  could  quote. 

2  as 
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as  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  is  without  doubt 
one  of  thofe  furprifing  phenomena  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
fatisfactory  explication.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  it  depends  on  refpiration,  fince  the  blood 
flows  freely  in  thofe  arteriea  till  that  function  is 
well  eftablifhed  ;  then  ceafes ;  and  recovers  its 
courfe  again  if  that  new  function  mould  happen 
to  be  fufpended  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  or 
only  become  a  little  laborious. 

568.  In  thefe  latter  cafes,  if  the  arteries  of  the 
cord  cut  a  few  inches  from  the  umbilicus  be  let 
loofe,  the  blood  flies  out  with  rapidity ;  if  they 
be  tied,  they  fill  above  the  ligature,  and  beat 
with  fufficient  force  to  move  the  end  of  the 
cord  laid  on  the  belly.  If  the  obftacle  which 
oppofes  refpiration  continue,  the  child  foon  be- 
comes a  victim  to  it  :  if  the  arteries  be  not  tied, 
it  fufFers  a  dangerous  or  mortal  hemorrhage ; 
and  if  they  be  tied  tight  enough  to  refill:  the 
courfe  of  the  blood,  it  falls  into  a  ftate  of  apo- 
plexy or  fuffocation. 

•569.  We  know,  in  fad:,  that  fome  children 
have  died  of  an  haemorrhage  at  the  cord  feveral 
hours  after  their  birth,  even  later  ;  and  that  they 
have  been  found  covered  with  a  cake  of  blood 
under  their  clothes.    I  have  myfelf  fuccoured 

two 
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two  in  a  contrary  ftate  a  few  minutes  after  their 
birth.  In  one,  too  tight  a  roller  had  caufed  a 
livid  fvvelling  of  the  face,  and  had  thrown  it 
into  a  ftate  of  apoplexy  ;  while  a  violent  fit  of 
crying  had  caufed  the  fame  fymptoms  in  the 
other  *.  I  had  no  other  way  to  fnatch  them 
both  from  immediate  death,  but  making  them 
lofe  fome  blood  by  the  cord,  which  I  untied  in- 
ftantly. 

570.  According  to  thefe  and  the  like  obferva- 
tions,  mould  we  not  be  founded  in  believing  that 
the  placenta  fupplies  the  place  of  lungs  to  the 
fcetus  ;  fince  the  blood  cannot  pafs  freely  in  the 
one,  but  its  motion  flackens,  and  even  ceafes  en- 
tirely, in  the  other  ?  We  muft  not  however  ima- 
gine that  the  principal  ufe  of  the  placenta  is  to 

■*  This  latter,  born  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  had 
at  firft  breathed  freely,  and  was  not  yet  dreffed.  I  (hall  not 
endeavour  to  determine  what  was  the  caufe  of  the  piercing 
cries  he  uttered,  and  which  threw  him  three  times  into  that 
fame  ftate.  I  (hall  only  remark  that  we  attentively  obferved, 
his  father  and  I  *,  the  progrefs  of  the  fufFocation,  the  fwell- 
ing  and  lividity  of  the  face,  the  fwelling  and  pulfations  of  the 
cord,  agitated  on  the  belly  by  the  efforts  of  the  blood  againft 
the  ligature;  that  we  faw  the  blood  fprjng  forcibly  from  the 
two  arteries  every  time  the  ligature  was  taken  off ;  and  the 
fwelling  and  lividity  of  the  face  difappear  in  proportion  to  the 
difcharge,  though  the  fame  cries  continued. 

*  The  father  of  this  child  had  feme  phyfiolcgical  knowledge. 

ferve 
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ferve  as  a  diverticulum  to  the  blood  of  the  fcetus, 
till  refpiration  is  performed  eafily  :  it  has  other 
functions  to  fulfil  relatively  to  the  child. — See 
par.  544,  and  following. 

571.  There  is  none  of  the  phenomena  we 
have  mentioned,  as  well  concerning  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  as  of  the  paffage 
of  that  fluid  from  the  uterus  to  the  placenta,  and 
from  the  placenta  to  the  uterus,  which  may  not 
furnifh  a  fource  of  reflections  as  curious  as  ufe- 
ful  in  practice. 


PART 


PART  II. 

Of  Natural  Labour ,  and  its  fubfequent  Symptoms. 


CHAP.  I. 

Divi/ion  of  Labour,  of  its  Caufes,  its  Signs,  &c. 

572.  TTh  E  general  divifion  of  pregnancy  into 
true  and  falfe,  as  well  as  cuftom,  requires  that 
we  fhould  diftinguhli  labour,  properly  fo  called, 
from  the  expulfion  of  a  mole,  or  any  other  bo- 
dy which  might  be  the  produce  of  conception. 

573.  Although  the  term  faujfe-couche  is  only 
proper  to  fignify  the  exit  of  thefe  latter  fub- 
ftances,  it  is  neverthelefs  ufed  to  exprefs  that  of 
a  child  before  there  is  a  poffibility  of  its  living, 
inftead  of  the  word  abortion,  which  is  much 
more  applicable. 

574.  When  we  confider  the  great  difpropor- 
tion  we  meet  with  between  different  fcetufes  at 
the  fame  period  of.  pregnancy,  we  cannot  but 

Vol.  I.  Y  agree 
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agree  that  fome  may  be  born,  with  a  probability 
of  living,  fooner,  and  others  later,  according  to 
the  ftrength  and  conftitution  of  each;  but  in 
general  that  probability  is  greater,  as  their  birth 
approaches  nearer  to  the  time  of  their  perfect 
maturity ;  and  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as 
viable  till  the  period  of  feven  months  complete. 

575.  The  caufes  which  determine  the  birth 
of  a  child  before  the  time  fixed  by  nature,  may 
alfo  influence  the  probability  of  its  living.  One 
of  feven  months,  for  example,  which  comes  na- 
turally, is  more  likely  to  live  than  one  of  eight, 
whofe  birth  is  owing  to  a  violent  or  accidental 
caufe. 

576.  The  moft  ufual  epoch  of  labour  is  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month  of  geftation ;  but  it  is 
not  invariable.  The  child  may  be  born  fooner, 
or  a  little  later.  Some  women  are  delivered  na- 
turally at  feven  or  eight  months ;  and  others 
have  carried  their  children  beyond  the  ninth, 
without  any  reafon  to  fufpecT:  an  error  in  their 
calculation,  or  that  they  had  violated  their  con- 
jugal faith. 

577.  The  exit  of  the  child  has  received  diffe- 
rent denominations,  according  to  the  period  of 
pregnancy  in  which  it  happens,  or  the  mode  of 
US  operation.    It  is  called  a  mifcarriage,  before 
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the  feventh  month ;  delivery  before  the  time, 
from  that  epoch  to  eight  months  and  an  half ; 
and  delivery  at  full  time,  when  it  happens  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  month. 

578.  In  refpect  to  the  mode  of  their  opera-  _v 

1 

tion,  labours  are  called  natural,  preternatural,  or 
laborious,  6cc.  Thefe  fcholaftic  diftin&ions  be- 
ing arbitrary,  I  fhall  divide  them  into  three  prin- 
cipal orders: — r.  Thofe  which  are  performed 
naturally,  or  without  affiftance.  2.  Thofe  which 
require  the  help  of  art,  but  which  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  hand  alone.  3.  Thofe  which 
cannot  be  terminated  but  by  the  help  of  inftru-  . 
ments,  or  in  which  it  is  ufeful  to  employ  them. 

579.  If  in  thefe  latter  cafes  the  action  of  the 
organs  of  the  woman  is  not  fufficient  to  perform 
the  expulfion  of  the  fcetus,  at  leaft  it  begins  the 
labour  :  on  which  account  all  labours  have  fome 
caufes  common,  and  fome  particular;  which  may 
be  again  diftinguifhed  into  determining,  and  ef- 
ficient. 

580.  The  common  caufes,  of  which  we  fhall 
prefently  treat,  are  fufficient  to  effect  deliveries  of 
the  firft  order.  As  to  the  particular  caufes,  being 
different  not  only  in  each  order,  but  in  each  fpecies 
of  labour,  I  fhall  not  mention  them  till  I  come 
to  treat  of  thofe  labours  to  which  they  relate. 

Y2  ARTICLE 
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A  *R  T  I   C  L  E  I. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  common  Determining  Caufes  of  Labour. 

581.  The  common  determining  caufes  of  la- 
bour are,  every  thing  capable  of  exciting  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to  difencum- 
ber  itfelf  of  its  burden.  Some  are  accidental, 
and  produce  abortion,  or  premature  labour  ;  the 
others  appear  natural,  becaufe  they  almoft  always 
act  at  the  fame  period,  and  rarely  before  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month. 

582.  Naturalifts  have  formed  different  opi- 
nions concerning  thefe  latter ;  fome  attributing 
them  to  the  foetus,  and  others  to  the  uterus  itfelf. 
The  former  have  thought  that  the  child,  excited 
by  the  want  of  nourifhment,  the  necefhty  of  re- 
fpiration,  the  troublefome  weight  of  the  meco- 
nium in  the  inteftinal  canal,  &c.  endeavours  to 
get  out,  and  overcome  the  obftacles  which  op- 
pofe  its  paiTage.  Others  have  imagined  that 
the  uterus  was  excited  to  contraction  only  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  waters  of  the  amnion,  or  by 

the 
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the  violent  diftention  which  it  fuffers  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  pregnancy.  But  thefe  opinions  have 
been  fo  completely  refuted,  that  it  is  Scarcely 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  them. 

583.  It  can  neither  be  the  neceffity  of  refpira- 
tion,  nor  the  want  of  nourifhment,  which  caufes 
the  fcetus  to  folicit  its  expulfion,  when  it  has 
been  fometime  dead  :  nor  can  it  be  the  ftimulus 
of  the  waters  of  the  amnion  on  the  parietes  of  the 
uterus  (even  if  they  were  as  acrimonious  as  fome 
have  afferted),  nor  the  violent  diftention  of  the 
fibres  of  that  organ,  that  provoke  the  efforts  of 
labour,  when  it  comes  on  prematurely  ;  fince 
the  waters  are  not  in  immediate,  contact  with 
the  uterus,  and  it  is  not  in  this  cafe  diftended  to 
its  greateft  degree. 

584.  The  true  determining  caufe  of  labour  at 
full  time  certainly  refides  in  the  uterus :  this 
caufe  feems  to  me  to  act  conftantly  during  the 
whole  time  of  geftation,  though  its  effects  are 
not  ufually  fenfible  till  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.  The  diftended  uterine  fibres  continually 
endeavour  to  expel  the  bodies  which  affect  them 
difagreeably.  If  they  are  not  able  to  compafs  it 
in  the  jirft  periods,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  not  all 
equally  folicited  to  it ;  and  becaufe,  not  being  all 
developed  at  the  fame  time,  the  action  of  fome 

y  3  is 
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is  counterbalanced  by  the  natural  refiftance  of 
others. 

585.  In  fad,  the  ftru&ure  of  that  organ  is 
fuch,  that  its  neck  refills  during  the  firft  fix  or 
feven  months  of  pregnancy,  while  the  fibres  of 
the  fundus  and  body  are  obedient  to  the  agents 
which  diftend  them,  and  unfold  themfelves. 
But  it  is  not  fo  towards  the  latter  end  :  the  fibres 
of  the  neck,  become  more  fupple,  furnim,  as  I 
may  fay,  alone,  the  reft  of  the  neceffary  expan- 
fion  ;  fo  that,  in  lefs  than  two  months,  that  part 
is  entirely  effaced,  and  fo  weakened,  that  it  can 
no  longer  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  others. — See 
par.  199,  and  following. 

586.  It  is  then  that  the  action  of  the  fundus 
is  perceived  on  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  which 
it  pulhes  forward.  If  that  action  is  not  yet 
painful  to  the  woman,  its  effects  are  manifefl  to 
the  finger  of  the  accoucheur,  introduced  at  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  applied  to  the  mem- 
branes. See  par.  414,  and  following.— This 
is  the  firft  degree  of  labour ;  though  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  begin  till  the  commencement 
of  the  pains,  and  fometimes  even  very  ftrong 
ones. 

587.  The  epoch  of  the  pains,  which  might 
pals  for  the  fecond  period  of  labour,  is  not  very 

diftant 
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diftant  from  the  firft.  Stronger  contractions  of 
the  uterus  very  foon  fucceed  to  this  fpecies  of 
prelude,  which  depends  entirely  on  the  tonic 
action  of  that  vifcus ;  and  thofe  contractions  are 
manifefled  by  fo  many  pains. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  natural  Efficient  Caufes  of  Labour* 

588.  The  vulgar  fuppofe  that  the  child  is  the 
principal  agent  of  its  birth;  that  it  opens  the 
parts  of  the  woman  by  repeated  efforts,  and  thus 
iurmounts  the  obftacles  which  oppofe  its  exit. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  often  hear  averted, 
that  the  weaknefs  or  death  of  the  child  al- 
ways renders  labour  more  tedious  and  painful. 
But  this  opinion  can  only  be  that  of  perfons 
very  little  inftructed  concerning  the  phenomena 
which  nature  prefents  us  in  the  courfe  of  labour. 
If,  when  the  child  is  dead,  labour  fometimes  be- 
comes longer  and  more  irregularforit,it  is  becaufe 
the  putrefaction  which  in  fome  cafes  affects  it, 
throws  the  powers  of  the  uterus  into  a  ftate  of 
languor  and  proftration,  as  it  does  thofe  of  all 

Y  4  the 
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the  organs  employed  in  the  animal  functions ; 
and  becaufe  the  uterus  cannot  contract  with  fo 
much  energy  as  in  the  ufual  ftate,  &c. 
,  589.  The  expulfion  of  the  child  is  a  function 
entirely  dependent  on  the  ftrength  of  the  organs 
of  the  woman.  Two  kinds  of  action  concur  in 
it ;  that  of  the  uterus,  and  that  of  the  mufcles 
■which  furround  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
former  is  the  principal,  the  latter  is  only  accef- 
fory:  this  latter  is  fubject  to  the  will  of  the 
woman,  in  all  periods  of  labour,  except  perhaps 
in  the  laft  moments  ;  whereas  the  action  of  the 
uterus  is  abfolutely  independent  on  her. — See 
par.  238. 

590.  This  latter  is  called  contraction  :  like 
that  - of  the  mufcles,  it  depends  on  a  ftimulus, 
and  may  be  excited  by  a  mechanical  irritation. 

591.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus,  always 
very  weak  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  augment 
infenfibly,  and  become  very  ftrong.  Thofe  of 
the  firft  periods  are  called  preparative ;  and  thofe 
of  the  latter,  determining  or  expulfive.  But  in- 
flead  of  the  word  contraction,  which  is  only 
understood  by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  art, 
pain  is  generally  made  ufe  of, 

592.  The  relaxation  which  always  follows 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus }  or  the  calm  which 

fucceeds 
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Succeeds  to  each  pain,  prefents  as  great  a  variety 
as  the  pains  themfelves.  It  is  ufually  very  long 
at  the  beginning  of  labour,  and  fcarcely  lafts 
three  or  four  minutes  towards  the  end. 

593.  Thefe  differences  are  not  the  fame  in  all 
women,  nor  in  the  fame  woman  in  every  labour. 
In  fome,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  fucceed 
each  other  with  rapidity  and  force,  and  leave 
very  little  interval  between  each  ;  in  others,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  weak  and  feldom.  In  one 
labour  they  mall  be  very  brifk,  and  in  another 
extremely  flow  and  lingering,  though  in  the 
fame  woman ;  and  on  that  generally  depends 
the  longer  or  fhorter  duration  of  labour.  Its 
violence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obftacles  which  oppofe  the  exit  of 
the  child ;  fuppofmg  the  woman  to  be  of  the 
ufual  ftrength  and  conftitution. 

594.  I  have  remarked,  in  par.  239,  that  all 
parts  of  the  uterus  contract  at  the  fame  time. 
The  tightening  which  may  be  perceived  in  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  at  the  beginning  of  labour, 
and  the  ftiffnefs  of  its  edge  in  time  of  a  pain, 
clearly  prove  that  the  action  of  that  v/fcus  is  ge- 
neral j  and  that  no  part  of  it  is  at  reft,  as  fome 
have  thought,  while  others  are  in  action. 

595.  The  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the 

uterus 
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uterus  is,  to  diminifh  its  cavity  in  every  direction. 
If  the  child,  preffed  on  all  fides,  is  forced  out  of 
it,  it  is  becaufe  the  refiftance  it  meets  with  is  not 
equal  in  all  parts  :  it  always  efcapes  at  the  place 
where  there  is  the  leaft. 

596.  If  that  place  is  almoft  always  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus,  it  is  becaufe  the  fibres  are  fewer  in 
its  vicinity  than  in  all  other  parts  ;  becaufe  it  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  center,  which  ferves 
as  a  fulcrum  to  all  its  fibres ;  becaufe  it  is  at  the 
inferior  part,  and  over  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
where  it  is  no  way  fortified  by  the  furrounding 
parts,  as  ail  other  parts  of  the  uterus  are ;  and, 
laftly,  becaufe  all  the  efforts  of  labour  are  di- 
rected towards  that  point. 
,  597.  When  the  orifice  cannot  open,  if  all 
parts  of  the  uterus  refifl  equally,  nature  exhaufts 
herfelf  in  vain,  and  labour  at  length  ceafes :  but 
if  any  part  of  that  organ  is  weaker  than  the  reft, 
it  tears;  and  the  child  paffes,  either  partly  or 
totally,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. — See  the 
article  on  the  rupture  of  the  uterus. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Caufes  accejfory  to  the  Ablion  of  the  Uterus, 

598.  We  muft  be  ignorant  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  of  the 
diaphragm^  to  refufe  them  fome  fhare  in  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  fetus.  It  would  be  fhutting  our 
eyes  to  the  light  of  experience  and  obfervation ; 
for  the  proofs  that  they  contribute  to  it  are  fo 
evident,  that  no  one  can  miftake  them. 

599.  To  excite  the  efforts  of  the  woman  ;  to 
recommend  to  her,  at  every  pain,  to  bear  down 
ftrongly — is  it  not,  in  fact,  conferring  the  necef- 
fity  and  efficacioufnefs  of  all  thefe  mufcles  ?  If 
other  proofs  were  neceffary,  they  might  be  found 
in  the  example  of  thofe  women  who  have  ex- 
pelled the  uterus,  loaded  with  the  child,  almoft 
entirely  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by  the 
efforts  of  labour. 

600.  Thefe  efforts  are  exactly  fnnilar  to  thofe 
a  woman  makes  to  go  to  ftool,  in  a  ftate  of  con- 
ftipation.  They  determine  the  expulfion  of  the 
urine  and  excrements ;  they  force  the  blood 
towards  the  fuperior  parts,  and  caufe  a  rednefs 
of  the  face,  a  heavinefs  of  the  head,  &c.  Thefe 
efforts  feem  fubject  to  the  will  in  the  firft  pe- 
riods 
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riods  of  labour,  for  the  woman  can  then  fuf- 
pend  or  accelerate  them :  but  it  is  not  the  fame 
in  the  laft  moments ;  and  it  is  often  in  vain  that 
we  endeavour  to  perfuade  her  to  moderate  them, 
in  order  to  give  the  external  parts  more  time  to 
dilate,  and  by  that  means  avoid  tearing  them ; 
the  confequences  of  which  are  fometimes  very 
difagreeable. 

601.  By  thefe  efforts,  the  abdominal  mufcles 
and  the  diaphragm  not  only  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  fcetus,  but  becoming  in  forne  mea- 
fure  contiguous  to  the  uterus,  which  they  prefs, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  on  all  fides,  they 
ferve  for  a  fupport  to  it ;  and  in  many  cafes  fe- 
cure  it  from  rupture,  which  without  that  fup- 
port would  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  is. 

602.  Thefe  mufcles  never  act  more  efficaci- 
oufly  on  the  uterus,  and  the  other  abdominal 
vijcera,  than  when  the  bones  to  which  they  are 
attached  are  fixed  and-  immoveable :  therefore 
the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of  other  muf- 
cles becomes  equally  neceffary  in  labour ;  but 
thefe  latter  only  co-operate  with  the  former  in  a 
very  indirect  manner. 

603.  While  the  fterno-majioidei  mufcles,  the 
fcaleni,  the  peBorales,  major  and  minor,  the  ferrati, 
and  others,  fix  the  thorax,  and  prevent  its  obedi- 
ence 
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ence  to  the  abdominal  mufcles,  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  deftined  to  move  the  thighs  and  legs 
do  the  fame  by  the  pelvis. 

604.  If  we  caft  our  eyes  on  a  woman  left 
entirely  to  herfelf  in  the  laft  periods  of  labour, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a  contraction  of  all  thefe 
mufcles  takes  place.  As  foon  as  fhe  feels  that 
internal  tightening  which  announces  the  pain, 
fhe  endeavours  to  fupport  her  loins,  throws  back 
her  trunk  and  head,  fixes  her  feet  and  hands 
againft  the  firft  folid  body  fhe  can  find,  and  hold- 
ing herfelf  quite  ftiff,  pufhes  downward  with  all 
her  force. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of fome  of  the  principal  Phenomena  of  Labour. 

605.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  explain  fome  of 
the  principal  phenomena  of  labour;  fuch  as  the 
pains,  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus^ 
the  difcharge  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  and 
the  formation  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  ga- 
thering of  the  waters ;  before.  I  indicate  the  or- 
der in  which  they  manifeft  themfelves,  as  well 
as  feveral  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  fequel. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  I, 

O/"  Labour  Pains, 

606.  The  pains  are  the  firft  fenfible  phenol 
menon  of  labour  ;  it  is  they  which  announce  it, 
and  no  woman  can  bring  forth  a  child  without 
them. 

607.  They  appear  to  be  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  ;  but  that  action 
mud  have  pa(Ted  through  many  degrees  to  be- 
come fenfible.  In  the  beginning,  that  contrac- 
tion is  fo  flight,  that  it  merely  produces  an  in- 
ternal fenfation  like  that  of  a  tenefmus. 

608.  The  violence  of  the  labour  pains  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  contrac- 
tions which  caufe  them.  They  are  fo  flight  in 
the  beginning  of  labour,  that  they  feem  only 
like  a  gentle  pricking.  If  they  are  fharper  to- 
wards the  end,  it  is  becaufe  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus  is  ftronger,  its  fibres  are  more  ftretch- 
ed,  and  become  more  fenfible,  and  they  act  on 
a  body  which  gives  them  a  greater  refiftance. 
The  violence  which  the  edge  of  the  orifice  then 
undergoes  is  but  an  acceflbry  caufe. 

609.  The  labour  pains  do  not  always  mani- 
fcft  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner.  Sometimes 

they 
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they  begin  at  the  loins,  and  (hoot  downward ; 
fometimes  they  are  felt  at  the  navel,  or  other 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  from  whence  they  pafs  to 
the  fraall  of  the  back,  where  they  torment  exceed- 
ingly. The  beft  are  thofe  which  are  directed  to- 
wards the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  or  the  fundament. 

6 1  o.  It  is  with  reafon  that  women  are  more 
afraid  of  what  they  call  pains  in  the  loins,  than 
of  thofe  which  prefs  brifkly  downward  ;  becaufe 
they  advance  the  labour  lefs,  and  they  always 
produce,  not  that  fatisfaclory  calm  which  fuc- 
ceeds  the  latter,  but  an  uneafinefs  and  fatigue, 
which  render  them  lefs  fupportable,  and  caufe 
their  return  to  be  dreaded. 

6 1 1.  Thefe  pains  of  the  back  fometimes  ma- 
nifeft  themfelves  from  the  beginning  of  labour, 
at  other  times  a  little  later  ;  but  they  rarely  con- 
tinue to  the  end.  It  is  difficult  to  affign  the 
true  caufe  of  them :  fome  allure  us  that  they 
depend  on  the  diftention  of  the  pofterior  round 
ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and  others  on  the  obli- 
quity of  that  vlfcus.  They  feem  to  me  to  be 
more  common  in  women  who  have  the  placenta 
attached  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  uterus, 
than  in  others:  however,  we  cannot  attribute 
them  folely  to  that  caufe. 

6 1 2c  It  has  been  attempted,  in  all  ages,  to  calm 
c  this 
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this  fort  of  pains.  Bleeding  and  emollient  cly£» 
ters  have  fometimes  -fucceeded  ;  but  in  general 
thofe  means  have  been  employed  in  vain,  at  leaft 
with  refpect  to  alleviating  thofe  pains.  What 
feems  moft  likely  to  relieve  them  is,  to  lift  the 
woman  up  a  little,  during  each  pain,  by  means  of 
a  napkin  rolled  up  and  paffed  under  the  loins. 

613.  There  is  another  kind  of  pains,  juftly 
called  falfe  pains,  relatively  to  labour,  becaufe 
they  are  foreign  to  it.  1  They  are  generally 
pains  of  the  interlines ;  and  often  deceive  wo- 
men who  are  uncertain  of  the  period  of  their 
pregnancy,  or  who  are  in  expectation  of  labour; 
becaufe  their  principal  effect  is  directed  toward* 
the  fundament,  like  the  true  labour  pains. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Dilatation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. 

614.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  almoft  al- 
ways a  little  open  before  the  epoch  of  labour.  » 
We  fee  the  reafon  of  it  by  following,  ftep  by 
ftep,  the  order  of  the  development  of  that  vifcus, 
and  by  attending  to  all  that  pafies  at  its  orifice 

in  the  latter  periods  of  geftation. 

7  615.  The 
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615.  The  caufe  of  this  firft  degree  of  dilata- 
tion being  well  known,  mnft  throw  the  greater! 
light  upon  that  which  takes  place  in  time  of  la- 
bour; and-  fhew  us  that  it  is  not  immediately  and 
entirely  the  effect  of  that  fpecies  of  wedge 
which  the  fubftances  fubjected  to  the'  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  prefent  to  its  orifice. 

616.  Although  in  many  cafes,  where  the  wa- 
ters drain  off  prematurely;,  no  part  of  the  child 
can  engage  in  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  yet  it 
does  not  fail  to  open,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  bag  formed  by  the  protrufion  of  the  mem- 
branes were  entire ;  from  whence  we  fee  that 
the  action  of  that  organ  is  alone  fuflicient  to  ef- 
fect the  dilatation  of  Its  neck.  But  it  will  per- 
form it  fo  much  the  more  eafily  as  the  uterus  is 
more  diftended,  and  as  the  body  it  contains  is 
more  foi'id; 

617.  We  mud  however  allow,  that  the  con- 
currence of  all  thefe  caufes  renders  the  dilatation 
of  the  orifice  more  eafy,  and  that  it  then  re- 
quires fewer  pains  to  effect  it  ;  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  force  which  the  membranes  dif- 
tended  by  the  waters  exert  in  the  orifice,  when' 
they  can  engage  in  it  like  a  wedge,  the  foft  and 
gradual  preffure  which  they  continually  make 
on  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  determines  a  reple- 

Yol.  I,  &  Won 
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tion  in  them,  which  favours  their  development,, 
and  renders  it  lefs  painful. 

618.  In  general,  it  requires  more  time  and 
labour  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  the 
breadth  of  a  half-crown,  than  to  obtain  all  the 
reft  of  the  dilatation  neceifary  for  delivery. 
Young  practitioners  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
this  remark,  when  forming  their  prognoftic  on 
the  duration  of  labour,  that  they  may  not  ex- 
pofe  women  to  be  delivered  alone,  by  fuppohng 
the  time  Hill  far  oif,  when  very  near. 

619.  Befides,  the  progrefs  of  this  dilatation  is 
not  the  fame  in  all  women,  nor  in  all  the  labours 
of  the  fame  woman.  Sometimes  the  orifice  is 
more  open  at  the  beginning  of  labour,  than  at 
others  after  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of  ftrong 
pains ;  which  depends  on  certain  circumftances^ 
which  practice  foon  makes  us  acquainted  with. 


SECTION  nr. 

Of  the  Mucus,  tinged  with  Blood,  which  drains 
,  from  the  Vagina. 

620.  The  parts  of  the  woman,  naturally  hu- 
mid, are  never  more  fo  than  in  the  latter  periods 

of 
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of  geftation,  and  during  labour.  The  glands 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  vaginai 
then  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  mucus ;  and 
there  is  befides  a  kind  of  exfudation  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  amnion  through  the  pores  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  fo  that,  in  the  greater  part,  there  is  a 
difcharge  of  a  mucous  ferofity,  more  or  lefs  abun- 
dant. 

621.  In  fome  women  this  ferous  and  glairy 
mucus  is  tinged  with  blood  at  the  approach  of 
labour,  and  in  others  not  till  after  it  is  begun. 
This  coloured  glair  is  commonly  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  that  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  is 
well  advanced,  and  as  a  prefage  of  a  fpeedy  de- 
livery ;  which  however  is  not  always  true,  fince 
thefe  red  marks  may  appear  feveral  days  before. 

622.  No  women  mark  more  abundantly  than 
thofe  whofe  labour  comes  on  fuddenly,  or  aug- 
ments all  at  once;  and  efpecially  than  thofe  in 
whom  the  placenta  is  attached  near  the  neck  of 
the  uterus:  which  may  make  us  prefume  that 
the  blood  which  colours  thefe  humours,  or  which 
flows  unmixed,  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of 
fome  of  the  veiTels  of  the  placenta,  or  of  the 
chorion*  . 

v 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Gathering  of  the  Waters. 

623.  In  proportion  as,. the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
is  dilated,  the  membranes  are  protruded  through 
it,,  and  form  a  tumour  in.  the  vagina,  which  is 
tenfe  in  time  of  a  pain  :  this  is  what  is  called  the 
gathering  of  the  waters. 

624.  This  tumour  feldom  extends  far  beyond 
'  the  circle  of  the  orifice  before  it  is  large  enough 
for  delivery;  on  which  account,  when  it  is  found 
ib,  it  is  faid  the  waters  are  well  gathered. 

625.  Whenever  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  an- 
fwers  to  the'  center  of  the  pelvis,  dilates  equally, 
and  the  membranes  are  of  an  ordinary  texture, 
they  form  a  round  bag,  fimilar  to  a  portion  of  a 
fphere ;  but  when  the  orifice  refts  againft  any 
part  of  the  pelvis,  or  cannot  open  circularly,,  that 
bag  becomes  more  or  lefs  of  an  oval  figure  ;  Iaft- 
ly,  when  the  membranes  are  of  a  loofe  texture, 
it  lengthens  like  a  pudding  ;  without  however 
caufing  the  child  to  prefent  a  handj  or  a  foot,  as 
lome  have  advanced. 

£26.  The  portion  of  the  membranes  which 
forms  the  tumour,  not  being  always  able  to 
refill  the  violent  impulfe  of  the  waters  pulhed 
forward  by  the  a&ion  of  the  uterus,  grows  inlen- 

fibly 
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Ghly  weaker,  and  at  length  burfts.  But  the  burft- 
ine  of  the  membranes  does  not  take  place  con- 
ftantly  at  the  fame  time,  nor  at  the  fame  point 
of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus :  fometimes  it  hap- 
pens at  the  beginning  of  labour,  and  fometimes 
at  the  latter  end ;  fometimes  they  .tear  at  the 
center  of  the  orifice,  and  at  other  times  above  its 
edge  :  which  produces  different  phenomena,  that 
will  be  explained  in  the  fequel. 

627.  When  the  membranes  are  of  a  delicate 
texture,  they  almoft  always  tear  at  the  beginning 
of  labour,  which  often  renders  it  -longer  and 
more  difficult ;  not  hecaufe,  as  the  vulgar  think, 
when  the  waters  are  evacuated  prematurely,  the 
labour  is  dry ;  but  becaufe  one  of  the  caufes 
which  ought  to  co-operate  in  the  dilatation  of 
the  orifice,  fails  before  it  is  effected  :  for  the  wa- 
ters never  moiften  and  relax  the  parts  of  the  wo- 
man more  than  when  they  drain  off  flowly, 

628.  When  the  membranes  do  nert  burft  till 
the  labour  is  at  its  height,  the  waters,  impelled 
by  the  force  of  the  pain,  efcape  with  rapidity, 
and  with  a  jet  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
rupture.  The  uterus.,  already  brifkly  irritated, 
foon  recovers  from  the  inactivity  into  which 
Xhis  Hidden  evacuation  throws  it,  and  afterwards 
£ontrads  with  more  force  than  before.  But 

Z  3  things 
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things  go  on  in  a  different  manner  in  the  cafe 
which  makes  the  fubjecl:  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph. In  that  cafe,  it  is  very  common  to  fee 
the  pains  flacken  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time, 
becaufe  the  uterus,  being  ftill  in  that  ftate  of 
torpor  which  accompanies  pregnancy,  finds  it- 
felf  relieved  every  inftant  by  the  difcharge  of  a 
new  portion  of  water. 

1  629.  When  the  membranes  open  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  all  the  water  con- 
tained below  the  head  drains  off  inftantly,  and 
the  labour  continues  to  augment ;  but  when 
they  tear  towards  one  of  its  fides,  near  the  edge 
of  the  orifice,  or  above  it,  the  bag  only  empties 
itfelf  in  part.  It  ftill  preferves  water  enough  to 
be  diftended  during  the  pains,  as  before  its  rup- 
ture ;  and  the  reft  of  the  waters  drain  off,  as  I 
may  fay,  only  by  exfudation  :  which  often  in- 
duces that  languor  in  the  labour  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  which  will  be 
more  amply  treated  in  the  fequel. 

630.  If  we  do  not  tear  this  bag,  or  if  it  does 
not  burft  a  fecond  time  of  itfelf,  the  child's  head, 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  in  the  orifice,  drives 
away  the  waters  ftill  contained  in  the  bag,  either 
towards  the  former  opening,  or  back  again  into 
the  uterus.  The  head  then  applying  itfelf  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  to  the  membranes,  pufhes  them  be- 
fore it,  and  thus  clears  the  vulva ;  fo  that  the 
child,  as  the  vulgar  exprefs  it,  is  born  with  a  caul, 
631.  The  membranes  do  not  always  burft  of 
themfelves ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  where  they  are 
very  tough,  if  we  were  not  to  tear  them,  we 
mould  fee  the  foetus  expelled  contained  in  its  in- 
volucra,  and  bringing  its  placenta  along  with  it, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  abortions  in  the  firft 
periods  of  geftation.  This  mode  of  birth,  which 
is  not  common  at  the  natural  period,  may  have 
confequences  too  difagreeable  for  us  not  to  pre- 
vent them  by  tearing  the  membranes  feafonably, 
as  will  be  directed  hereafter. 


SECTION  V. 

Kxpofition  of  the  preceding  Phenomena^  and  of  fome 
others^  according  to  the  Order  in  which  they  ge- 
nerally happen. 

632.  Labour  is  almoft  always  announced  by 
fenfible  alterations  in  the  animal  ceconOmyj  but 
they  are,  as  I  may  fay,  different  in  each  indi- 
vidual. Thefe  fymptoms  are  prefently  fucceed- 
£d  by  flight  pains  in  the  loins,  accompanied  by 

Z  4  *      a  hard- 
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a  hardnefs  of  the  uterine  globe,  and  a  kind  of  in-, 
ternal  tightnefs  which  the  women  can  fcaroely 
exprefs. 

633.  Touching  difcovers  to  us  that,  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  thefe  pains,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  con- 
tracts a  little,  that  its  edge  ftiffens,  and  that  the 
membranes  which  cover  it  are  more  or  lefs  di£ 
tended.  All  thefe  fymptoms  augment  in  the 
pourfe  of  labour,  except  the  firft  ;  for  the  orifice 
afterwards,  far  from  contracting,  is  obliged  to 
enlarge  at  every  pain. 

634.  In  the  fecond  period  of  labour  the  pains 
become  flronger  and  more  frequent ;  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  enlarges,  its  edge  develops,  and  of* 
ten  becomes  extremely  thin  ;  the  tumour  form- 
ed by  the  membranes  becomes  more  confidera- 
ble  ;  and  at  every  pain  the  child's  head  feems  to 
go  higher,  fo  that  it  is  never  farther  from  the 
finger  than  at  this  moment.  The  woman  feels 
a  weight  below,  which  invites  her  to  make"  fome 
gentle  efforts,  like  thofe  caufed  by  a  tenefmus ; 
-and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  feems  to  defcend  a 
little,  becaufe  the  whole  body  of  it  is  pufhed  to- 
wards the  pelvis  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles. 

635.  After  the  pain,  things  return  to  the  fame 
ftate  they  were  in  before  j  the  edge  of  the  orifice 

flackens, 
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flackens,the  membran-esbecome  flaccid,  the  child's 
head  defcendsagain,  driving  away  the  waters  to 
the  fides,  and  applies  itfelf  to  the  membranes. 

636.  In  the  third  period  of  labour,  which  is 
that  of  its  greateft  force  and  violence,  the  pains 
fucceed  each  other  more  rapidly;  they  are  fharper 
and  longer ;  the  woman  is  more  forcibly  excited 
to  affift  them,  and  fhe  fupports  them  better  than 
before.  If  the  calm  which  fucceeds  each  pain 
is  fhorter,  at  leaft  it  is  quieter  and  more  perfect; 
and  is  not  commonly  troubled  by  any  of  thofe 
uneafineffes  which  the  firft  pains  often  leave  be- 
hind. The  orifice  of  the  uterus  augments  fo 
much,  that  it  almoft  equals  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  pelvis. 

637.  The  glandular  follicles  fcattered  through 
the  wThole  fubftance  of  the  vagina,  and  neck  of 
the  uterus,  at  this  time  difcharge  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  mucus ;  and  this  is  the  time  when  that 
humour  begins  to  colour  more  or  lefs  with  the 
blood  which  efcapes  from  the  little  ruptured  vef- 
fels  :  fo  that  it  is  the  period  of  labour  when  fome 
v/omen  mark  the  moft,  and  in  which  the  greater 
part  begin  to  do  it. 

638.  At  this  epoch  like  wife  a  great  number  of 
other  fymptoms  appear,  and  the  former  acquire 
more  force  and  intenfity.    The  pulfe  becomes 

more 
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more  hard  arid  frequent,  but  it  is  almoft  always 
irregular ;  the  face  grows  red,  the  eyes  inflame, 
and  the  heat  extends  to  all  parts ;  and  the  difor- 
der  of  the  whole  frame  becomes  fo  general,  that 
all  its  functions  feem  deranged. 

639.  The  rupture  of  the  membranes  comes 
feafonably  to  calm  this  univerfal  agitation,  by 
the  relaxation  which  the  evacuation  of  the  wa- 
ters produces  :  but  this  repofe  is  ufually  of  fhort 
duration  ;  ftill  ftronger  pains  foon  difturb  it,  and 
give  birth  to  new  phenomena,  which  announce 
the  termination  of  labour. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Loft  Period  of  Labour. 

640.  The  uterus,  applied  immediately  to  the 
child's  body,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  waters, 
contracts  more  brifkly  than  before.  The  head 
engages  in  the  orifice,  and  approaches  the  vulva 
at  every  pain  ;  fo  that,  when  all  things  are  well 
difpofed,  the  delivery  is  terminated  in  a  very 
little  time.  But  all  thefe  efforts  are  fruitlefs 
when  the  child  is  in  a  bad  pofition,  or  the  pelvis 
deformed. 

641.  In 
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641.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
continues  to  defcend  and  enlarge  during  the 
pain,  till  the  thicknefs  of  the  head,  taken  between 
the  parietal  protuberances,  has  paffed  it :  it  then 
fnddenly  retracts ;  and,  though  the  pain  conti- 
nue, it  clofes  a  little,  and  its  edge  thickens. 

642.  The  time  when  the  head  begins  to  fill 
the  vagina,  is  not  always  that  in  which  it  arrives 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  ;  it  may  remain  there 
a  long  time,  and  even  in  fome  meafure  appear 
at  the  vulva ,  enveloped  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus ; 
but  it  cannot  be  completely  in  the  vagina  with- 
out at  the  fame  time  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  We  (hall  frequently  in  the  fequel  per- 
ceive the  utility  of  this  remark. 

643.  When  the  head  is  large  relatively  to  the 
pelvis,  and  efpecially  when  the  facrum  is  a  little 
flatted,  the  compreiTion  which  it  exerts  on  the 
facral  nerves,  caufes  painful  cramps  in  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  thighs,  and  fometimes  numb- 
neifes,  and  tremblings  which  are  difficult  to 
calm. 

644.  Thefe  cramps  are  feldom  felt  in  both 
thighs  at  the  fame  time ;  becaufe  it  is  not  com- 
mon for  the  head  to  comprefs  equally  the  facral 
nerves  on  both  fides.  Sometimes  they  affect  the 
right  thigh,  and  fometimes  the  left,  according  to 

the 
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the  pofition  of  the  head,  and  its  relation  to  the 
iierves  in  queftion. 

645.  Thefe  fame  pains  are  fometimes  felt  in 
the  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the  thighs  ;  but 
in  that  cafe  they  are  felt  a  little  fooner,  and  almort 
■always  before  the  head  is  entirely  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  :  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  facral  and  obturator  nerves. 

•646.  As  foon  as  the  head  is  completely  in 
this  cavity,  many  women  complain  of  a  want  to 
go  to»  ftool ;  and  fome,  for  fear  of  difcharging 
their  excrements  on  the  bed,  dare  not  give  them- 
felves up  to  the  efforts  which  they  exerted  be- 
fore with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  to  which  they 
are  then  fo  ftrongly  excited  ;  which  more  or 
lefs  retards  their  delivery. 

647.  But  this  fenfation  is  very  often  illufive : 
and  if  we  were  to  permit  all  women  who  feel  it 
to  place  themfelves  on  the  clofeftool,  we  mould 
have  the  mortification  to  fee  fome  of  them  deli- 
vered in  that  attitude  ;  which  might  have  dis- 
agreeable confequences,  either  to  themfelves  or 
their  children, 

648.  When  this  fenfation  is  felt,  if  the  peri* 
■naum  yields  eafily,  we  fee  it  ftretch  at  every 
pain,  on  the  child's  head,  which  puflies  it  out- 
w.ard.    The  vulva  dilates  in  the  fame  manner^ 

and 
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and  delivery  is  foon  terminated.  But  when  it 
is  thick  and  folid,  and  all  the  parts  relift,  as 
ufually  happens  in  a  firft  labour,  delivery  is  of- 
ten feveral  hours  diftant  {till. 

649.  In  this  latter  cafe,  though  the  perinseum 
diftendf\  and  is  forced  outward  during  every 
pain,  it  fhrinks  immediately  afterwards;  and  the 
head,  which  was  vifible  at  the  vulva,  recedes,  and 
returns  again  into  the  pelvis.  Thefe  effects  are 
repeated  in  the  fame  order,  till  the  parietal  pro- 
tuberances have  pa!Ted  below  the  anterior  part  of 
the  iuherofities  of  the  ifchia :  then  the  perineum 
remains  diftended  ;  and  the  head,  which  appears 
almoft  entirely  developed  in  it,  no  longer  re- 
mounts after  the  pain. 

650.  Accoucheurs  generally  attribute  the  re- 
turn of  the  head,  after  each  pain,  to  the  twitting 
of  the  umbilical  qord  round  the  chilcPs  neck,  and 
have  propofed  divers  means  for  facilitating  deli- 
very in  that  cafe.  It  will  perhaps  appear  fur- 
priling  that  I  mould  rife  up  againft  fo  many  au- 
thorities, and  afftgn  no  other  caufe  for  this  effect 
but  the  elafticity  of  the  perinaum,  and  of  the 
bones  of  the  cra?iium  :  but  reafon  and  experience 
join  to  prove  that  it  depends  on  no  other. — 
See  par.  1 188,  and  following. 

651.  When  the  head  is  fo  far  defcended  as 

not 
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not  to  return  again  after  the  pain,  the  perineum, 
then  much  diftended  and  very  thin,  not  being 
able  alone  to  fuftain  the  united  efforts  of  the  ute- 
rus and  the  abdominal  mufcles,  is  in  the  utmoft 
danger  of  tearing.  To  prevent  this  accident,  we 
ought  to  direct  the  woman  to  fufpend  or  mode- 
rate thofe  efforts  which  depend  on  her  will ; 
while  the  accoucheur  fupports  the  perinaum 
with  the  palm  of  one  hand,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  reft,  till'  the  external  parts  be  fuffi- 
ciently  dilated  for  the  paffage  of  the  child. 

652.  At  the  moment  when  the  greateft  breadth 
of  the  head  prefcnts  to  the  vulva,  the  carunculee 
myrtiformes  difappear,  the  nympha  diminifh,  and 
the  fourchette  commonly  tears  *.  To  this,  the 
moil  painful  moment  of  labour,  fucceeds  a  calm, 
till  then  unknown  to  the  woman  •  and  that  calm, 
joined  to  the  joy  of  being  a  mother,  renders  this 
inftant  inexpreffibly  agreeable. 

653.  But  new  pains  would  foon  come,  and 
difturb  this  delicious  moment-,  if  the  accoucheur 
mould  abandon  the  expullion  of  the  child's  trunk, 

*  The  rupture  of  the  pertneeum  does  not  always  begin  at 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  edge,  and  extend  towards  the  anus\ 
it  has  fometimes  opened  in  the  center,  and  given  a  pafiage  to 
the  child,  while  the  frcsnum  or  fourchetteXxtt  remained  entire. 
— Swe  par.  152. 

i  and 
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and  of  the  placenta,  to  nature  alone ;  for  the  fpon- 
taneous  exit  of  either  could  not  be  accomplifhed 
without  a  great  number  of  contractions  of  the 
uterus. 

654.  In  many  women  thefe  pains  are  repeated 
during  the  firft  days  of  lying  in.  They  are 
then  excited  by  the  prefence  of  clots  which  are 
formed  in  the  uterus  y  or  by  the  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels  of  that  organ  ;  they  are  called  after-pains. 
If  the  firft  labour  is  in  general  the  longeft  and 
moft  painful,  women  are  in  fome  meafure  re- 
compenfed  by  the  abfence  of  thefe  pains,  which 
are  much  lefs  common  after  the  firft,  than  after 
fucceeding  labours. 


C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.  II. 

X)f  Natural  or  Unajfifled  Labour,  and  the  various 

Kinds  of  it. 

655.  If  we  comprehend  in  the  clafs  of  natural 
labours  all  thofe  in  which  the  woman  might  be 
delivered  without  help,  we  may  divide  them  into 
.  four  general  fpecies,  each  of  which  may  be  fub- 
divided  into  particular  ones.  1.  Thofe  where 
the  child  prefents  the  head.  2.  Where  it  Gome's 
by  the  feet.  3.  Where  it  prefents  the  knees. 
4.  Thofe  in  which  it  prefents  the  breech. 

656*  A  natural  delivery  always  depends  on 
the  concurrence  of  feveral  caufes,  fome  of  which 
depend  on  the  mother,  and  fome  on  the  child. 
It  may  be  more  or  lefs  eafy  or  difficult,  as  thofe 
caufes  concur  in  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  3 
or  according  to  the  number  that  are  wanting. 

657.  A  good  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  a 
fufneient  degree  of  firength,  a  favourable  fitua- 
tion  of  the  uterus,  a  fupplenefs  of  its  neck,  and 
of  the  parts  which  form  the  pudendum,  are,  on 
the  fide  of  the  woman,  the  conditions  requifite 
for  fi.  natural  deliverv. 

658.  On 
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658.  On  the  part  of  the  child,  its  volume  muft 
not  furpafs  the  extent  of  the  openings  of  the 
pelvis,  and  it  muft  prefent  to  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus  one  of  the  parts  indicated  in  par.  655 ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  head,  the  feet,  the  knees,  or 
the  breech. 


ARTICLE  L 

Of  the  Firf  ge?ieral  Species  of  Natural  Labour, 
or  that  in  which  the  Child  prefents  the  Head. 

659.  By  this  generical  term,  of  a  child  pre- 
fenting  the  head,  I  give  notice  that  I  mean  only 
that  region  of  it  called  the  vertex  \  intending1  to 
fpeak  of  the  others  in  another  place. 

660.  This  firfl  general  fpecies  of  labour, 
which  is  the  mod  natural  in  all  refpedts,  has  in 
itfelf  effential  differences,  relatively  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  may  preferit  to  the  fuperior 
firait.  Among  the  various  pofitions  which  the 
region  of  the  vertex  is  fufceptible  of,  I  (hall  dif- 
tinguifh  but  fix,  which  will  conftitute  fo  many 
particular  fpecies  of  labour. 


Vol.  I. 
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SECTION  I. 

Dfinguifmig  Signs  of  the  Vertex,  and  of  Its  Af- 
ferent Poftions. 

66 1.  A  round  tumour,  of  a  certain  extent, 
and  pretty  folid,  on  which  we  may  diftinguifti 
feveral  futures  and  fontanelles,  characterizes  the 
vertex,  or  the  fuperior  part  of  the  head. 

662.  It  is  the  direction  of  the  futures,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  fontanelles,  with  refpeft  to  the 
pelvis,  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  pofition 
in  which  the  vertex  or  crown  of  the  head  pre- 
fents.  It  is  often  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  to 
touch  either  of  the  fontanelles. 

663.  In  the  firft  pofition,  the  fagittal  future 
cuts  the  pelvis  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  and 
from  before  backward.  The  pofterior  fo?itanelle 
is  fituated  behind  the  left  acetabulum,  and  the 
anterior  before  the  right  facro-iliac  fymphyfs. 

664.  In  the  fecond  pofition,  the  fagittal  future 
«?lfo  tra^erfes  the  pelvis  diagonally,  but  palfcs 
from  the  right  acetabulum  to  the  left  facro-iliac 
fymphyfs  ;  fo  that  the  2lX\\<zx\q>x  fo?itanelle  is  before 
the  latter,  and  the  pofterior  behind  the  former.  " 

665.  In  the  third  pofition,  the  pofterior  fonta- 
nelle  anfwers  to  the  fymphyfs  of  the  pubes,  the 

anterior 
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anterior  to  the  factum^  and  the  fagittal  future  is 
parallel  to  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior 

ftratU 

666.  In  the  fourth  pofition>  this  future  is  di- 
rected as  in  the  firft ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  anterior  fontanelle  anfwers  to  the  left  acetabu- 
lum, and  the  pofterior  to  the  right  facro-iliac 
fymph\fis. 

66  7.  In  the  fifth,  the  fagittal future  is  likewife 
directed  obliquely  with  refpect  to  the  pelvis ;  the 
anterior  foritanel/e  being  fituated  behind  the  right 
acetabulum,  and  the  pofterior  behind  the  left  facro- 
iliac  fymphyfis. 

668.  Laftly,  in  the  fixth  pofition,  the  anterior 
fontanelle  is  behind  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  and 
the  pofterior  before  the  facrum  ;  the  fagittal  fu- 
ture being  directed  as  in  the  third  pofition. 

669.  We  might  multiply  the  pofitions  of  the 
head  ftill  more,  fince  it  may  take  middle  ones  be- 
tween thofe  I  have  ftated  :  perhaps  fome  will  do 
fo,  while  others  will  think  I  have  already  made 
them  too  numerous.  The  fequel  will  mew  to 
the  latter,  that  we  ought  not  to  eftablifh  a  f mallet 
number  ;  and  to  the  former,  that  thefe  fix  pofi- 
tions are  fufficient  for  the  perfect  underftanding 
of  the  mechanifm  of  labour  in  all  other  cafes. 

670.  Some  of  thefe  pofitions  are  not  met  with 
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fo  frequently  as  others.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  proportion  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  was 
as  feven  or  eight  to  one ;  and  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  as  eighty,  or  even  an  hundred  to  one  :  as 
to  the  third  and  fixth  pofitions,  they  are  ex- 
ceffively  rare  ;  though  moft  accoucheurs  have 
thought,  and  ftill  think,  that  the  third  is  the 
the  moft  natural  and  ufual. 

1 

671.  Thefe  fix  pofitions  not  being  equally  fa- 
vourable to  the  exit  of  the  child>  may  be  diftin- 
•    guimed  into  good  and  bad.    For  the  head  to  be 
well  fituated,  it  muft  pfefent  diagonally  to  the 
fuperior  Jiraif,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
occiput  may  turn  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  as 
foon  as-  it  is  defcended  into  the  cavity  of  the  pel- 
vh.    The  tWo  firft  pofitions  are  the  beft;  the 
third  may  alfo  pais  for  fuch,  when  the  pelvis  is 
of  the  natural  fize.    The  others,  and  efpecktlly 
the  fixth,  would  often  juftly  merit  the  title  of 
bad  pofitions,  if  the  dimenfions  of  the  child's 
head  were  not  pretty  conftanlly  much  fmaller 
than  thole  of  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  i  for  not- 
withQanding  this  favourable  relation  of  the  head 
to  the  pelvis,  .yet  it  cannot  difengage  from  it  in 
all  thefe  cafes  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
„as  we  mall  fee  in  the  fequel. 

672.  The  beft  pofitions  of  the  head  with  rc- 
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fpect  to  the  fuperior  firaitr  are  not  fo  with  re- 
fpec"t  to  the  inferior ;  for  it  cannot  take  a  more 
favourable  one  at  the  latter,  than  that  where  tjie 
occiput  anfwers  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The 
head  -may  alfo  engage  in  the  pelvis  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  meet  the  greater!  obftacles  to  its 
progrefs,  though  it  had  at  firft  prefented  in  the 
moft  advantageous  pofition  at  the  fuperior  fir  ah  ; 
which  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  feveral 
caufes,  whofe  prefence  adds  fo  confiderably  to 
the  natural  difficulties  of  labour,  that  we  are  of- 
ten obliged  to  lend  our  affiftance  to  terminate  it. 

673.  It  is  neceflary  then,  for  the  eafy  perform- 
ance of  this  function,  that  the  head,  befides  the 
conditions  already  ftated,  mould  follow  a  deter- 
mined courfe ;  but  different,  in  fome  refpects,  in 
each  of  the  fix  pofitions  which  I  have  eftablifhed. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Crown  of  the  Head  in  the  Firfi 
Pofition, 

674.  When  we  confider  the -pofition  of  the 
.head  which  conftitutes  this  fpecies  of  labour,  it  is 
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eafy  to  figure  to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of  the  trunk 
and  other  parts  of  the  child  in  the  uterus ;  and 
to  fee  that  th,e  back,  and  hind  part  of  the  head, 
anfwer  to  the  anterior  and  left  lateral  part  of  that 
vifcus ;  the  face,  the  breaft,  and  the  knees,  to 
the  pofterior  and  right  lateral  part ;  the  feet  and 
breech  being  fituated  towards  the  fundus, 

675.  This  diagonal  pofition  of  the  head  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  firft  labour  pains,  as  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  accoucheurs  of  the  prefent  age 
has  fuppofed*.  It  is  not  the  preffure  which  the 
forehead  fuffers  againft  the  facro-vertebral  angle 
during  thofe  firft  pains  which  obliges  it  to  turn 
away  from  it ;  it  anfwers  to  one  of  the  fides  of 
that  protection  long  before  the  epoch  of  thofe' 
pains  :  and  if  we  only  recoiled!:  the  figure  of  the 
head,  and  its  relations  to  the  furrounding  parts, 
we  mail  fee  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to 
take  a  more  convenient  pofition. 

676.  At  the  beginning  of  labour  we  often 
find  the  middle  of  the  faghtal  future  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pelvis  \  but  this  point  recedes  after- 
wards, to  give  place  to  one  of  the  fonlanc/Ies,  and 
almoft  always  the  pofterior,  which  ufually  de- 
fcends  and  preterits  ii   If  foremoft. 

*  M.  Levret^  Suite  des  Accpuchemens  Laborieux,  edit, 
quatrieme,  p.  290,  &:<s. 
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677.  In  the  natural  order,  the  firft  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  bend  the  head  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  trunk,  till  the  chin  reft  againft 
the  upper  part  of  the  breaft.  During  this  time 
the  pofterior  fontanelle  approaches  more  or  lefs 
to  the  center  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  "head  in  that 
ftate  of  flexion  continues  to  defcend  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  fuperior  fir  ait,  till 
flopped  by  the  inferior  part  of  the  facrwn,  the 
coccix,  and.  the  perineum :  one  of  the  parietal pro- 
tuberances pafling  before  the  left  facro-iliac  Jym- 
phyjis,  the  other  behind  the  right  acetabulum. 

678.  The  touch  difcovers  to  us  that  a  little 
more  than  the  pofterior  and  fuperior  fourth  of 
the  right  parietal  bone  then  anfwers  to  the  arch 
of  the  pubes  ;  that  the  right  branch  of  the  lamb- 
doidal  future  anfwers  to  the  left  limb  of  that 
arch  ;  and  that  the  other  branch  of  that  future 
is  towards  the  left  ifchiatic  notch. 

679.  The  head  cannot  remain  long  in  that 
ftate.  Preffed  by  new  efforts,  and  not  being 
able  to  follow  its  former  direction,  it  paffes  for- 
ward along  the  inclined  plane  offered  it  by  the 
facrum,  the  coccix,  the  per'mceum,  and  fides  of  the 
pelvis  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  in  defend- 
ing thus,  the  occiput  turns  by  a  pivot-like  motion 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  with  which  it  has 
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a.  ftrong  relation,  both  in  its  form  and  dimen- 
fions. 

680.  This  pivot-like  motion,  by  which  the 
occiput  turns  under  the  pubes,  depends  entirely 
on  the  twirling  of  the  child's  neck  :  we  may 
eftimate  it  at  about  the  fixth  or  eighth  of  a  cir- 
cle. It  is  very  neceffary  to  obferve  that,  during 
this  motion  of  the  head,  the  trunk  executes  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  uterus. 

681.  After  this  rotatory  motion,  we  find* the 
pofterior  fontanelle  towards  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  pubes  ;  from  whence  the  fagittal  fu- 
ture goes  backwards,  rifing  obliquely  towards  the 
projection  of  the  facrum,  under  which  the  ante- 
rior fontanelle  is  then  fituated,  Each  branch  of 
the  lambdoidal  future  croffes  the  common  branch 
of  the  ifchium  and  pubis  of  the  fame  fide  ;  and 
the  nape  of  the  neck  refts  againft  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  fymphyfs, 

682.  The  chin,  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
breaft,  begins  at  this  period  of  labour  to  recede 
from  it ;  and  the  occiput  engages  under  pubes t 
dilating  the  vulva,  and  rifing  up  before  the  mons 
veneris  \  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  turning 
backward,  if  we  fpeak  only  with  refpect  to  the 
child. 

683.  In  this  laft  period  the  head  defcribesal- 
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mod  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  turning  round  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  pubes,  like  a  wheel  round  its 
axle-tree.  In  this  movement,  the  center  of  which 
is  the  nape  of  the  child's  neck,  the  occiput  paries 
through  a  very  fmall  fpace  in  rifing  towards  the 
pubes  of  the  mother ;  while  the  chin  defcribes  a 
very  extenfive  curve  behind,  paffing  fucceffively 
over  every  point  of  a  line  which  would  divide 
the  facrum,  coccix\  and  perineum,  longitudinally 
into  two  equal  parts. 

684.  The  chin  has  fcarcely  cleared  the  vulva 
before  the  face  turns  towards  one  of  the  woman's 
thighs  ;  but  almoft  always  towards  the  right, 
and  rarely  towards  the  left*:  which  depends 
on  the  twift  the  child's  neck  has  undergone  at  the 
time  indicated  in  par.  679. 

685.  In  this  fpecies  of  labour,  the  moulders, 
which  had  engaged  obliquely  in  the  fuperior 
Jlraity  prefent  themfelves  differentlv  at  the  infe- 
rior. The  right  moulder  turns  towards  the  pubes  y 
and  the  left  towards  the  facrum ;  fo  that  their 
greateft  breadth  becomes  parallel  to  that  of  this 

*  When  the  child's  face  turns  towards  the  left  thigh,  the 
trunk  clears  the  vulva,  with  a  fort  of  twift,  or  demi-rotation: 
which  only  takes  place  when  the  effort  which  turns  the  head 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  is  continued  long  enough  to  expel 
tf,  and  the  trunk  alfo. 
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ftrait.  After  this  change,  the  left  moulder  con- 
tinues to  advance  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
vulva,  where  it  appears  before  the  right  has  dis- 
engaged from  under  the  pubes. 

686.  The  moulders  being  delivered,  the  reft 
of  the  trunk  comes  along  with  the  greateft  faci- 
lity, on  account  of  its  conical  and  lengthened 
form. 

687.  By  following  ftep  by  ftep  the  courfe  I 
have  juft  traced  from  obfervation,  it  will  appear, 
1.  That  in  all  periods  of  labour  the  head  pre- 
fents  its  fmalleft  diameters  to  the  pelvis,  and  that 
it  panes  through  it  prefenting  only  its  fmalleft 
circumference.  2.  That  it  executes  three  diffe- 
rent motions  in  this  paflage:  that  of  flexion  for- 
ward, in  the  firft  period ;  the  pivot-like,  or  rota- 
tory motion,  in  the  fecond ;  and,  laftly,  that  of 
flexion  backward,  at  the  time  it  difengages  from 
under  the  pubes. 

688.  Nature  cannot  deviate  from  this  courfe, 
but  the  delivery  muft  in  confequence  become 
longer  and  more  difficult ;  and  often  impoflible 
without  affiftance.  In  fact,  the  head  cannot  de- 
fcend  otherwife,  without  prefenting  its  larger! 
diameters  to  the  pelvis,  and  turning  the  occiput  on 
the  back  as  it  engages;  and  without  prefenting 
the  forehead,  or  the  anterior  fontanelle,  to  the 

center 
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center  of  the  inferior  Jlrait :  which  will  not  per- 
mit it  to  execute  the  rotatory  motion  already- 
mentioned,  nor  to  difengage  itfelf,  except  when 
the  pelvis  is  extremely  fpacious. — See  par.  1273, 
and  following. 

689.  Thofe  who  perfectly  comprehend  what  I 
have  faid  of  the  relation  of  the  dimenfions  of 
the  child's  head,  to  thofe  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  expulfive  forces  of  the  ute- 
rus are  propagated,  will  eafily  conceive  the  fource 
of  the  numerous  obftacles  we  often  meet  with; 
and  will  fee  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  prevent,  as  diffi" 
cult  to  furmount  them  when  they  have  taken 
place. — See  the  paragraphs  indicated  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  one. 


SECTION  nr. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Crown  of  the  Head  in  the  Se- 
cond Pojition. 

690.  This  pofition  of  the  head,  whofe  cha- 
racters are  defcribed  in  par.  664,  will  appear  as 
favourable  to  the  exit  of  the  child  as  the  firft,  if 

we 
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we  only  attend  to  the  relation  of  the  dimenfions 
of  the  head  to  thofe  of  the  pelvis.  In  both  thefe 
pofitions  the  fagittal future  is  directed  according 
to  one  of  the  oblique  diameters  of  the  fuperior 
Jlrait\  and  the  occiput  is  equally  diftant  from  the 
fymphyjis  of  the  pukes,  under  which  it  muft  pafs 
in  the  fequel. 

■  691.  Nature,  however,  often  finds  obftacles 
in  this  fecond  pofition,  which  fhe  very  rarely 
meets  with  in  the  firft :  the  right  lateral  obliquity 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  much  more  frequent  than 
the  left ;  the  fituation  of  the  return  with  refpect 
to  the  facrum,  and  the  hardened  faces  which  it 
often  contains — appear  to  be  the  principal  fources 
of  them.  The  firft  of  thefe  caufes  obliges  the 
head,  as  it  engages  in  the  pelvis,  to  follow  that 
difadvantageous  courfe  indicated  in  par.  1278; 
and  the  fecond  obftructs  the  rotatory  motion  by 
which  the  occiput  muft  turn  under  the  pubes  in 
the  laft  period  :  the  redtum,  on  the  left  fide  of 
which  the  forehead  is  then  placed,  hindering  it 
from  pafting  freely  into  the  hollow  of  the  fa- 
crum. 

692.  The  mechanifm  of  delivery  in  this  pofi- 
tion, when  the  uterus  has  not  deviated,  and  all 
other  things  are  well  difpofed,  is  entirely  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  firft  pofition.  The  occiput  defcends 

in 
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in  the  fame  manner  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  \ 
and  afterwards  turns  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
and  difengages  itfelf  by  turning  on  the  inferior 
part  of  the  fymphyjis,  while  the  chin  defcribes 
backward  a  very  long  curved  line,  as  ftated  in 
par.  683. 

693.  As  foon  as  the  head  is  delivered,  the 
face  turns  towards  the  mother's  left  thigh;  as  it 
turned  towards  the  right,  after  difengaging  from 
the  firft  pofition  * :  the  left  moulder  prefently 
places  itfelf  under  the  pubes ;  and  the  right  goes 
towards  the  facrum,  to  advance  in  the  order  in- 
dicated in  par.  685. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Crown  of  the  Head  prefents  in  the  'Third  Pofi- 
tion. 

694.  Most  accoucheurs,  even  at  this  day, 
imagine  that  the  head  generally  prefents  in  this 
pofition  (fee  par.  665).    It  is  not  very  eafy  to 

*  It  fometimes  alfo  turns  towards  the  right  thigh.  The 
mechanifm  of  this  movement  is  the  fame  as  that  indicated  in 
the  note  on  par.  68 1. 
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difcover  the"  fource  of  their  error,  unlefs  it  be  a 
too  blind  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  their 
matters.  Nature  furnifhes  us  every  day  with 
proofs  of  the  contrary  ;  for  we  very  rarely  find 
the  head  in  this  fituation  at  the  beginning  of  la- 
bour. 

695.  This  third  pofition  will  perhaps  appear 
lefs  advantageous  than  the  two  preceding,  be- 
caufe  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  head  is 
parallel  to  the  fmalleft  diameter  of  the  fuperior 
fir  ait  \  but  if  we  recollect  that  this  latter  is -gene- 
rally  four  inches  in  extent,  and  that  the  diameter 
of  the  head  in  queftion  fcarcely  ef€t  advances 
foremoft,  we  fhall  fee  that  delivery  may  fome- 
times  be  as  eafy  in  this  cafe  as  in  the  former. 

696.  When  the  uterus  is  not  inclined  to  ei- 
ther fide,  the  head  engages  in  the  pelvis  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  laws  ;  the  occiput  defcends  be- 
hind the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes,  while  the  chin 

*  fifes  towards  the  breaft  ;  fo  that  the  head  only 
prefents  its  height,  or  perpendicular  diameter,  to 
the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fuperior  fir  ait. 

697.  As  foon  as  the  vertex  is  arrived  at  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  facrum,  we  find  the  occiput 
placed  uader  the  arch  of  the  pisbes^  to  which  it 
naturally  anfwers  in  this  pofition  ;  and  the  head 
difengages  as  in  the  two  former  (fee  par.  682  and 

1  683). 
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683).  After  that  is  difengaged,  the  moulders 
prefent  at  the  inferior  fir  ait,  as  ftated  in  par. 
685 ;  but  fometimes  it  is  the  right  moulder 
which  goes  backward,  and  fometimes  the  left : 
whereas  in  the  other  positions  their  courfe  is 
almoft  conftant. 

698.  The  anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  be- 
ing pretty  frequent;  and  the  attitude  a  woman 
often  takes,  before  the  violence  of  labour  obliges 
her  to  lie  down,  being  likely  to  increafe  it — if 
the  head  always  prefented  in  the  third  pofition, 
it  would  often  defcend  with  the  occiput  turned 
on  the  back,  and  would  prefent  the  forehead  to 
the  center  of  the  inferior  fir  ait:  which  might 
render  delivery  extremely  difficult,  and  even  im- 
poffible,  without  help. — See  par.  1278,  and  fol- 
lowing. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  "Natural  Labour,  where  the . 
Crown  of  the  Head  prefents  in  the  Fourth  Pofi- 
tion, 

699.  In  this  fpecies  of  labour,  the  pofition  of 
the  head  (fee  par.  666)  is  fuch,  that  its  delivery 

becomes 
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becomes  exceedingly  difficult  when  the  pelvis  is 
not  extremely  large,  relatively  to  the'  volume  of 
the  head ;  becaufe  the  face  turns  gradually  up- 
ward, and  prefents  the  forehead  to  the  arch  of 
the  pubes. 

700.  When  every  thing  is  in  the  natural 
order,  the  occiput  defcends  into  the  pelvis,  paffing 
before  the  right  facro-iliac  fymphyfis,  till  the  pos- 
terior and  Superior  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone 
reft  on  the  lower  part  of  the  facrum.  At  this  time, 
the  head  being  obliged  to  turn  on  its  pivot,  the 
occiput  ^  paffes  into  the  curve  of  the  facrum  ;  and 
the  forehead  Hiding  along  the  inclined  plane 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  pelvis,  goes  under  the 
pubes,  t  ' 

701.  It  Sometimes  however  happens,  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  women  too  Seldom,  that  the 
head  in  its  deScent  approaches  to  the  Second  po- 
fition ;  So  that  the  occiput  turns  forward,  inftead 
of  going  into  the  curve  of  the  facrum. 

702.  Thefe  examples  of  the  fourth  pofition 
reduced,  as  it  were,  fpontaneoufly  to  the  Second, 
and  from  that  to  the  moft  ufual  one  at  the  infe- 
rior frait,  indicate  what  we  ought  to '  do,  in 
order  to  fiive  the  woman  from  the  difficulties 
of  this  Species  of  labour ;  for,  by  attempting  it 

early, 
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early,  the  accoucheur  may  always  determine  the 
head  to  take  that  favourable  direction. 

703.  The  forehead  being  placed  under  the 
pubes,  as  ftated  in  par.  700,  we  find  the  anterior 
fontanelk  at  the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  the  pofte- 
rior  above  the  point  of  the  facrum.  While  this 
latter  continues  to  advance  forward  along  the 
coccix  and  perin<zumy  the  forehead,  placed  oppo- 
fite  the  arch  of  the  pubes  ^  and  not  being  able  to 
engage  in  it  as  the  occiput  does  in  the  former 
pofitions,  is  obliged  to  remount  behind  the  fytn- 
phyjts,  againft  the  inferior  edge  of  which  the  . 
anterior  fontanelk  is  then  ftrongly  preffed,  till  the 
pofterior  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  vulva. 

704.  At  that  inftant  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
perineum,  much  more  diftended  than  in  the 
former  pofitions,  not  being  able  to  remain  on 
the  fummit  of  the  inclined  and  flippery  plane 
of  the  occipital  region,  retires  backward  to- 
wards the  child's  neck.  There  it  becomes  the 
center  of  motion  on  which  the  head  muft  turn, 
in  difengaging  from  the  pelvis. 

705.  In  this  fourth  fpecies  of  labour  the  occi- 
put, as  foon  as  it  is  delivered,  turns  backward 
on  the  perinceum,  or  towards  the  anus  of  the  wo- 
man, while  the  face  difengages  from  under  the 
pubes,  and  the  chin  defcribes  a  curved  line,  of 

Vol.  I.  B  b  the 
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the  fame  extent  as  that  it  defcribes  backward,  in 
the  three  former  pofitions,  before  it  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vulva ;  but  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. The  chin  fcarcely  appears  without,  be- 
fore the  face  turns  half  round  towards  the  mo- 
ther's left  thigh,  as  if  to  look  at  the  groin  of 
that  fide.  During  this  time  the  left  fhoulder 
places  itfelf  under  the  pubes,  and  the  right  goes 
towards  the  facrum,  to  difengage  firft. 

706.  This  fpecies  of  labour,  always  much 
more  difficult  than  the  preceding,  may  become 
much  more  fo  ftill,  by  various  circumftances 
which  too  often  complicate  it,  and  efpecially  on- 
account  of  a  right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Crown  of  the  Head  in  the  Fifth 
Poftion. 

707.  The  relation  of  the.  dimenfions  of  the 
head  of  the  foetus  to  thofe  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
mother,  in  the  pofition  which  conftitutes  this 
1  fpecies  of  labour  (fee  par.  667),  being  abfolute- 
ly  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding,  the  mechanifm 
by  which  the  exrulfion  of  the  child  is  per- 
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Formed  muft,  ceteris  paribus^  be  alfo  perfectly 
the  fame. 

708.  The  occiput  defcends  firft  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  palling  before  the  left  facro-iliac 
fymphyjis,  as  it  does  before  the  right  in  the  fourth 
pofition.  It  afterwards  turns  towards  the  middle 
of  the  facrum  ;  while  the  forehead,  Hiding  along 
the  right  fide  of  the  pelvis,  places  itfelf  under  the 
pubes:  after  which  the  whole  paries  in  the  order 
ftated  in  par.  703  and  following ;  except  that, 
when  the  face  is  delivered,  it  turns  obliquely  to- 
wards the  right  groin ;  the  right  moulder  Aides 
under  the  pubes,  and  the  left  towards  the  facrum^ 
in  order  to  follow  the  courfe  which  has  been  al- 
ready affigned  thenii 

709.  Sometimes  the  occiput,  inftead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  facrum,  gradually  approaches 
the  left  acetabulum,  in  proportion  as  the  head 
defcends  in  the  pelvis ;  fo  that  this  fifth  pofition 
is  infenfibly  reduced  to  the  firft.  If  the  efforts 
of  nature  do  not  always  reduce  the  head  to  this 
advantageous  pofition,  in  this  fpecies,  at  leaft 
they  point  out  the  courfe  we  ought  to  make  it 
take,  in  order  to  procure  the  woman  this  often 
ineftimable  advantage. 

710.  Sometimes  alfo  this  fpecies  of  labour, 
•  often  difficult  in  itfelf,  on  account  of  the  ten- 

B  b  2  dency 
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dency  of  the  face  to  place  itfelf  under  the  pubes, 
in  proportion  as  the  head  defcends  in  the  pelvis, 
becomes  much  more  fo,  from  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  and  efpecially  from  a  left  lateral  obliqui- 
ty of  the  fundus  uteri. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Crown  of  the  Head  prefents  in  the  Sixth  Poji- 
tion. 

711.  This  fpecies  of  labour  is  the  mod  rarely 
met  with  of  any,  where  the  crown  of  the  head 
prefents  ;  the  caufe  of  which  no  doubt  is,  that 
the  back  of  the  head  being  round,  and  very 
flippery,  cannot,  on  account  of  the  mobility 
which  the  child  enjoys  till  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  waters,  remain  againft  the  projection  of 
the  laft  lumbar  vertebra,  which  offers  it,  on  each 
fide,  fpaces  better  adapted  to  its  figure. 

712.  We  mould  be  in  an  error  if  we  fup- 
pofed  that  the  head  prefented  thus  at  the  fupe- 
rior  flrait,  every  time  we  fee  the  face  difengage 
from  under  the  pubes  at  the  latter  end  of  labour; 
for  this  pofition  is  generally  the  effecT:  of  the 
rotatory  motion  which  the  head  executes  in  de- 
fending, 
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fcending,  when  it  prefents  diagonally,  whether 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  pofitions  defcribed  above. 

713.  Though  this  fpecies  of  labour,  in  which 
the  face  comes  upward,  is  allowed  by  all  ac- 
coucheurs to  be  the  leaft  favourable  of  the  fix,  it 
is  alfo  very  happily  the  leaft  common.  Its  dif- 
ficulties depend  much  lefs  on  the  prefentation  of 
the  length  of  the  head  parallel  to  the  fmall  dia- 
meter of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis,  as  fome  per- 
haps may  think,  than  on  the  inevitable  prefence 
of  the  face  under  the  pu&es  in  the  laft  period. 

714.  In  the  fixth  pofition  of  the  head,  when 
the  pelvis  is  well  formed,  the  occiput  defcends 
before  the  facrum,  as  it  does  before  the  facro-> 
iliac  fymphyfes  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  pofitions. 
The  pofterior  fontanelle,  which  we  always  take 
for  a  guide,  paffes  fucceflively  over  every  point 
of  the  curved  line  mentioned  in  par.  683,  to 
prefent  itfelf  at  the  middle  of  the  crefcent  formed 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva,  when  the  pe- 
rinceum  is  much  diftended.  At  this  inftant  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  perinaum  retires  towards  the 
anus  of  the  woman  and  the  neck  of  the  child, 
as  obferved  in  par.  704 ;  the  occiput  imme- 
diately begins  to  turn  back  the  fame  way;  and 
the  face  difengages  from  under  the  pubesy  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  indicated  in  par.  705. 

Bb3  715.  As 
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715.  As  foon  as  the  chin  is  delivered,  the  face 
turns  towards  one  of  the  woman's  groins ;  but 
indifferently  towards  the  right  or  the  left,  without 
our  being  able  to  afiign  a  particular  reafon  for  it. 
.  716.  The  fhoulders  prefently  afterwards  pre- 
fent  their  greater!  breadth  to  the  length  of  the 
vulva ;  One  of  them  turning  towards  the  pubesy 
the  other  towards  the  facrum  ;  in  order  to  dif- 
engage  a6  in  the  five  former  fpecies  of  labour 
which  I  have  juft  defcribed. 

717.  If  this  fixth  fpecies  of  labour  is  con- 
ftantly  more  difficult  than  the  preceding,  when 
things  pafs  in  the  moft  favourable  manner,  to 
how  many  obftacles  does  nature  find  herfelf 
oppofed,  when  any  of  the  ftated  conditions  are 
wanting,  or  when  other  circumftances  compli- 
cate it ! 

SECTION  VIII. 

Remarks  on  thofe  Labours  where  the  Child  pre? 
fents  the  Crown  of  the  Head. 

718.  The  head  may,  without  doubt,  prefent 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis,  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  I  ,have  been  defcribing.  The 

fagittal 
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fagitial  future  does  not  always  follow  exactly 
the  directions  affigned ;  and  the  pofterior  fon- 
tanelle does  not  conftantly  anfwer  to  thole  points 
of  the  fuperior  Jiraii  which  I  have  ftated.  This 
fontanelle^  which  we  are  always  to  take  for  a 
guide,  fometimes  correfponds  to  the  interme- 
diate fpaces  between  thofe  fix  points;  fo  that 
we  might  diftinguifh  fix  other  pofitions,  which 
might  be  again  fubdivided  into  as  many  more. 

719.  This  diftinction  would  not  only  be  ufe- 
lefs  and  fuperfluous,  but  might  confufe  the  ideas. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  of  thefe  middle  pofi- 
tions which  may  not  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
fix  firft;  and  every  one  of  them  ought  with  fo 
much  the  more  reafon  to  be  defigned  by  the 
name  of  that  among  the  fix  to  which  it  ap- 
proaches the  neareft,  as  the  mechanifm  of  deli- 
very in  it  is  exactly  the  fame. 

720.  Thefe  intermediate  pofitions  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  three  firft  as  often,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  pofterior  fontanelle  anfwers  to  any, 
point  of  the  anterior  femi-circumference  of  the 
pelvis ;  becaufe  that  fontanelle  turns  gradually  to- 
wards the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes^  under  which 
the  occiput  places  itfelf  in  the  fequel. 

72 1 .  The  head  fometimes  follows  this  direc- 
tion, even  though  the  fontanelle  in  queftion  be 

B  b  4  placed 
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placed  oppofite  one  of  the  facro-diac  fymphyfcs 
at  the  beginning  of  labour :  but  when  it  is  more 
backward,  and  anfwers  to  fome  point  in  the 
pofterior  third  of  the  fuperior  fir  ait  ^  all  thofe 
pofitions  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  three  latter, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth ;  be- 
caufe  the  occiput  conftantly  turns,  in  defcending, 
towards  the  facrurn^  and  the  forehead  under  the 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Second  general  Species  of  Natural  Labour? 
or  thai  in  which  the  Child prefents  the  Feet. 

722.  Although  experience  has  frequently 
proved  that  a  woman  might  be  delivered  with- 
out help,  of  a  child  prefenting  the  feet,  it  is  ftill 
cuftomary  to  clafsthis  fort  of  labours  among 
thofe  called  preternatural,  and  to  treat  them  as 
fuch.  I  mall  not  examine  fcrupuloufly  whether 
it  be  right  or  not ;  confidering  here  purely  and 
fimply  as  natural,  thofe  labours  where  the  child 
prefents  the  feet :  I  referve  to  myfelf  the  liberty 
of  treating  their  particular  indications,  according 
\o  circumftances,  in  another  place. 

SEC- 
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S  E  G  T  J  O   N  I. 

Of  the  Signs  which  indicate  that  the  Child  prefenti 

the  Feet. 

723.  Those  labours  where  the  child  prefents 
the  feet,  come  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  fame 
phenomena,  till  the  opening  of  the  membranes. 

724.  It  is  generally  fo  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the 
feet,  that  I  think  we  may  difpenfe  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  their  characters  ;  but  it  is  not  al*« 
ways  fo  eafy  to  difcover  their  true  pofition,  and 
judge  by  that  of  the  pofition  of  the  trunk  and 
head  of  the  child  in  the  uterus  j  becaufe  of  the 
extreme  mobility  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and 
even  of  the  feet.  Indeed  we  need  not  trouble 
ourfelves  much  about  it,  before  thefe  latter,  and 
even  the  breech,  appear  without  j  fince  the  greater!: 
difficulties  of  labour,  in  thefe  cafes,  proceed  only 
from  the  volume  of  the  moulders  and  head,  or 
from  the  manner  in  which  thofe  parts  prefent  at 
the  fuperior^ra/V. 

725.  Relatively  to  thefe  latter  parts  we  mail 
diftinguifh  four  principal  pofitions,  to  which  all 
pthers  may  be  referred.  Thefe  four  pofitions 
will  conftitute  fo  many  fpecies  of  labour. 

726.  In 
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726.  In  the  firft  pofition  of  the  feet,  the 
heels  anfwer  to  the  left  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and 
a  little  forward ;  the  toes  to  the  right  fide,  and 
backward,  nearly  oppofite  the facro-iliac fymphyfis. 
Above  that  fymphyjis  are  placed  the  breaft  and 
face;  while  the  back  is  fituated  under  the  ante- 
rior and  left  lateral  part  of  the  uterus. 

727.  In  the  fecond  pofition  the  heels  are  to- 
wards the  right  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  toes 

•  to  the  left,  and  a  little  backward.  The  trunk 
and  head  are  fo  fituated,  that  the  breaft  and 
face  anfwer  to  that  part  of  the  uterus  which  is 
over  the  left  facro-iliac  fymphyjis,  and  the  back 
to  the  anterior  and  right  lateral  part  of  that 
vifcus. 

728.  In  the  third  pofition,  the  heels  are 
turned  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  toes  to  the 
facrum.    The  child's  back  is  under  the  anterior 
part  of  the  uterus ,  and  its  breaft  anfwers  to  the 
lumbar  column  of  the  mother. 

729;  The  fourth  pofition  is  exactly  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  third :  the  child's  back  and  heels 
are  towards  the  pofterior  part  of  the  uterus  j 
while  the  toes,  the  face,  and  breaft,  are  under  its 
anterior  part. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  'where  the 
Child  prefenis  the  Feet  in  the  Firft  Pofition, 

730.  In  this  pofition,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
three,  the  feet  cannot  defcend  but  as  they  are 
pufthed  down  by  the  breech,  againft  which  they 
are  placed.  They  fometimes  advance  with  dif- 
ficulty, becaufe  the  legs,  croffing  one  another 
cafually  in  the  pelvis,  produce  confiderable  ob- 
ftacles  to  their  defcent. 

731.  When  they  are  without,  the  breech 
foon  appears  at  the  Vulva,  where  it  almoft  al- 
ways prefents  diagonally ;  the  left  hip,  in  this 
firft  pofition,  anfwering  to  the  right  limb  of  the 
arch  of  the  pubes,  and  the  right  hip  to 1  the  left 
facro-ifchiatic  ligament.  The  breech  continues  to 
advance  in  that  dire&ion,  rifing  a  little  towards 
the  mons  veneris,  in  proportion  as  the  trunk  dif- 
engage6  ;  becaufe  it  is  forced  to  bend  a  little  to 
one  fide,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  curve  of 
the  pelvis. 

732.  While  things  go  on  thus  with  refpecl 
to  the  trunk,  before  our  eyes,  whether  in  this 
firft  pofition  of  the  feet,  or  in  the  three  others, 
the  child's  arms  are  raifed  towards  the  lateral 

regions 
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regions  of  the  head  ;  following  a  courfe  which 
it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of,  if  we  recoiled  their 
natural  fituation  at  the  fides  of  the  breaft. 

733.  When  the  arm-pits  arrive  at  the  fupe- 
rior  Jlralt,  the  trunk  would  be  flopped,  and  ceafe 
to  defcend,  becaufe  of  the  projection  of  the 
arms,  if  the  moulders,  though  placed  according 
to  one  of  the  largeft  diameters  of  the  pelvis, 
were  not  as  moveable  as  we  find  them  to  be, 
and  could  not  diminifh  their  breadth  ;  but,  by 
means  of  thefe  favourable  difpofitions,  they  ac- 
commodate themfelves  to  the  figure  of  the 
pelvis,  and  engage  in  it,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
uterus,  and  of  the  auxiliary  powers. 

734.  The  head  foon  after  prefents  at  the 
fame  Jira'it ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  occi- 
put is  over  the  left  acetabulum,  imd  the  face 
over  the  right  facro-iliac  fymphyjls. 

735.  The  chin,  naturally  refting  on  the 
breaft,  almofl  always  engages  before  the  occiput, 
fo  as  to  be  very  low  by  the  time  the  .latter 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  Jlralt ;  which,  detaining 
it  a  little  longer,  favours  the  defcent  of  the 
former. 

736.  If  the  head  engages  diagonally  in  the 
fuperior^ra//,  it  does  not  fail  foon  to  change  its 
direction.    It  has  fcarcely  cleared  that  Jlralt,  be- 

4  fore 
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fore  it  defcribes  a  rotatory  motion,  fimilar  to 
that  mentioned  in  par.  6793  by  means  of  which 
the  forehead  turns  towards  the  middle  of  the 
facrum,  whofe  curve  is  better  adapted  to  its 
round  figure,  and  offers  it  a  larger  fpace.  Af- 
ter this  motion,  the  face  lies  along  the  coccix  and 
perbiaum ;  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  placed 
againft  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fymphyfis  of  the 
pubes,  behind  which  the  occiput  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  concealed. 

73  7.  The  chin  being  then  very  near  the  vulva, 
appears  at  the  firft  or  fecond  pain  :  then  follow 
the  mouth,  the  nofe,  the  forehead,  the  anterior 
fontenelle,  and  the  vertex;  all  which  pafs  fuccef- 
fively  before  the  fourchette,  or  anterior  edge  of 
the  per  'mceum  ;  while  the  nape  of  the  neck  only 
turns  a  little  on  the  inferior  edge  of  the  Jymphy- 
Jis  of  the  pubes,  as  on  its  axis. 

758.  In  this  laft  period  of  labour,  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  almoft  always  fubject 
to  the  will  of  the  woman,  and  to  the  exertion 
of  which  me  is  then  fo  powerfully  excited, 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  neceffary  for  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  head  ;  the  contractions  of  the  ute» 
rus  afiifting  very  little  at  that  time.  This 
remark  ought  to  induce  the  woman  to  bear 
down  with  all  her  ftrength ;  and  the  accou- 
cheur 
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clieur  not  to  pull  inconfiderately  at  the  child's 
trunk,  to  finifh  the  extraction  of  the  head ;  as 
is  too  often  done,  in  the  miftaken  and  dan- 
gerous idea,  that  we  cannot  deliver  the  head 
too  foon. 

739.  Though  the  child's  arms,  flopped  by 
the  elbows  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  rife  to- 
wards the  fides  of  the  head  j  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  trunk  and  moulders  defcend,  become  al- 
moft  parallel  to  the  neck — thofe  parts  are  fcarcely 
delivered,  and  the  head  advanced  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis,  before  the  arms  difengage. 
of  themfelves. 

740.  By  carefully  obferving  the  progrefs  of 
the  child  in  this  firft  fpecies  of  labour,  we  fee 
with  how  much  wifdom  nature  has  directed  all 
its  motions— that  the  largeft  diameter  of  the 
breech,  the  moulders,  and  the  head,  may  not 
prefent  parallel  to  the  fmalleft  diameters  of  the 
pelvis ;  and  that  the  head,  efpecially,  may  tra- 
verfe  that  canal  by  offering  it  only  the  fmalleft 
of  its  two  circumferences. 

$  E  C- 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Feet  in  the  Second  Pqfition. . 

741.  We  cannot  recoiled  the  characters  of 
the  pofitlon  of  the  feet  which  conftitutes  this 
fpecies  of  labour,  without  remarking  the  fame 
relation  of  dimenfions  between  the  foetus  and 
the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  as  in  the  preceding 
pofition,  and  without  being  convinced  that  the 
mechanifm  of  the  expulfion  of  the  child  mull 
be  the  fame  in  both  cafes. 

742.  In  fact,  the  feet  defcend  in  this  pofi- 
tion as  in  the  firft;  the  breech  traverfes  the 
pelvis  in  a  diagonal  direction  ;  the  moulders  en- 
gage in  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  breadth 
becomes  afterwards  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
vulva ;  the  head  prefents  its  greateft  extent  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  o'blique  diameters  of  the 
fuperior^rtf/V,  but  fo  that  the  occiput  anfwers  to 
the  right  acetabulum,  and  the  face  of  the  left 
facro-iliac  junction  ;  as  foon  as  the  head  has 
cleared  the  Jlrait,  the  face  turns  towards  the 
middle  of  the  facrum,  and  continues  to  advance 
along  the  curve  of  that  bone,  the  coccix  and  peri" 

naum% 
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naum\  while  the  nape  or  back  of  the  neck 
feems  to  turn  on  the  inferior  edge  of  the  Jym~ 
phyfis  of  the  pubes,  as  on  its  axis.— See  par.  737, 
and  following. 


SECTION  IV, 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Feet  in  the  Third  Pofition. 

743.  The  pofition  of  the  feet  which  charac- 
terifes  this  fpecies  of  labour,  has  always  palTed 
for  the  moft  favourable  of  the  four  which  I  have 
afftgned  them  :  and  will  ftill  appear  fo  to  thofe 
who  only  pay  attention  to  the  relation  of  the 
diameters  of  the  breaft  and  fhoulders  of  the 
child  to  thofe  of  the  fuperior^ra/V;  efpecially 
in  thofe  women  who  .have  the  pelvis  a  little 
contracted  from  pubes  to  facrum :  but  we  fhall 
think  very  differently,  if  we  confider  the  rela- 
tion of  the  dimenfions  of  the  head  to  that  fame 
Jlrait. 

744.  The  feet  and  trunk  of  the  child  may 
be  delivered,  in  this  fpecies  of  labour,  preferving 
their  primitive  pofition  with  refpect  to  the  wo- 
man ; 
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man ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  back  turned  di- 
rectly towards  the  pubes.  But  it  would  be  an 
error,  when  we  fee  thofe  parts  defcend  thus,  if 
we  were  to  imagine  that  the  head  continues  in 
the  fame  pofition  ;  that  the  face  remains  exact- 
ly underneath  ;  and  that  the  child's  forehead 
palfes  before  the  lumbar  column  of  the  woman. 
The  round  form  and  mobility  of  the  head  de- 
monftrate,  at  leaft,  that  it  is  difficult  for  it  to 
defcend  in  that  manner,  and  pafs  over  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  bafe  of  the  facrum 
with  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra,  as  it  defcends  in- 
to the  pelvis, 

745.  Although  the  child's  back  fometimes 
difengages  directly  from  under  the  pubes,  expe- 
rience proves  that  the  forehead  almoft  always 
turns  away  from  the  lumbar  column,  and  places 
itfelf  on  one  fide  of  it ;  fo  that  the  head  pre- 
fents  diagonally  at  the  fuperior  Jlrait,  as  in  the 
firft  or  fecond  pofition,  to  clear  that  Jlrait,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  manner  de« 
fcribed  in  par.  735  and  following. 


Vol,  I.  C  e  SEC 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child prefents  the  Feet  in  the  Fourth  P option. 

746.  The  fourth  pofition  of  the  feet  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  the  leaft  favourable;  be- 
caufe,  the  child's  face  coming  upward,  it  was 
falfely  imagined  that  the  chin  muft  be  hitched 
on  the  edge  of  the  pubes,  and  fo  obftruct  the 
progrefs  of  the  head.  If  fads  have  fometimes 
lent  their  fupport  to  this  opinion,  they  have 
much  oftener  demonftrated  that  the  fear  of  that 
accident  was  ill-founded,  and  that  the  precau- 
tions recommended  to  prevent  it  had  only  ferved 
to  favour  it. 

747.  It  is  however  certain,  that  delivery  is 
'performed  with  fomewhat  more  difficulty  in  this 
fourth  pofition,  than  in  the  three  others ;  be- 
caufe  the  face  does  not  find  the  fame  fpace  to 
difengage  itfelf  in  from  under  the  pubes  in  the 
latter  period  of  labour,  as  it  finds  towards  the 
facrum  in  the  other  cafes. 

748.  When  we  let  nature  acT;  without  con- 
ftraint,  and  do  not,  under  pretence  of  affifting 
l*cr,  perform  any  manoeuvre  capable  of  dis- 
turbing 
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turbing  her  courfe,  ths  child's  trunk  generally 
changes  its  direction  as  it  defcends  ;  the  breaft 
turns  from  under  the  pubes ;  and  the  breech,  as 
well  as  the  moulders,  engage  obliquely  in  the 
openings  of  the  pelvis,  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  firft  pofitions  of  the  feet. 

749.  Independently  of  thefe  ulual  changes, 
the  chin  generally  turns  from  over  the  fymphyjis 
of  the  pubes,  before  it  reaches  it ;  becaufe  the 
occiput,  on  account  of  its  roundnefs,  and  the  ex- 
treme mobility  of  the  head,  cannot  defcend  ex- 
actly along  the  middle  of  the  convexity  of  the 
lumbar  column,  to  (top  and  be  fixed  above  the 
facro-vertebral  angle.  If  it  does  not  place  itfelf 
conftantly  on  one  of  the  fides  of  this  column,, 
at  leaft  it  does  fo  almoft  always  ;  fo  that  the 
bafe  of  the  cranium  prefents  diagonally  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pelvis*,  but  fo  that  the  face  anfwers 
to  one  of  the  acetabula,  and  the  occiput  to  the 
facro-iliac  fymphyjis  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

750.  The  head  having  placed  itfelf  thus,  en- 
gages in  the  pelvis,  and  paries  through  it  accor- 
ding to  the  fame  laws  as  in  the  three  former 
fpecies  of  this  kind  of  labour.  The  forehead 
engages  in  the  fame  manner  before  the  occiput ; 
but  inftead  of  defcending  backward  towards  one 
of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes,  and  turning  after- 

Cc  2  wards 
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wards  towards  the  middle  of  the facrum,  it  paries 
down  behind  one  of  the  acetabular  to  place  it- 
felf  prefently  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

751.  After  this  rotatory  motion,  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  child's  neck  refts  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  perinceum,  or  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  vulva ;  and  that  edge  then  becomes  a  kind 
of  axis,  on  which  the  head  turns  backward  as 
it  difengages  from  the  pelvis  ;  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  defcribes  a  quarter  of  a  circle  round 
the  fymphyjis  of  the  pubes,  in  the  three  former 
pofitions,  but  in  a  contrary  direction. — See 
par.  737. 

752.  While  the  child's  head  defcribes  this 
quarter  of  a  circle  backward,  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  neck  turns  more  and  more  towards  the 
anus  of  the  woman  ;  and  we  fee  the  chin,  the 
nofe,  the  forehead,  the  bregma,  and  vertex,  dif- 
engage  fucceffively  from  under  the  pubes.  But 
the  expulfion  of  the  head  is  performed  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  face  is  turned  towards  the  facrum ;  -becaufe 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  is  narrower,  in  its  fuperior 
part,  than  the  forehead  and  vertex  of  the  child. 


S  E  C- 
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SECTION  VI. 

Remarks  on  thofe  Labours  where  the  Child  pre- 

fents  the  Feet. 

753'  We  might  have  increafed  the  pofitions 
for  the  feet  as  far  as  thofe  for  the  .crown  of  the 
head,  and  have  eftablifhed  two  more,  on  account 
of  the  particular  pofitions  which  the  head  may 
take  at  the  fuperior  Jtrat't,  when  the  bread  de- 
fcends  behind  the  pubes ;  fince  the  occiput,  in 
turning  away  from  the  lumbar  column  of  the 
mother,  goes  indifferently  towards  one  or  other 
of  \ho.  facro-iliac  fympbyfes^  and  the  face  towards 
the  acetabulum  of  the  oppofite  fide.  But  I 
thought  it  beft  to  fix  them  to  four  principal 
ones  j  becaufe  the  theory  and  mechanifm  of 
delivery,  in  all  that  might  be  remarked  befides, 
will  be  found  demonftrated  in  what  I  have  faid 
concerning  thofe. 

754.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  two  feet  of 
the  child  prefent  together,  for  delivery  to  be 
performed  without  help  ;  it  only  renders  it  a 
little  eafier  :  but  it  may  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  when  only  one  foot  preferitsj  provided 
the  other  extremity  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  extend 
towards  the  breaft,  in  proportion  as  the  nrft  en- 
gages. 

C  c  3  755,  In 
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755.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  occiput  or  the 
chin  very  rarely  flops  over  the  projection  of  the 
facrum,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  length  of  the  head  to 
prefent  parallel  to  the  little  diameter  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  ;  but  as  this  accident  cannot  hap- 
pen without  influencing  the  courfe  of  labour  in 
an  unfavourable  manner,  and  generally  requires 
the  affiftance  of  art,  I  fhall  referve  myfelf  to 
treat  in  another  place  of  what  muft  be  done3 
whether  to  prevent  or  remedy  it. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  'Third  general  Species  of  Natural  Labour ',  or 
that  in  which  the  Child  prefent s  the  Knees. 

756.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  refpe&ive  di- 
menfions  of  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  labours  which 
make  the  fubjedfc  of  the  preceding  article,  it  will 
not  appear  furprifing  that  I  reckon  here,  among 
natural  labours,  thofe  where  the  child  prefents 
the  knees  j  becaufe  it  will  be  feen  that  it  may 
be  performed  by  the  powers  of  the  mother 
alone.  If  in  the  fequel  I  confider  them  other- 
wife,  it  is  becaufe  there  frequently  occur  cir- 

cumftances 
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cumftances  which  render  them  preternatural; 
that  is  to  fay,  impoffible  without  affiftance. 

757.  The  child  almoft  always  offers  but  -one 
knee  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  \  the  other  re- 
maining placed,  and  as  it  were  butted,  againfl  the 
margin  of  the  pelvis^  fo  as  to  obftrud:  delivery  ; 
or  at  leaft  to  render  it  very  tedious  and  pain- 
ful, unlefs  we  take  care  to  prevent  its  difficul- 
ties. 

758.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know  the  knee  by  the 
touch,  when  it  prefents  fingly  to  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus  ;  becaufe  at  firfr.  the  finger  can  go 
over  only  fo  fmall  an  extent  of  it,  that  we  cannot 
diftinguifh  it  from  other  parts :  but  it  is  not  fo 
when  the  two  knees  prefent  together.  The 
parallelifm  of  two  fimilar  tumours  fufficiently 
denote  them  in  the  latter  cafe  ;  fo  that  we  are 
not  obliged,  as  in  the  former,  to  have  recourfe 
to  figns,  which  are  then  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  finger,  when  the  membranes  are  juft  opened. 

759.  It  is  fufficient  for  the  underftanding  the 
mechanifm  of  the  different  fpecies  of  natural 
labour,  where  the  child  comes  prefenting  the 
knees,  to  diftinguifh  four  principal  pofitions3  as 
we  have  done  with  refpect  to  the  feet ;  becaufe 
all  others  we  can  meet  with  have  'a  perfect 
refemblance  to  thofe. 

C  c  4  760.  In 
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760.  In  the  firft  fpecies,  the  child's  legs,  al- 
ways bent  when  the  knees  engage  in  the  pelvis 9 
are  towards  the  mother's  left  fide,  and  the  thighs 
towards  the  right, 

761.  In  the  fecond,  the  thighs  anfwer  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs  to  the  right* 

762.  In  the  third  fpecies,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thighs  is  turned  towards  the  facrum  of  the 
mother,  and  the  legs  are  under  the  pubes, 

763.  We  obferve  the  contrary  in  the  fourth 
fpecies;  the  child's  thighs  being  behind  the  pubes 
of  the  mother,  and  the  legs  placed  againft  the 
facrum, 

764.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  the  fituation  of 
the  child  with  refpedt  to  the  uterus  is  abfolute- 
ly  the  fame  as  in  the  pofition  of  the  preceding 
general  fpecies,  indicated  by  the  fame  numeri- 
cal name.  The  mechanifm  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  labour  is  alfo  perfectly  fimilar ;  for  which 
the  preceding  article  may  be  confulted. 


ARTN 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  Fourth  general  Species  of  Natural  Labour, 
or  that  in  which  the  Child  prefe?its  the  Breech. 

765.  The  vulgar  would  ceafe  to  be  aftonim- 
cd  that  fo  many  women  have  been  delivered 
without  help,  although  the  child  prefented  the 
breech,  or  came  double,  according  to  the  com- 
mon expreffion,  if  they  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  proportion  between  the  dimenfions  of 
that  part,  and  thofe  of  the  mother's  pelvis  ;  and 
confidered  that  the  child's  breech,  being  foft, 
will  yield  to  preffure,  and  mould  itfelf,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  through 
which  it  muft  pafs.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
principles  would  have  prevented  fome  practi- 
tioners from  feeking,  in  thefe  very  labours,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  opinion  on  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  ojfa  pubis. 

j66.  Delivery  may  in  general  be  performed 
as  naturally  when  the  child  prefents  the  breech, 
as  when  it  offers  the  feet  or  knees ;  only 
that,  ceteris  paribus,  it  will  be  a  little  longer 
and  more  difficult ;  becaufe  the  child  does 
pot  then  form  fo  regular  and  lengthened  a 

'  wedge, 
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wedge,  as  when  the  inferior  extremities  are  un- 
folded. 

767.  A  pretty  large  tumour,  in  which  we 
difcover  neither  the  hardnefs  of  the  head,  nor 
the  foftnefs  of  the  belly,  is  the  firft  fign  of  the 
prefence  of  the  breech.  A  deep  furrow,  in 
which  we  find  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, puts  us  out  of  doubt.  The  difcharge  of  the 
i?ieconiumy  as  foon  as  the  membranes  are  opened, 
may  make  us  prefume  that  the  child  prefents 
the  breech  ;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  of  it  with- 
out the  figns  above  ftated.  , 

768.  Though  it  is  almoft  always  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  this  part  perfectly  before  the  opening 
of  the  membranes,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
miftake  it  afterwards ;  and  not  to  difcover  alfo  its 
fituation  with  refpect  to  the  pelvis,  with  the 
greateft  precifion. 

769.  We  might  multiply  thepofitions  which 
the  child's  breech  may  take  at  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus,  beyond  what  we  have  done  for  the  feet 
and  knees;  but  I  fhall  diftinguifh  only  four 
principal  ones,  as  I  have  done  for  them. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the- 
Child  prefents  the  Breech  in  the  Fir/l  Pofition* 

770.  In  this  fpecies  of  labour,  the  breech 
prefents  at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  ;  fo  that  the 
child's  back  is  towards  the  mother's  left  fide, 
and  a  little  forward.  But,  in  proportion  as  it 
defcends,  its  greateft  breadth  becomes  parallel 
to  the  aniero-pojierior  diameter  of  the  inferior 
fir  ait ;  the  left  hip  placing  itfelf  a  little  oblique- 
ly under  the  pubes,  and  the  right  before  the 
facrum.  The  right  hip  at  firft  makes  more 
way  than  the  other,  continuing  to  advance 
along  the  flope  of  the  facrurn,  coccix,  and  peri- 
neum 1  while  the  left  only  turns  on  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  fympbyfis  of  the  pubes,  as  I  have 
obferved  before  with  refpect  to  the  occiput. — ■ 
See  par.  683. 

771.  We  firft  fee  the  right  hip  appear  at  the 
vulva ;  and  afterwards  the  breech  difengages, 
rifing  a  little  towards  the  mons  veneris  :  and  the 
child's  trunk,  as  it  is  delivered,  bends  a  little  in 
the  fame  direction.  When  the  breech  is  fuffi- 
ciently  defcended,  the  feet,  which  were  extend- 
ed 
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ed  towards  the  child's  breaft,  difengage  of  them- 
felves ;  and  the  reft  of  the  labour  goes  on  as  in 
the  firft  pofition  of  the  feet. — See  par.  732,  and 
following. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Mechanifm  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Breech  in  the  Second  Pofition, 

772.  In  the  fecond  pofition  of  the  breech, 
its  greater!  breadth  is  alfo  parallel  to  one  of  the 
oblique  diameters  of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis  ; 
but  fo  that  the  child's  back  is  towards  the  right 
fide  of  the  uterus,  and  a  little  forward.  -The 
breech  engages  by  the  fame  mechanifm  as  in  the 
firft  pofition,  and  advances  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  except  that  the  right  hip,  inftead  of  the 
left,  places  itfelf  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 
The  left  hip  being  turned  towards  the  facrum, 
continues  to  defcend  along  the  curve  of  that 
bone  and  the  perineum,  while  the  right  hip  only 
turns  a  little  under  the  fymphyfis  of  the  pubes. 
The  child's  trunk  difengages,  bending  lightly 
towards  the  pubes  5  and  when  the  feet  are  with- 
out, 
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©ut,  every  thing  goes  on  as  if  they  had  pre- 
fented  in  the  fecond  pofition. — See  par.  742. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Mechanifin  of  Natural  Labour,  where  the 
Child  prefents  the  Breech  in  the  'Third  and  Fourth 


773.  In"  the  third  fpecies  of  labour,  where 
the  child  prefents  the  breech,  it  is  placed  fo  that 
the  back  is  upward,  and  the  belly  downward. 
It  is  feldom  that  it  defcends  in  that  pofition; 
and  more  feldom  ftill  that  the  forehead  does  not 
afterwards  turn  away  from  the  projection  form- 
ed by  the  bafe  of  the  facrum  \  which  makes  the 
head  prefent  diagonally  at  the  fuperior  Jirait^ 
and  place  itfelf  as  in  thofe  labours  where  the 
feet  prefent  in  the  firft  or  fecond  pofition. 

774.  Things  go  on  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  the  fourth  pofition  of  the  breech,  where 
the  child's  belly  is  upwards,  and  the  back  to- 
wards the  pofterior  part  of  the  uterus.  If  its 
breadth,  from  one  hip  to  the  other,  is  at  firft 
placed  tranfverfely,  with  refpect  to  the  fuperior 

frait, 
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Jlrait,  it  becomes  infenfibly  parallel  to  one  of 
its  oblique  diameters,  and  afterwards  to  the 
largeft  diameter  of  the  inferior  Jlralt  -}  fo  that 
the  length  of  the  head  prefents  in  the  fame 
manner  to  both :  but  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  occiput  is  underneath,  and 
the  face  anfwers  to  one  of  the  acetabula ; 
whereas  in  the  former  pofitions  the  face  is  un- 
derneath, and  the  occiput  towards  one  of  the 
acetabula, 

775.  The  third  and  fourth  pofitions  of  the 
breech  are  much  more  rare  than  the-  others ; 
and  the  fourth  is  ftill  more  fo  than  the  third. 
The  third  has  been  regarded  by  moft  accou- 
cheurs as  the  moft  common  and  the  beft ; 
but  it  is  very  far  from  being  fo.  The  fourth 
has  always  been  looked  on  as  the  leaft  favour- 
able ;  becaufe,  the  child's  belly  being  upward,  it 
was  thought  the  chin  might  hitch  on  the  pubesy 
as  was  likewife  fuppofed  in  the  pofition  of  the 
feet  which  anfwers  to  this.  In  both  thefe  po» 
fitions  of  the  breech,  if  it  does  not  in  its  de- 
fcent  undergo  the  changes  ftated  in  par.  773 
and  774,  its  delivery  cannot  but  be,  in  general, 
very  painful  and  laborious. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Management  of  the  Woman  during  Labour. 

776.  Th  E  greater  part  of  women,  if  left  en- 
tirely to  themfelves  during  labour,  would  neverthe- 
lefs  be  delivered  without  help  :  this  truth,  found- 
ed in  nature,  has  no  need  of  new  proofs.  But 
thofe  fame  women,  if  affifted  feafonably,  would 
they  not  be  delivered  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  ? 
That  is  what  I  {hall  now  proceed  to  invefti- 
gate. 

777.  Among  thofe  labours  which  are  termi- 
nated without  help,  fome  take  place  fo  precipi- 
tately, that  the  great  and  fudden  depletion  of 
the  uterus  fometimcs  becomes  the  fource  of  fe- 
veral  mortal  accidents,  or  at  leaft  extremely 
dangerous ;  and  others  are  fo  tedious  and  labo- 
rious, that  their  confequences  are  not  lefs  dread- 
ful :  whence  we  fee  that  it  may  be  as  falutary  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  former,  as  to  accele- 
rate that  of  the  latter. 

778.  Though  nature  would,  fooner  or  later, 
furmount  fome  of  the  obftacles  to  delivery, 

6  there 
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there  are  many  others  under  which  the  woman 
would  infallibly  fink,  if  we  were  not  to  come  to 
her  affiftance. 

77^.  The  accoucheur  ought  then,  in  none  of 
thefe  cafes,  to  content  himfelf  with  being  a  mere 
fpectator.  That  patience,  which  is  recommend- 
ed by  fome  as  his  principal  virtue,  ought  to  have 
its  limits ;  an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fecret 
refources  of  nature,  which  fome  people  boaft  of 
with  a  fort  of  affurance,  being  not  lefs  con- 
demnable  than  the  inconfiderate  manoeuvres  of 
'  thofe  ignorant  men,-  in  whom  rafhnefs  fupplies 
the  place  of  knowledge. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Treatment  which  the  State  of  the  Woman 
generally  requires  in  the  Firjl  Period  of  Labour. 

780.  Women,  alrnofl  always  uncertain  con- 
cerning the  period  of  their  pregnancy,  often 
miftake  for  the  beginning  of  labour,  pains 
which  are  very  foreign  to,  it ;  but  whofe  pro- 
grefs   is  fometimes  fuch,  that  women  who 

have 
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have  had  feveral  children,  may  be  deceived  by 
them. 

781.  The  accoucheur*  after  having  obferved 
the  effect  of  thefe  pains  a  little  while,  ought 
to  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  their  true  character, 
.and  difcover  their  caufe ;  in  order  to  favour  the 
true  labour  pains,  or  adminifter  proper  reme- 
dies for  thofe  which  are  foreign  to  it,  left  they 
Ihould  bring  it  on  prematurely,  as  frequently 
happens. 

782.  Touching  alone  can  enable  us  to  diftin- 
guifh thefe  two  fpecies  of  pains  with  certainty; 
for  they  are  fometimes  extremely  fimilar  in  their 
manner  of  attack,  and  their  progrefs  j  but  always 
very  different  in  their  caufes. 

783.  A  hardnefs  of  the  uterine  globe,  a  ftiff* 
nefs  of  the  edge  of  its  orifice,  and  a  diftention 
of  the  membranes  during  the  pain,  as  well  as 
a  flacknefs  and  relaxation  of  all  thofe  parts  in 
proportion  as  it  goes  off,  invariably  characterize 
the  pains  of  labour  ;  becaufe,  like  them,  thofe 
fymptoms  are  infeparable  from  a  contraction  of 
the  uterus. 

784.  The  effects  of  falfe  pains  are  on  the 
contrary  very  various,  both  on  account  of  the 
diverfity  of  their  caufes,  their  complication,  and 
the  parts  which  are  the  feat  of  them.  Some- 

Vol.  I.  D  d  times 
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times  thefe  pains  are  caufed  by  a  plethora, 
either  univerfal  or  partial ;  fometimes  by  indi- 
gefted  or  putrid  matter  in  the  firft  paffages  ;  by 
a  (tone  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  in  the  blad- 
der ;  and  fometimes  from  feveral  of  thefe  caufes 
together.  We  never  obferve  any  of  the  effects 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  during 
the  action  of  thefe  falfe  pains,  at  leaft  unlefs 
they  have  excited  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and 
true  labour  pains. 

"785.  After  having  perfectly  recognifed  the 
character  of  the  true  pains,  whofe  frequent  re- 
turn, and  augmentation,  conftitute  what  is  ufu- 
ally  called  labour;  the  accoucheur  muft  endea- 
vour to  difcover  whether  the  woman  be  at  her 
full  time  or  not ;  that  he  may  not  forward  an 
accidental  labour,  which  he  might  have  put  off, 
if  he  had  fought  its  true  caufe.  In  order  to 
which,  he  muft  recal  to  mind  the  characteristic 
figns  of  the  different  periods  of  pregnancy. — See 
the  article  on  touching. 

786.  When  thefe  pains  are  not  felt  till  the 
time  of  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  fxtusy  we 
mud  attend  to  their  frequence  and  intenfity ;  to 
the  lize  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ',  and  to  the 
hardnefs  of  its  edge  ;  in  order  to  eftimate  nearly 
what  will  be  the  duration  of  the  labour,  and 

the 
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the  time  when  it  will  terminate.  We  muft  not 
forget,  in  order  to  form  a  juft  prognoftic,  that 
the  lirft  labour  is  in  general  longer  than  others, 
and  that  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of  the  lite- 
ms is  never  flower  than  at  the  beginning  of  la- 
bour.— See  par.  61 8* 

787.  We  ought  alfo  to  inform  otirfelves,  by 
touching,  whether  the  pelvis  be  well  formed  or 
not,  efpecially  in  a  firft  labour  ;  and  how  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus  is  fituated,  and  whether  the 
fundus  is  oblique,  as  well  as  what  part  of  the 
child  prefents,  and  its  pofition  ;  in  order  to  pre* 
fcribe  early  that  fituation  which  is  beft  adapted 
to  the  ftate  of  the  woman. 

788.  All  women  mould  not  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  during  the  courfe  of  labour,  be- 
caufe  the  circumftances  of  it  may  be  different ; 
what  is  ufeful  to  fome,  may  be  pernicious  to 
others.  W e  ought  not,  for  example,  to  give  any 
thing  but  broth  to  thofe  whofe  labour  is  ftrong, 
or  ready  to  terminate,  if  they  ftand  in  need  of 
any  aliment ;  but  we  may  allow  more  folid 
nourimment  to  thofe  whofe  labour  is  but  be- 
ginning, efpecially  if  it  be  not  likely  to  termi- 
nate foon,  in  order  to  fupport  their  ftrength. 

7 §9.  We  ought  not  to  be  lefs  cautious  con- 
cerning the  drink  we  allow  to  a  woman  in  la- 

D  d  2  bour, 
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bour,  than  about  the  nature  of  her  aliment.  All 
heating  things,  fuch  as  wine  mulled  with  fpices, 
or  fpirituous  liquors,  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the 
common  people,  are  to  be  avoided,  except  by 
fome  few,  who  may  have  need  of  a  cordial. 
The  moll  convenient  drinks  are  barley-water, 
gruel,  weak  lemonade,  or  any  other  diluting  li- 
quor. Many  women  prefer  wine  and  water  J 
but  it  is  apt  to  produce  acidities,  and  often  pro- 
vokes vomiting,  to  which  there  is  already  but 
too  much  difpofition,  efpecially  when  it  is  drunk 
hot. 

790.  Glyfters  mould  not  be  neglected  :  one  is 
fufficient  to  evacuate  the  grofs  excrements  which 
might  add  fomething  to  the  natural  difficulties 
of  labour ;  but  it  will  be  necelfary  to  repeat 
them  when  the  labour  is  tedious,  when  the  pain8 
are  felt  towards  the  loins,  and  when  there  is 
any  heat  in  the  bowels.  A  decoction  of  fome 
emollient  plant,  or  of  linfeed,  is  preferable  to 
plain  water. 

791.  Bleeding  at  the  arm  is  not  lefs  ufeful 
in  many  cafes.  By  diminifhing  the  plethora  in 
fome  women,  it  augments  the  force  and  energy 
of  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  while  it  mollifies 
and  relaxes  the  foft  parts  which  form  the  parage. 
It  is  particularly  falutary  to  thofe  women  who 

complain 
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complain  of  pains  in  the  head,  and  a  fenfation 
of  heavinefs  in  the  limbs  ;  to  thofe  who  have 
the  eyes  red,  the  face  inflamed,  the  fuperficial 
veffels  puffed  up ;  or  who  are  threatened  with 
convulfions,  haemorrhage,  inflammation  of  the 
Uterus,  &c. 

792.  Baths,  demi-baths,  emollient  fomenta- 
tions, and  moift  fumigations,  may  be  employed 
with  fuccefs.  Thefe  means  are  never  more  ufe- 
ful  than  when  time  has  taken  from  the  parts 
concerned  in  delivery,  the  natural  fupplenefs  of 
youth,  fo  neceflary  for  a  facility  in  this  opera- 
tion. But  we  muft  by  no  means  have  recourfe 
to  them,  and  efpecially  to  the  warm  bath,  when 
a  fanguine  plethora  predominates,  till  we  have 
nrft  diminifhed  it  by  one  or  two  bleedings.  For 
fo  much  as  they  are  beneficial  in  fome  circum- 
ftances,  fo  much  they  become  pernicious  in  this 
latter,  whether  to  the  mother,  or  to  the  child. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Situation  of  the  Woman  during  Labour. 

793.  The  fituation  of  the  woman  is  not  al- 
ways arbitrary :  it  muft  be  varied  according  to 

D  d  3  circum- 
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circumftances,  and  the  period  of  labour.  When 
it  is  but  juft  begun,  and  is  not  complicated  with 
any  accident,  and  every  thing  relative  to  de- 
livery is  in  good  order,  the  woman  may  chufe 
the  fituation  which  appears  moft  convenient  to 
herfelf. 

794.  Women  threatened  with  a  defcent  of 
the  uterus,  or  an  haemorrhage  ;  thole  who  are 
very  weak,  or  in  whom  the  uterus  is  fituated 
obliquely — ought  to  lie  down  from  the  begin- 
ning of  labour  to  the  end.  In  cafes  of  great 
forward  obliquity,  they  mult  be  laid  on  the  back; 
in  lateral  obliquities,  on  one  fide,  but  on  that 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  deviation,  in  order  to 
bring  the  axis  of  the  uterus  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  pelvis. 

795.  Although  the  fituation  in  which  women 
are  ufually  placed,  in  the  laft  period  of  labour,  is 
often  not  lefs  important  than  that  at  the  begin- 
ning, yet  it  is  not  the  fame  in  all  nations.  Rea^ 
fon,  and  covenience  to  the  women,  are  almoft  al- 
ways lefs  confulted  than  cuftom.  In  fome  coun- 
tries, as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  &c.  the 
women  have  chairs  made  on  purpoie.  Almofl 
all  over  England,  they  place  themfelves  on  a 
bed,  and  lie  on  their  fide,  with  the  breech  turned 
towards  the  accoucheur;  the  legs  and  thighs  be- 
ing 
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ing  half  bent,  and  their  knees  feparated  by  a 
pillow. 

796.  In  fome  of  our  provinces  the  women 
are  delivered  kneeling  on  a  cufhion,  with  the 
elbows  refting  on  a  chair :  in  others  they  keep 
therafelves  Handing,  or  fit  on  the  knees  of  fome 
perfon  who  fupports  them.  But  of  all  thefe 
pofitions,  none  is  more  convenient  than  that 
adopted  among  us.  Roe'derer  confeiTes  that  the 
beft  chairs  are  much  lefs  convenient  than  the 
little  bed  ufed  in  France  *.  This  bed  is  con- 
ftrucled  in  the  following  manner: 

797.  If  we  have  not  the  common  bedftead  of 
the  breadth  of  from  two  feet  and  an  half  to  three 
feet  at  raoft,  and  covered  with  its  ftraw  matrafs, 
we  take  a  lit  de  Jangles  f ,  on  which  we  finoothly 
lay  one  or  two  matrafTes.  Under  the  middle  of 
them  we  put  a  cufhion  of  hair,  or  ftraw,  to  keep 
them  from  finking,  and  to  fupport  the  woman's 

*  Roederer  pra&ifed  midwifery  in  a  nation  where  the  chair 
was  very  much  in  fafhion. 

f  Lit  de  /angles  is  a  little  bedftead  without  any  tranfverfe 
pieces  at  the  ends ;  the  feet  of  which  crofs  each  other  at  their 
centers,  and  are  pinned  together  ;  fo  that,  when  the  bed  is 
off,  the  fides  of  the  bedftead  may  be  brought  clofe  to  each 
other,  and  the  feet  are  then  almoft  parallel.  It  is  a  kind  of 
bedftead  in  frequent  ufe  among  the  poorer  people  and  fer- 
vants  in  Paris. 

D  d  4  loins. 
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loins.    This  bed  is  to  be  furniflied  with  pillows 
and  meets,  and  blankets  according  to  the  feafon, 
798.  But  it  is  better  to  double  the  uppermofl 
matrafs,  fo  that  it  may  cover  but  one  half  of  the 
length  of  the  bedftead,  than  to  fpread  it  over  the 
whole :  as  the  woman  may  then  be  placed  on  it 
much  more  commodioufly  for  delivery.    In  the 
former  cafe  they  are  laid  flat,  with  the  breech 
often  funk  into  the  bed,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
caution of  the  cufhion  ;  fo  that  the  ferinaum  and 
vulva  are  hid.    In  the  latter,  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  being  placed  on  the  end  of  the  folded 
matrafs,  all  thofe  parts  are  entirely  free,  and  are 
mucli  more  eafily  developed :  the  woman  is  not 
obliged,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  to  raife  the  breech, 
reding  on  the  heels  and  moulders,  at  every  pain, 
till  the  child  be  expelled, 

799.  It  is  cuftomary  to  place  a  crofs  board  at 
the  foot  of  this  bed,  to  fuftain  the  woman's  feet 
in  time  of  a  pain,  and  favour  her  efforts;  but 
this  precaution  is  ufelefs,  as  we  always  find 
more  hands  than  we  want,  to  give  the  woman 
every  neceffary  fripport, 
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SECTION  III. 

Of preparing  the  Parts  of  the  Woman  for  Delivery, 

800.  Most  midwives  are  ftill  in  the  pernio 
cious  habit  of  placing  the  woman  on  the  bed  as 
foon  as  the  pains  are  a  little  frequent  and  ftrong, 
in  order  to  begin  betimes  what  they  call  the 
preparation  j  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  the 
dilatation  of  the  parts.  This  they  often  do  with- 
out knowing  whether  the  woman  be  in  labour 
or  not,  and  fometimes  even  without  being  fure 
that  Die  is  with  child  ;  which  indeed  I  mould 
fcarcely  believe,  if  I  had  not  been  feveral  times 
a  witnefs  of  it, 

801.  Thefe  manoeuvres,  which  they  intitle 
preparatory  dilatations,  often  produce  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  what  they  expect  from  them : 
for  by  depriving  the  parts,  which  they  handle 
fo  incautioufly,  of  the  mucus  which  nature  fur- 
nifhes  at  that  time  abundantly,  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  relax  them,  they  irritate  and  dry 
them  fo  much,  that  they  feldom  fail  to  inflame 
and  become  extremely  painful. 

802.  It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  prepare 
thefe  parts  for  delivery,  and  even  to  begin  thofe 
preparations  during  the  latter  periods  of  preg- 
nancy ; 
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nancy ;  but  then  we  mud  proceed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  Warm  baths,  or  demi-baths, 
emollient  vapours,  and  the  repeated  application 
of  fat  or  mucilaginous  fubftances,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed.  Emollient  injections, 
fuch  as  the  mucilage  of  marfh-mallows,  or  of 
linfeed,  would  not  be  lefs  ufeful ;  but  there  is 
fomething  fo  difgufting  in  them,  that  few  wo- 
men will  fubmit  to  their  ufe,  except  in  acci- 
dental circumfcances  which  are  more  fevere  than 
thofe  that  accompany  a  labour  which  is  merely 
Jong  and  laborious. 

803.  I  do  not  profcribe  all  dilatations  per- 
formed by  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  ;  be- 
caufe  there  are  cafes  where  they  are  ufeful,  and 
even  neceiTary,  whether  in  refpect  to  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus^  or  only  the  external  parts :  they 
muft  then  fometim'es  be  made,  but  at  a  proper' 
time,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

804.  Thefe  fame  preparations,  if  we  give  cre- 
dit to  the  blind  credulity  of  fome  accoucheurs, 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  foft  parts,  but 
mould  extend  to  the  pelvis  itfelf.  In  fact,  have 
they  not  flattered  themfelves  that  they  might 
augment  the  fize  of  that  fpecies  of  canal,  by  re- 
laxing the  fymphyfes  of  the  bones  which  com- 
pofe  it.  and  procuring  a  feparation  of  the  in  ? 

But 
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But  fuch  reveries  can  never  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  art. 

805.  The  retropulfion  of  the  cocci x,  recom- 
mended by  lb  many  accoucheurs,  in  order  to 
favour  the  pafTage  of  the  child's  head,  would  be 
one  of  thofe  preparatory  dilatations  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  if  the  coccix  formed  as  great 
and  frequent  an  obftacle  to  delivery  as  has  been 
fuppofed  ;  but  thofe  obftacles  attributed  to  the 
cocc  'iXy  generally  proceed  only  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  external  foft  parts. — See  par.  105. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  quickening  Lingering  Pains, 

806.  Nothing  is  lefs  regular  than  the  pro- 
grefs  of  labour  pains  :  fometimes  they  augment 
fuddenly  ;  fometimes  they  diminifh,  flacken,  and 
even  go  entirely  off  for  a  time ;  which  may  de- 
pend on  a  variety  of  caufes,  each  of  which  pre- 
fents  a  particular  indication. 

807.  Many  perfons,  without  regard  to  thofe 
different  indications,  always  prefcribe  irritating 
remedies,  in  order  to  quicken  the  pains.  Some 

give 
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give  decoction  of  fenna  in  glyfters,  others  in 
draughts ;  and  Mauriccau  added  to  this  beverage 
the  juice  of  a  four  orange.  Others  again  pre- 
fcribe  ipecacoanha,  to  excite  vomiting ;  and  fome 
to  keep  the  woman  {landing  or  walking  about, 
which  is  quite  as  imprudent :  for  there  is  as 
much  ignorance  in  dragging  the  woman  thus 
about  the  chamber,  when  me  is  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  as  in  tormenting  her  with  active  medi- 
cines. Time  is  almoft  always  the  bell  remedy 
in  thefe  cafes. 

808.  When  the  lingering  of  labour  proceeds 
only  from  the  weaknefs  or  exhauftment  of  the 
woman,  reft,  good  reftoratives,  a  little  wine,  or 
Other  things  of  that  kind,  will  be  found  mod 
beneficial.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  depends 
on  a  ftimiefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus ,  on  an  en- 
gorgement,  or  inflammation  of  that  v/fcus,  bleed- 
ing, warm  baths,  emollient  fomentations,  and 
diluting  drinks,  are  the  only  things  capable  of 
quickening  the  pains.  But  if  the  flownefs  of  the 
labour  is  only  the  effect:  of  the  premature  or  con- 
tinual draining  off  of  the  waters,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  rauft  wait  till  they  be  com- 
pletely evacuated ;  or  elfe  accelerate  their  iflue 
by  tearing  the  membranes  anew  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable part,  and  raifing  the  child's  head  a  lit— 
6  tie 
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tie  with  the  end  of  the  finger;  which  may  be 
eafily  done,  and  without  the  {mailed  inconve- 
nience, notwithftanding  the  fears  which  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  excite  concerning  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  procedure. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  opening  the  Membranes. 

809.  Though  the  premature  opening  of  the 
membranes  often  renders  labour  more  tedious, 
and  in  fome  refpecls  more  laborious  ;  the  fame 
inconveniences  ibmetimes  alfo  arife  from  their 
not  opening  in  proper  time  :  whence  we  fee  that 
it  would  not  be  lefs  ufeful  to  open  them  in  the 
latter  cafe,  than  to  keep  them  whole  in  the 
former,  if  we  could. 

810.  Except  in  cafes  of  flooding,  or  convul- 
fions  *2  we  ought  never  to  open  the  membranes 
before  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  be  entirely  pre- 
pared for  delivery  ;  that  is  to  fay,  till  it  be  larger 
than  a  crown  piece,  and  its  edge  fo  foft  and 
thin,  that  it  may  be  eafily  extended  farther. 
The  labour  ought  moreover  to  be  in  its  full 

*  Sec  par.  1089  and  11 11. 

force  ; 
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force  ;  which  fuppofcs  the  pains  to  be  ftrong 
and  frequent. 

8 1 1.  The  manner  of  opening  the  membranes 
Is  in  general  very  fimple.  We  advance  the  end 
£f  the  ringer  to  the  middle  of  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus^  and  wait  till  the  membranes  are  forced 
through  it,  - and  become  very  tenfe,  which  can 
only  be  during  a  pain  ;  by  pufhing  the  finger 
then,  it  paiTes  through  them.  If  we  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  the  firft  time,  we  muft  wait  for  another 
-pain,  and  try  again. 

812.  This  method  does  not  always  fucceed  : 
either  becaufe  the  membranes  are  of  a  very 
ftrong  or  of  a  very  loofe  texture  ;  or  becaufe  their 
thickeft  and  moft.  cellular  part  is  neareft  the  fin- 
ger ;  or  becaufe  the  .  child's  head  is  already  fo  en- 
gaged,  that"  the  waters  cannot  pafs  under  it,  to 
diftend  the<hag  fufficiently. 

813.  When  the  membranes  prefent  their 
thickeft  pari  at  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  or  are 
fo  ftrong  that  we  cannot  tear  them  by  the  me- 
thod recommended  above,  we  muft  begin  by 
weakening  them  in  one  point,  b.y  fcratching 
them  with  the  end  of  the  nail ;  and  afterwards 
we  may  fucceed ^more  eafily.  If  this  alfo  fail, 
we  may  open  them  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of 
common  fciftars,  which  mav  be  introduced  co- 

vered 
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vered  with  a  little  ball  of  wax,  if  neceffary,  in 
order  to  conduct  them  more  fafely.  I  muft  re- 
mark that  this  cafe  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  ftill 
more  rare,  when  it  does  happen,  for  the  pouch 
formed  by  the  membranes  not  to  be  near  enough 
to  the  vulva  to  be  feen,  and  confequently  opened 
without  fear  :  fo  that  we  may  difpenfe  with  the 
aforefaid  precaution. 

814.  When  the  pouch  remains  very  flack 
during  the  pain,  either  becaufe  the  membranes 
,are  of  a  very  foft  and  loofe  texture,  or  becaufe 
the  head,  being  very  low,  hinders  the  waters 
from  descending  fufficiently  to  fill  and  diftend 
it,  it  muft  be  torn  by  pincing  the  membranes 
between  the  ends  of  two  fingers. 

$1  y.  -^Vhether  we  ufe  the  finger  only  in  open- 
ing the  .pouch,  by  fcratching  the  membranes  to 
weaken  them,  or  otherwife  ;  or  whether  we  ufe 
fciQars,*  or  -any  other  inftrument;  we  ought  to 
take  %feat  care  not  to  a&  upon  the  child's  head, 
by  nfiftaking  a  tumour  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  which 
frequently  rifcs  in  laborious  cafes,  for  the  pouch 
in  queftion.  We  muft,  with  the  fame  care, 
av.oifj  applying  an  inftrument,  or  the  nail,  to 
the  uterus,  which  fometimes  ftill  covers  the  head, 
though  it  is  very  low  in  the  pelvis.  It  is  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  for  perfons  not  exceed- 
ingly 
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ingly  fkilful  to  be  deceived  in  this  latter  cafe, 
becaufe  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  concealed 
backward  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  covers 
the  child's  head,  becomes  at  length,  and  efpeci^ 
ally  during  the  pain,  as  fmooth  and  as  tenfe  as 
the  membranes. — See  par.  298,  and  the  obfer- 
vations  relating  to  it. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  what  is  necejfary  to  be  done  after  the  Membranes 

are  open, 

816.  The  woman  can  never  be  examined 
by  touching  more  feafonably  than  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  membranes :  whether 
to  certify  ourfelves  concerning  the  -pofition  of 
the  child,  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover 
it  before ;  or  to  obferve  whether  the  head  en- 
gages in  a  favourable  manner,  or  not :  in  order 
to  let  nature  act,  or  prevent  her  being  expofed 
to  fruitlefs  efforts,  according  to  circumftances. 

8 1 7.  As  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  fome  women 
to  bear  down  with  all  their  ftrength,  to  accele- 
rate their  delivery  ;  fo  it  is  not  lefs  advantageous 

to 
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• 

to  engage  thofe  who  are  fubjecT:  to  a  defcent  of 
the  uterus,  an  hernia,  fpitting  of  blood,  &c.  to 
moderate  thofe  fame  efforts. 

818.  To  hinder  the  defcent  of  the  uterus, 
when  there  is  any  reafon  to  fear  it,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  merely  to  engage  the  woman  not  to  bear 
down  :  the  accoucheur  muft  likewife  fupport  the 
edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  during  each  pain, 
that  it  may  not  be  pufhed  out  by  the  child's 
head  ;  which  is  apt  to  happen  when  the  edge  is 
rigid.  We  muft  likewife  be  careful  not  to  fuf- 
fer  it  to  be  dragged  along  by  the  moulders,  in 
delivering  the  trunk. 

819.  When  there  is  an  hernial  tumour,  we 
muft  endeavour  to  reduce  it ;  and  prevent  its 
return  by  a  convenient  preffure,  either  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  a  fuitable  comprefs. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  could  exert  a  like 
preffure  when  the  hernia  cannot  be  reduced,  to 
prevent  a  new  portion  of  inteftine  from  infi- 
nuating  itfelf  into  the  tumour,-  and  endangering 
a  ftrangulation :  as  I  faw  in  a  woman  who  had 
had  a  large  epiplomphalocele  nine  years,  and  who 
for  two  days  had  in  vain  exerted  the  moft  vio- 
lent efforts  for  delivery. 

820.  When  the  woman  is  much  troubled  with 
pains  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  a  folded  napkin 

Vol.  I,  E  e  may 
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may  be  palled  under  the  loins,  with  which  two 
affiftants  may  raife  her  up,  and  fupport  that  part 
during  each  pain.  This  precaution,  befides  that 
it  diminifhes  the  intenfity  of  thofe  pains,  is  often 
neceffary  in  the  laft  moments  of  labour,,  to  fa- 
vour the  exit  of  the  child.  Indeed  it  can  hardly 
be  difpenfed  with  in  thofe  women  who  are  laid 
flat,  who  have  the  breech  funk  and  hid  in  the 
bed,  and  who  want  ftrength  or  courage  to  raife 
it  up  during  the  laft  pains,  by  fupporting  them- 
felves  on  the  heels  and  moulders. 

821.  When  the  woman  is  attacked  by  the 
cramp  in  the  legs  and  thighs,  which  is  often  lefs 
fupportable  than  the  moft  violent  labour  pains, 
we  muft  endeavour  to  relieve  her,  either  by  dry 
frictions'  on  the  part  affected,  or  otherwife,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances ;  and  by  changing  the 
direction  of  the  child's  head  a  little  with  refpecT: 
to  the  facral  nerves,  which  it  always.compreffes 
more  on  one  fide  than  the  other. 

S2 2.  When  the  child's  head  begins  to  prefs 
againft  the  external  parts,  it  is  fometimes  proper 
to  prepare  them,  that  they  may  not  be  injured 
in  the  laft  moments.  Befides  fat  fubftances, 
fuch  as  lard,  &c.  which  we  are  to  apply  often, 
we  may  introduce  two  fingers  into  the  vagina,  to 
enlarge  it  bv  degrees^  as  well  as  the  vulvay  either 

by 
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by  feparating  the  fingers  in  different  directions 
fuccemvely,  or  by  premng  downward  againft 
the  perinaum.  But  this  is  only  to  be  done  in 
the  interval  of  the  pains ;  contenting  ourfelves, 
during  their  action,  with  fupporting  the  peri- 
naum with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  tearing,  and  hinder  the  head  from 
being  delivered  too  fuddenly. 

823.  Thefe  preparations  are  never  more  ne- 
celfary  than  in  a  firft  labour.  If  they  are  omit- 
ted then,  we  are  commonly  freed  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  ufmg  them  afterwards ;  becaufe  the 
perinaum  being  torn,  never  unites  perfectly,  nor 
do  the  other  parts  ever  recover  their  natural 
tone. 

824.  When  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the 
head  is  engaged  in  the  vulva,  as  in  a  kind  of 
crown,  if  the  fourchette  is  not  too  much  diftend- 
ed,  we  may  permit  the  woman  to  indulge  her 
inclination  to  bear  down  ;  and  during  that  time, 
without  however  difcontinuing  to  fupport  the 
perinaum,  we  may  favour  the  exit  of  the  head, 
by  preffing  againft  it  underneath,  and  near  the 
anus  of  the  woman,  as  it  were  to  oblige  it  to  af- 
cend  towards  the  mom  veneris. 

825.  The  vulgar  think  that  at  this  time  the 
accoucheur  takes  the  child  by  the  ears  to  pull  it. 

Ee  2  towards 
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towards  him.  If  it  is  ridiculous  to  believe  k,  h 
would  be  much  more  fo  to  propofe  it,  as  ha3 
been  done  on  another  oecafion.  It  would  not 
anfwer  any  better  to  attempt  to  infinuate  the 
hands  on  each  fide  the  head,  in  order  to  grafp 
it ;  or  to  introduce  the  fingers  into  the  anus  of 
the  woman,  to  prefs  it  from  behind  forward,,  and 
force  it  out. 

826.  The  head  being  almoft  delivered,  we 
finifh  its  difengagement  by  raifing  it  more  and 
more  towards  the  -pules  j  or  by  infinuating  one 
of  the  fore  fingers  under  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
lower  jaw.  We  then  turn  the  face  towards  one 
of  the  woman's  thighs,  but  obferving  that  it  be 
towards  that  to  which  it  tends  of  itfelf.  After- 
wards we  examine  the  fituation  of  the  moulders 
with  refpe£t  to  the  inferior  Jirait :  and  pufh  one 
of  them  towards  the  facrutn,  and  bring  the  other 
under  the  pubesy  if  they  are  not  placed  fo  na- 
turally. We  then  deliver  them,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  body,  by  pulling  gently  and  cau- 
tioufly  at  the  head ;  while  the  mother,  on  her 
fide,  does  what  {he  can  to  expel  it. 

827.  We  muft  never  attempt  to  pull  with  any 
confiderable  force  at  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
child,  with  a  view  to  extract,  the  trunk,  when  the 
breadth  of  the  fhoulders  obftructs  its  progrefs  ; 

\  for 
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for  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  fuch 
efforts.  In  that  cafe,  we  rauft  introduce  the  fore 
finger  of  each  hand  into  the  axilla?,  in  order  to 
pull  with  them,  after  the  manner  of  hooks ;  and, 
if  that  be  not  fufficient,  we  apply  lacs,  or  the 
blunt  hooks  which  terminate  the  handles  of  the 
French  forceps,  or  fome  other  fimilar  inftru- 
ment :  but  thefe  cafes  are  fo  extraordinary,  that 
an  accoucheur  in  great  practice,  and  properly 
Ikilled,  would  not  perhaps  meet  with  it  four 
times  in  his  life. 

828.  When  the  moulders  do  not  come  along 
eafily,  we  muft  always  begin  by  making  them 
take  the  fituation  above  mentioned ;  for  even  the 
fmalleft  cannot  be  delivered  tranfverfely  without 
extreme  difficulty  -3  as  is  very  eafy  tQ  compre- 
hend. 


SECTION  VII. 

Particular  Precautions  relative  to  each  Poftion  of 
the  Head,  or  to  other  Circumjlances  which  fome- 
times  render  Natural  Labour  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult. 

829.  Circumstances,  which  would  be  too 
long  to  detail  here,  may  add  to  the  natural  dif- 

E  e  3  ficulties 
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ficulties  of  labour,  »by  obftru&ing  more  or  lefs 
the  pivot-like  motion,  by  which  the  occiput  or 
forehead  place  themfelves  oppofite  to  the  arch  of 
the  pubes,  when  the  head  has  engaged  diago- 
nally in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  We  may  then 
prevent  fome  difficulties  to  the  woman,  by  fea- 
fonably  favouring  this  rotatory  motion;  and  may 
often  fliorten  the  work  of  nature  confiderably, 
fuppofing  her  able  to  accomplifh  it. 

830.  "When  the  head  prefents  in  the  third 
pofition,  which  is  not  very  frequent,  if  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  is  a  little  narrow  from  pubis  to  fa~ 
crum,  we  ought  to  advance  the  hand,  or  fome  of 
the  fingers  only,  to  the  entrance  of  the  uterus^  to 
turn  away  the  occiput  from  over  the  jymphyjis  of 
the  pubes,  and  direct  it  towards  one  of  the  aceta- 
bula :  which  is  generally  pretty  eafily  executed 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  membranes. 
This  precaution  may  fpare  the  woman  the  pains 
of  a  much  longer  labour  than  when  the  head 
prefents  in  the  firft  or  fecond  pofition ;  and 
which,  after  all,  might  fometimes  be  fruitlefs. 
•'  831.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  pofitions  of  the 
head,  we  ought  alfo  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
occiput  towards  one  of  the  acetabula ;  that  it  may 
afterwards  turn  under  the  arch  of  the  pubest  in- 
ftead  of  going  towards  the  curve  of  the  facrum. 

By 
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By  thus  directing  the  back  of  the  head,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  engages  in  either  of  thefe  pofitions, 
we  often  only  favour  the  efforts  of  nature,  which 
tend  to  make  it  take  that  courfe :  but  fometimes 
alfo  we,  as  it  were,  prefcribe  laws  to  her;  and  the 
facility  of  the  delivery  is  the  work  of  art. 

832.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  could  in 
the  fame  manner  change  the  fixth  poiition  of 
the  head,  and  reduce  it  to  one  of  the  two  firft ; 
but  we  muft  not  hope  to  accomplifh  that,  even 
if  we  pafs  the  hand  into  the  uterus  at  the  inftant 
of  opening  the  membranes ;  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  child's  body  turn  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  head :  ftill  lefs  can  we  do 
it  when  the  waters  have  been  a  long  time  eva- 
cuated, and  the  head  is  already  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis :  we  could  not  at  this  time  carry  the 
face  downward,  but  by  making  it  pafs  round 
half  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis ;  and  that 
motion,  which  would  be  entirely  at  the  expence 
of  the  neck,  the  trunk  being  fixed,  and  clofely 
embraced  by  the  uterus,  would  be  of  the  moft 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  child. 

833.  In  the  heft  pofitions,  as  well  as  fin  the 
others,  the  head  fometimes  engages  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  forehead  defcends  more  than 
the  occiput^  fo  that  the  head  prefents  the  whole 

E  e  4  length 
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length  of  its  greater!:  diameter  to  the  inferior 
Jjtrait\  which  generally  produces  infurmountable 
ebftacles  to  its  exit.  It  is  eafy  to  prevent  thefe 
obftacles,  by  changing  the  fituation  of  the  uterus 
betimes,  and  by  fupporting  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  a  little,  to  oblige  the  occiput  to  defcend.  I 
Ihall  treat  more  amply  in  the  fequel  of  what 
muft  be  done  in  this  circumftance. — See  par. 
1278  to  par.  1287  inclufively. 

834.  It  is  very  common  to  fee  a  child  come 
with  the  umbilical  cord  twilled  round  its  neck  ; 
and  this  difpofition,  though  it  does  not  produce 
thofe  obftacles  to  the  exit,  of  the  head,  which 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  it,  yet  re- 
quires fome  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
coucheur :  but  they  do  not  become  necelfary 
till  the  head  is  without ;  that,  in  difengaging  the 
trunk,  the  umbilicus,  already  ftretched,  may  not  be 
torn,  nor  the  placenta  dragged  along  at  the  fame 
time. 

835.  Some  authors  have  recommended,  in 
order  to  avoid  tearing  the  umbilicus,  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  the  trunk,  and  hinder 
the  placenta  from  being  dragged  along  with  it, 
to  unlwift  the  cord,  by  making  it  pafs  as  many 
times  over  the  head  as  there  are  turns  on  the 
neck  5  or  elfe  to  keep  the  head  on  one  fide 

■  againft 
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againft  the  vulva,  and  deliver  the  trunk  by  bend- 
ing it  as  it  comes  along.  But  if  we  find  any 
difficulty  in  obeying  thefe  precepts,  we  muft  cut 
the  cord,  and  efpecially  when  the  child's  face  is 
fwelled,  or  livid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effe&s 
of  a  longer  ftrangulation. 

836.  I  mall  in  the  fequel  detail  the  particular 
indications  prefented  by  the  other  fpecies  of  na- 
tural labour;  as  well  as  the  various  circumftances 
which,  by  complicating  them,  often  render  them 
preternatural. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Management  of  the  new-bom  Child. 

837.  ThE  child  muft  be  treated  differently, 
according  to  its  ftate  and  condition  at  the  time 
pf  birth. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  ufual  Method  of  treating  a  new-born  healthy 

Child. 

838.  As  foon  as  the  .child  is  born,  we  lay  it 
tranfverfely,  between  its  mother's  legs,  and  fo 
near  to  her  that  the  cord  may  not  be  ftretched ; 
and  then  turn  it  on  one  of  its  fides,  that  the 
blood  and  waters  which  drain  from  the  uterus 
may  not  fall  into  its  mouth. 

839.  Some  accoucheurs  are  accuftomed  to 
leave  the  child  in  that  ftate  feveral  minutes,  and 
even  longer,  without  meddling  with  the  cord; 
only  taking  care  to  lift  up  the  coverings  a  little, 
that  it  may  breathe  :  while  many  others  fcarcely 

7  give 
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give  themfelves  time  to  tie  and  cut  the  cord, 
before  they  remove  it  from  its  mother. 

840.  In  fad,  we  ought  to  leave  it  as  fhort  a 
time  as  poffible  under  the  clothes  ;  becaufe  there 
it  can  only  refpire  a  moift  and  impure  air,  al- 
ways too  much  rarefied,  and  often  infected  with 
animal  vapours  which  rife  from  excrements  and* 
urine  which  the  woman  difcharges  involuntarily 
in  the  laft  moments  of  labour ;  very  different 
from  that  pure  and  temperate  air,  which  its  de- 
licate organs  require. 

841.  The  cuftom  of  making  two  ligatures 
on  the  cord,  feems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  art 
itfelf.  The  fear  of  a  dangerous  hemorrhage, 
from  having  feen  a  few  drops  of  blood  diftil. 
from  the  divided  veflels,  rather  than  any  real 
haemorrhage,  feems  to  have  eftablifhed  it.  One 
could  not  even  now  fpeak  againft  this  cuftom, 
without  a  rilk  of  being  accufed  of  ignorance 
and  unikilfulnefs;  fo  much  has  it  been  refpecled 
in  all  ages. 

842.  Thefe  ligatures  do  not  however  feem 
eftentially  neceffary,  when  things  are  in  the  na- 
tural order  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  in 
fact,  that  they  are  not  fo,  fince  the  veifels  of  the 
cord,  cut  a  few  inches  from  the  umbilicus,  dis- 
charge from  both  ends  but  half  an  ounce  or 

an 
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an  ounce  of  blood,  at  the  moft,  and  often  lefs, 
and  then  it  ftops  of  itfelf.  Thefe  ligatures  are 
not  only  ufelefs  in  th^  firft  moments,  but  may 
alfo  become  hurtful. 

843.  That  which  is  made  on  the  portion  of  th« 
cord  next  the  umbilicus^  always  injurious  to  ple- 
thoric children,  whofe  birth,  more  or  lefs  labori- 
ous, has  occafioned  fanguine  conge ftions  in  the 
principal  vifcera,  is  much  more  fo  to  thofe  who 
are  born  in  a  ftate  of  apoplexy,  with  the  face 
fwelled  and  livid,  and  with  univerfal  marks  of 
exceffive  repletion  ;  for  it  feldom  fails  to  con- 
firm their  fate,  by  oppofing  the  evacuation 
which  it  is  then  fo  important  to  procure  by  the 
cord. 

844.  This  fame  ligature,  dangerous  in  thofe 
circumftances,  and,  befides,  always  ufelefs  in  the 
firft  moments,  may  become  very  necefTary  af- 
terwards ;  for  fome  children  have  perifhed  by 
an  haemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord,  the 
ligature  on  which  had  been  badly  made ;  and 
others  have  been  extremely  weakened  by  a  lofs 
of  blood  which  has  happened  one  or  two  days 
after  their  birth.  Since  the  blood  may  retake  its 
courfe  in  the  umbilical  veffels,  though  it  had 
ceafed  to  flow  in  them  for  fome  minutes,  and 
even  hours,  or  longer ;  and  we  cannot  remove 

every 
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every  thing  from  children  which  might  deter- 
mine it  to  take  its  former  route,  we  ought  to 
tie  the  umbilical  cord,  and  do  it  carefully. 

845.  To  make  this  ligature,  we  take  five  or 
fix  threads  together  ;  and  make  a  circular  round 
the  cord,  which  we  tie  with  a  fingle  knot ; 
then  a  fecond  and  third  turn,  and  fix  them 
with  two  knots :  taking  care  that  the  ligature 
be  tight  enough  to  relift  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood,  in  cafe  of  need.  When  the  cord  is  fat; 
and,  as  it  were,  cedematous,  it  is  better  to  make 
two  ligatures,  at  five  or  fix  lines  diftance,  than 
one ;  becaufe  the  firft,  though  apparently  very 
tight,  does  not  always  obliterate  the  veffels,  and 
may  be  very  flack  when  the  cellular  tiffue  of 
the  cord  comes  to  fhrink  :  which  would  permit 
the  blood  to  pafs  freely  under  it,  if  any  caufe 
fhould  determine  it  anew  towards  that  part. 

846.  Some  accoucheurs  have  recommended, 
before  we  tie  the  cord,  to  exprefs  the  little  blood 
it  contains,  as  well  as  a  part  of  that  yellowifh 
and  mucous  humour,  of  which  the  cellular  tif- 
fue is  full ;  a  futile  precaution,  but  what  many 
people  oblige  us  to  do,  becaufe  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  feeds  of  many  difeafes 
exift  in  that  humour,  or  arife  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  tire  fmall  quantity  of  blood  which 

may 
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may  be  thus  expreffed  from  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels. 

847.  It  is  the  cuftom  to  tie  the  cord  at  about 
two  inches  from  the  umbilicus :  we  muft  com- 
ply with  that  cuftom,  becaufe  the  vulgar  ima- 
gine that  the  navel  is  funk  deeper,  or  projects 
farther,  according  as  the  ligature  has  been  made 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  belly,  and  that  the 
child  therefore  becomes  more  or  lefs  expofed 
to  an  umbilical  hernia ;  though  the  accoucheur 
ought  to  think  differently.  The  cord  never 
falls  off  at  the  part  tied,  but  always  at  the  circle 
formed  by  the  epidermis,  or  Ikin  of  the  child, 
though  we  cannot  clearly  account  for  it.  The 
cicatrix  of  the  umbilicus  is  more  falient,  or  funk, 
according  as  the  teguments  of  the  child  advance 
more  or  lefs  on  the  cord  :  but  the  difpofition 
to  hernia  is  foreign  to  all  thefe  things ;  it  de- 
pends on  the  natural  weaknefs  of  the  ring,  and 
on  the  little  care  taken  to  fupport  that  part  in 
the  fiift  months  after  birth. 

848.  The  ligature  which  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  blood  from  the  mother,  by  the 
umbilical  vein,  is  not  only  ufelefs,  as  has  been 
already  faid ;  but,  by  oppofing  the  depletion  of 
the  'placenta,  it  may  in  many  cafes  render  the 
delivery  of  it  a  little  more  difficult.    We  ought 

never 
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never  to  make  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  eflfentially  ne- 
ceffary  in  any  cafe :  that  is  the  practice  I  have 
always  followed,  and  taught ;  and  Smellie  knew 
and  declared  all  the  advantages  of  it  a  long  time 
before. 

849.  This  ligature  would  not  have  been  more 
advantageous  in  thofe  women,  who,  according 
to  fome  authors,  have  loft  feveral  quarts  of  blood 
by  the  umbilical  vein,  and  as  I  believe  may  hap- 
pen. The  ligature,  in  thofe  cafes,  .by  oppofmg 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  umbilical  vein,  would 
occaiion  an  engorgement  of  the  whole  fyftem  of 
the  placenta,  an  extraordinary  fwelling  of  its 
mafs,  and  its  detachment  from  the  uterus  ;  and 
confequently  a  flooding,  whofe  violence  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  atony  which  then  affects- 
the  uterus.  The  inactivity  of  the  uterus  in 
thofe  cafes  prefented  a  very  different  indication : 
that  vifcus  ought  to  have  been  made  to  con- 
tract, and  the  torpor  of  its  fibres  diflipated ;  the 
haemorrhage  would  then  have  {topped  without 
a  ligature,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  flooding 
ceafes  after  delivering  the  after-birth,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  uterus  leflens  its  bulk.  Experience 
has  many" times  proved  to  me  the  truth  of  this 
affertion,  and  enabled  me  to  difplay  it  in  the 
clcareft  light  to  the  eyes  of  my  pupils. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  ^treatment  of  a  Child  born  in  a  Morbid 

State. 

850.  Some  children  are  born  in  a  ftate  of 
apoplexy  ;  others  in  a  ftate  of  afphixy,  or  appa- 
rently dead  ;  and  fome  come  fo  weak,  that  we 
fcarcely  dare  flatter  ourfelves  we  mall  be  able  to 
revive  them. 

851.  The  fedion  of  the  cord,  on  account  of 
the  depletion  it  procures,  is  the  moft  efficacious 
afliftance  we  can  give  to  thofe  born  in  a  ftate  of 
apoplexy ;  and  it  would  not  be  lefs  dangerous, 
to  thofe  children,  to  leave  the  cord  whole  than, 
to  tie  it. 

852.  The  vital  powers  are  fometimes  fo 
weakened  in  thefe  cafes,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
we  obtain  a  few  drops  of  blood  by  the  feclion  of 
the  umbilical  cord  ;  which  cannot  be  fufficient 
to  fave  the  life  of  the  child.  We  muft  then 
endeavour  to  procure  a  greater  difcharge  by 
preffing  the  belly  gently,  and  alternately.  "We 
often  cannot  obtain  the  difcharge  neceffary  to 
unload  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  make  the 
tumefaction  and  lividity  of  the  face  difappear, 

without 
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Without  plunging  the  child  up  to  the  arm-pits 
into  a  bath  more  than  warm,  and  rendered  -fti* 
•  rnulant  by  the  addition  of  fome  fpirituous  liquor, 
as  wine,  brandy,  or  even  vinegar. 

853.  By  this  means  we  awaken  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart,  ready  to  be  extinguimed,  ex- 
cite its  contractions,  and  quicken  them  fo  far,  that 
we  foon  fee  its  pulfations  re-appear,  thofe  of  the 
arteries  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  carotids  t  though 
they  had  ceafed  for  fome  minutes ;  and  the 
blood  which  fell  by  drops  from  the  umbilical 
arteries,  prefently  flows  by  {tarts,  and  to  a 
confiderable  diftance.  I  have  obferved  all  thefe 
effects  in  children  who  were  born  in  a  ftate  of 
the  moft  complete  afphixy,  and  had  been  already 

,  abandoned  as  dead,  after  a  few  fruitlefs  attempts. 
One  of  thefe  children  gave  but  very  uncertain 
figns  of  life  half  an  hour  after  its  birth,  and  did 
not  fhew  any  politive  ones  till  more  than  an 
hour  j  for  we  cannot  regard  as  fuch,  the  ofcil- 
lations  excited  by  the  heat  and  activity  of  the 
bath  * 

854.  Having  brought  thefe  children  into  a 
free  and  temperate  air,  whether  we  keep  them 

*  I  have  collected  fome  {very  interefting  obfervations  on 
this  fubjecl,  which  cannot  have  a  place  here,  on  account  of 
the  limits  which  I  have  prefcrihed  myfelf. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  in 
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in  the  bath  I  have  juft  prefcribed,  or  not,  as 
may  be  thought  proper,  their  mouths  muft  be 
cleanfed  from  the  flime  which  often  fills  them  ; 
and  then  we  procure  them  a  kind  of  artificial 
refpiration,  by  blowing  repeatedly  into  their 
mouths  while  we  clofe  the  noftrils  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  as  often  prefiing  their 
breafts,  but  very  cautioufly.  We  may  alfo  irri- 
tate the  membrane  of  the  nofe  with  a  feather, 
or  bring  a  little  volatile  alkali  near  it ;  or  rub 
the  regions  of  the  temples,  fpine,  and  heart,  with 
cloths  dipped  in  fome  fpirituous  liquor. 

855.  Thefe  latter  means  muft  be  ufed  ftill 
more  liberally  to  children  born  pale  and  dis- 
coloured, with  the  limbs  flaccid,  and  who  appear 
to  be  in  that  middle  ftate  between  life  and  death, 
known  by  the  name  of  afphixy,  than  to  thofe 
in  an  apoplexy. 

856.  Dry  frictions  with  hot  cloths,  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  fpine,  and  the  blowing  the 
fmoak  of  paper  into  the  anus,  muft  not  be  ne- 
glected. Brufhing  the  foles  of  the  feet,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  back,  fwiftly,  but 
lightly,  with  a  flefh  brufh,  is  perhaps  the  moft 
efficacious  means  of  awakening  the  principle  of 
life  in  this  fort  of  children.  We  may  advan- 
tngeoufly  pour  one  or  two  drops  of  volatile  al- 

3  kali, 
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kali,  mixed  with  a  tea-fpoonful  of  water,  into 
their  mouths.  If  that  cannot  be  got,  we  may 
put  a  bruifed  onion  or  garliek  under  their 
nofe. 

857.  Some  children,  to  whom  thefe  means 
had  been  adminiftered  too  fparingly,  or  who 
perhaps  had  been  deprived  of  them  becaufe  they 
were  thought  dead,  have  been  taken  alive  fe- 
veral  hours  afterwards  from  under  the  clothes* 
where  they  had  been  already,  as  it  were,  buried; 
which  makes  it  probable  that  many  others  might 
have  been  faved,  had  the  proper  means  been 
diligently  ufed. 

858.  It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  keep 
children,  born  fo  weak  as  to  give  little  hope  of 
living,  fome  time  clofe  to  the  mother,  and  with- 
out cutting  the  umbilical  cord.  This  precaution 
is  not  only  ufelefs,  but  may  be  hurtful  to  the 
child.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the 
veffels  of  the  uterus,  into  thofe  of  the  placenta^ 
and  vice  verfa,  no  longer  going  on,  and  th'at  in 
the  cord  being  almoft  extinguimed,  the  child 
cannot  tye  revivified  by  the  mother,  as  fome 
have  thought.  She  can  communicate  but  very 
little  heat  to  it,  which  may  be  much  more  ea- 
fily  and  certainly  procured  another  way :  the 
child,  by  this  pretended  help,  is  deprived  of  that 

V  f  2  which 
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which  would  be  more  real  and  efficacious,  and 
which  cannot  be  adminiftered  till  it  be  removed 
from  the  mother. 

859.  As  foon  as  the  pulfation  ceafes  in  the 
cord,  it  ought  to  be  cut :  the  ligature  is  at 
that  inftant  ufelefs,  becaufe  there  is  no  blood 
flows.  After  taking  the  child  from  under  the 
clothes,  it  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  treated  as 
directed  in  par.  852  and  following.  We  may 
alfo  bathe  it  in  warm  water,  mixed  with  wine ; 
but  it  muft  never  be  plunged  into  brandy  alone, 
or  into  ftrong  wines,  &c.  I  have  feen  children 
who  have  narrowly  efcaped  being  victims  to 
the  credulity  of  their  parents  concerning  the 
virtues  of  thefe  baths  :  fome  have  been  threa- 
tened with  convulfions  ;  and  others  have  been 
taken  out  with  the  face  tumefied  and  livid,  and 
as  in  a  ftate  of  apoplexy.  I  faw  one  whofe 
whole  body  was  covered  with  little  red  fpots 
like  flea-bites,  the  greater  part  of  which  ulcer- 
ated the  next  day :  it  lived  eight  days  in  that 
ftate. 

860.  After  natural  labours  which  have  been 
difficult  and  very  long,  whether  on  account  of 
the  narrownefs  of  the  fir  alts  of  the  pelvis  y  or  the 
refiftance  of  the  foft  parts,  children  are  born 
with  a  tumour  more  or  lefs  voluminous,  and 

commonly 
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commonly  pretty  foft,  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  a  little  backward ;  the  cranium  itfelf  is 
lengthened,  or  undergoes  other  changes  which 
make  it  appear  deformed  ;  fometimes  alfo  the 
bones  are  deprefTed  in  certain  places,  or  even 
fractured,  and  the  fragments  funk  in  on  the 
brain. 

861.  When  the  tumour  of  the  hairy  fcalp  is 
merely  cedematous,  it  diffipates  eafily  in  a  fhort 
time  :  it  is  fufficient  to  foment  it  with  wine, 
with  fait  and  water,  or  any  vulnerary  infufion. 
This  tumour  is  more  difficultly  refolved  when 
it  is  fanguine;  and  efpecially  when  the  blood  is 
extravafated  under  the  pericranium^  or  under  the 
teguments,  and  is  there  coagulated,  as  I  have 
often  feen ;  we  are  obliged  to  open  this  fpecies 
of  tumour.  If  the  confequences  of  it  are  fimple 
when  the  blood  is  only  extravafated  under  the 
teguments,  it  is  not  fo  when  thefe  tumours  are 
feated  on  the  cranium  itfelf,  and  the  bones  are 
found  bare  after  the  incifion  ;  which  is  the  raoft 
ufual  cafe. 

862.  The  people  imagine  that  the  accou- 
cheur ought  to  prefs  and  mould  the  child's 
head,  to  reftore  it  to  its  natural  form,  which  it 
feems  to  have  loft  in  delivery ;  and  many  ma- 

F  f  3  trons 
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trons  are  ftill  of  the  fame  opinion.  Though 
fuch  preflure,  methodically  made,  is  no  way 
dangerous  to  the  child,  yet  I  think  it  is  better 
to  profcribe  it  entirely  ;  for  the  head  foon  re- 
covers its  natural  form  of  itfelf.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  a  fracture,  with  depreflion,  that 
we  need  pay  any  attention  to  it;  but  then  it  is 
much  lefs  on  account  of  the  deformity  of  the 
head,  than  of  the  accidents  which  depend  on 
the  fracture  and  depreflion  of  the  bortes.  This 
cafe  requires  the  aid  of  a  fkilful  furgeon,  and 
not  of  a  midwife. 

863.  After  a  preternatural  and  laborious  la- 
bour, the  accoucheur  has  fometimes  a  fracture 
or  luxation  to  reduce  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  al- 
ways, notwithstanding  the  molt  exact  precau- 
tions, free  the  child  from  thofe  accidents  :  he 
ought  therefore  to  examine  it  well  before  he 
leave  it  to  the  nurfe. 

864.  The  child  may  be  born  with  fome  de- 
fects of  conformation  which  require  to  be  cor- 
rected inftantly ;  becaufe  fome  may  obftruct 
refpiration,  others  fudion,  deglutition,  or  the 
ejection  of  the  urine  and  excrements.  Happy 
would  it  be  if  art  were  never  at  a  lofs  on  thefe 
accounts!  The  detail  of  all  thefe  things  belongs 

more 
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more  properly  to  a  treatife  on  furgery,  or  on  the 
difeafes  of  children,  than  to  one  that  profeffcs 
to  fpeak  only  of  the  operations  which  relate  to 
midwifery. 


SECTION  III. 

Sequel  of  the  ^treatment  of  Healthy  Children. 

865.  After  having  attended  to  the  preffing 
indications  refpecYing  the  mother,  having  de- 
livered the  after-birth,  and  put  her  into  a  con- 
dition to  pafs  a  few  feconds  on  the  couch,  the 
accoucheur  mult  again  attend  to  the  child.  He 
ought  to  prefide  at  the  dreffing,  in  order  to 
forbid  every  thing  that  may  be  hurtful ;  and 
fhould  prefcribe  the  method  of  managing  the 
child  in  the  fir  ft  periods. 

866.  Almoft  all  children  are  covered  with  a 
greafy  vifcous  flime,  which  muft  be  removed, 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs,  but  alfo  ta 
facilitate  the  tranfpiration,  which  it  greatly  ob- 
ftructs.  It  muft  be  carefully  cleanfed  from  the 
arm-pits,  the  folds  of  the  groins,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  in  girls,  where  this  flime  is  more 
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abundant,  and  more  apt  to  corrupt,  and  produce 
excoriations. 

867.  In  order  to  cleanfe  the  Hun  eafily,  and 
free  it  from  this  glutinous  flime,  we  muft  be- 
gin by  moiftening  it  with  a  little  oil  or  butter, 
to  render  it  more  fluid  and  lefs  vifcous  ;  after- 
wards, it  may  be  w(iped  off  lightly  with  foft 
linen.  If  we  do  not  firfl  moiften  it  thus,  being 
obliged  to  rub  harder,  we  irritate  and  inflame 
the  fkin,  fo  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  eryfrpe- 
latous  in  thofe  places.  The  child  is  afterwards 
to  be  warned  with  warm  water,  and  a  little 
wine  ;  or  it  may  be  bathed,  if  thought  proper  : 
but  we  ought  never,  at  this  early  period,  to 
plunge  it  into  cold  water,  becaufe  the  effects  of 
it  might  be  very  dilagreeable. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Manner  of  drejjing  New-bom  Children. 

868.  Every  nation  has  a  different  method 
of  clothing  and  dreffing  a  new-born  child  5 
but  there  cannot  be  any  thing  contrived  more 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  nature,  than  th<* 
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drefs  fo  long  fince  adopted  among  us,  and  un* 
happily  too  much  known  in  moft  of  our  pro-* 
winces. 

869.  Of  all  the  parts  which  compofe  this' 
drefs,  none  appears  more  neceffary  than  the  lit- 
tle bandage  which  is  put  round  the  child's  belly; 
whether  to  fupport  the  end  of  the  cord  till  it 
fall  off,  or  prevent  an  umbilical  hernia,  till  the 
ring  be  fufficiently  contracted  to  oppofe  it  by 
itfelf. 

870.  At  firft,  this  bandage  muft  be  made  of 
three  compreffes ;  that  is  to  fay,  two  of  a  few 
inches  fquare,  and  another  long  enough  to  go 
round  the  body.  In  the  middk  of  one  of  the 
former  we  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive 
the  cord,  and  flit  it  downward  from  that  hole, 
fo  that  it  may  have  two  ends.  We  anoint  this 
comprefs,  near  the  hole,  on  both  fides,  with  a 
little  butter,  that  it  may  not  flick  to  the  umbili- 
cus, nor  to  the  cord  ;  and  that  we  may  change  it, 
when  needful,  without  pulling  and  tearing  the 
velfels,  before  the  time  of  their  perfect  oblitera- 
tion. This  comprefs  being  placed  on  the  belly, 
we  pafs  the  cord  into  the  notch,  turning  it  up- 
ward and  towards  the  left  fide,  and  then  crofs 
the  two  ends  underneath  ;  fo  that  the  fkin  of 
the  belly,  which  advances  on  the  cord,  may  not 
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appear,  nor  the  umbilicus  be  ftretched.  We 
place  the  fecond  comprefs  over  the  firft  ;  and 
fecure  all  with  the  third,  with  which  we  make 
a  circular  round  the  body,  moderately  tight. 

871.  Although  the  cord  falls  off  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  umbilicus  is  ufually 
cicatrifed  by  the  eighth  at  fartheft,  it  is  very 
ufeful  to  continue  this  little  bandage  a  few 
weeks  longer.  But  the  firft  comprefs  may  be 
made  a  little  fmaller  and  thicker,  in  order  that 
the  preffpre  may  be  made  more  exactly  on  the 
umbilical  ring,  and  the  propofed  views  be  ac- 
complifhed :  but  it  njuft  no  longer  be  open  in 
the  middle  as  at'firft. 

872.  I  have  feen  the  cord  fall  off  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  umbilicus  as  well 
cicatrifed  the  fecond  day,  as  it  ufually  is  after 
fome  weeks.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that 
children  have  been  born  with  the  umbilicus  per- 
fectly cicatrifed  :  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  of  that,  as  well  as  of  many  other  affertions, 
till  we  fee  it  happen  again.  Though  the  cord 
fometimes  dries,  and  falls  off  very  early,  at  other 
times  it  does  not  happen  till  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day  ;  and  the  umbilicus  is  not  well  cicatrifed  for 
many  months. 

873.  We  cannot  too  long  continue  the  ufe 

of 
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of  the  little  bandage,  recommended  at  the  latter 
end  of  par.  871,  after  the  cord  has  fallen  off.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  an  umbilical  hernia^ 
to  which  all  children  have  a  natural  difpofition, 
on  account  of  the  dilatation  and  weaknefs  of  the 
ring.  This,  fpecies  of  hernia  is  as  often  the  ef- 
fect of  the  negligence  of  nurfes  in  not  ufing 
this  little  bandage,  as  of  a  pre-difpofing  vice  in 
the  conftitution.  We  muft  however  allow  that 
fome  children  are  born  with  an  exomphalos  ;  I 
have  in  my  collection  a  fatus  of  three  months 
and  an  half  with  a  very  confiderable  one,  re- 
latively to  the  fize  of  the  body.  • 

874.  The  child  ought  to  be  drefTed  as "fimply 
as  poffible,  and  wrapped  up  no  more  than  the 
feafon  and  cleanlinefs  require.  The  head  ought 
to  be  covered  only  with  a  biggin  and  cap  ;  the 
bread  and  arms  with  a  little  mirt,  and  waiftcoat; 
the  reft  of  the  body,  from  the  arm-pits  to  the 
feet,  firft  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  with  one 
of  cotton  or  woollen,  the  furplus  of  which  may 
be  turned  up  before,  and  the  whole  fecured  with 
pins,  and  not  with  bands. 

875.  It  is  the  intereft  of  nurfes  to  keep  their 
children  fcrupuloufly  clean.  It  is  only  by 
changing  their  clouts  as  foon  as  they  are  fouled, 
and  by  cleanfing  the  breech  and  its  environs 
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every  time  with  warm  water,  for  the  applica-* 
Hon  of  which  a  fponge  is  extremely  ufeful, 
that  they  can  be  preferved  from  thofe  inflam- 
mations and  excoriations,  wmich  keep  them  in 
continual  pain,  and  difturb  the  nurfes  as  much 
as  the  unhappy  children. 

876..  The  child  is  ufually  laid  in  a  little  baf- 
ket  o-r  cradle.,  over  which  ribbands  are  crofted, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  out,  when  it  becomes 
a  little  ftronger. 

£77.  The  practice  of  rocking  children  is 
©ften  vsry  pernicious  to  them^  on  account  of 
the  derangements  which  thofe  repeated  concuf-r 
lions  may  produce  in  their  feeble  organization. 
Nurfes  would  undoubtedly  leave  off  this  cuftom, 
notwkhftanding  the  feeming  advantage  of  it,  if 
they  could  be  convinced  that  the  fleep  they  pro- 
cure to  their  nurflings  by  this  means,  is  rather 
a  ftate  of  comatofe  ftupor,  than  of  quiet  re- 
pofe. 

878.  The  choice  of  air  proper  for  a  new- 
torn  child,  is  not  lefs  important  than  that  of  its 
aliments,  and  other  things  which  furround  it. 
Its  chamber  ought  to  be  in  an  airy  ikuation, 
and  not  too  clofe,  that  the  air  may  preferve  the 
neceflliry  falubrity.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  as  far 
as  poflible  from  noife,  that  the  child  may  lleep 

quietly^ 
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tjuietly,  and  not  be  waked  with  a  ftart.  It  h 
not  lefs  eflential  that  it  fhould  be  laid  oppofite 
the  light ;  which  is  the  moft  effedual  way  to 
preferve  it  from  fquinting. 

879.  The  child  may  do  without  nourimment 
the  firft  day ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to  continue 
that  fevere  regimen  longer.  In  the  mean  time^ 
it  may  be  made  to  fwallow  from  time  to  time 
a  few  fpoonsful  of  water,  fweetened  with  fligar 
or  honey,  in  order  to  dilute  the  meconium^  and 
favour  its  evacuation.  Many  people  alfo  make 
them  take  oil  of  almonds  and  fyrup  of  chicory, 
to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  with  intent  to  purge 
them. 

880.  Gentle  purgatives  are  very  ufeful;  but  I 
prefer  the  fyrup  without  the  oil,  with  about 
twice  its  quantity  of  water,  to  render  it  more 
fluid.  Oil  of  almonds  is  not  fo  convenient, 
except  the  child  be  troubled  with  the  colic. 
After  having  evacuated  the  meconium,  we  con- 
tinue the  ufe  of  the  fyrup,  but  in  fmaller  dofes, 
till  that  yellewnefs,  which  frequently  appears  on 
the  fkin  in  the  firft  days,  be  entirely  diflipated. 

881.  It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion,  that  chil- 
dren fuckled  by  their  mother  have  lefs  need  of 
thefe  aids  than  others;  becaufe  the  firft  milk, 
palled  cokjirum,  being  more  ferous  than  any 

that 
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that  could  be  procured  them,  fufhciently  fulfils 
the  fame  indications.  If  this  opinion  were 
founded,  it  would  perhaps  be  eafy  to  give  the 
fame  qualities  to  the  milk  of  the  nurfe,  by  con- 
fining her  to  a  proper  regimen.  But  is  it  really 
becaufe  the  milk  is  more  ferous  that  it  feems 
to  purge  the  child  at  firft  ?  Or  may.  that  evacu- 
ation be  provoked  by  other  caufes  ? 

882.  Suppofing  the  milk  to  be  more  ferous 
in  the  firft  days  than  afterwards-— which  does 
not  always  happen,  fince  we  fometimes  fee  it 
at  that  time  loaded  with  a  thick  fat  fubftance^ 
and  of  a  yellowifh  colour — could  the  child  take 
enough  of  it  to  dilute  the  meconium,  and  foli- 
cit  the  inteftinal  canal  to  expel  it  ?  If  the  milk 
is  more  purgative  at  firft  than  afterwards,  it  is 
only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that  fat  part 
which  it  contains.  It  is  not  the  quantity  which 
the  child  fucks  that  purges  it  ;  for  it  often  can- 
not extract  a  fingle  drop.  It  is  the  efforts  of 
fuction  which  procure  that  advantage,  by  de- 
termining a  greater  quantity  of  laliva  into  the 
ftomach,  and  making  the  ctftic  bile  flow  more 
abundantly  into  the  duodenum ;  and  the  ftimu- 
lating  quality  of  the  meconium  itfelf,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  do  not  take  the  bread  till  very  late* 
and  who  fwallow  no  drink,  evacuate  like  others, 
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but  not  fo  completely  as  thofe  who  take  the  fy- 
rup  of  chicory  ;  and  often  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  even  later,  ftill  difcharge  meconium. 

883.  It  mult  however  be  agreed  that  no  ali- 
ment is  fitter  for  a  child  than  its  mother's  milk. 
Though  the  breafts  do  not  fwell  till  the  fecond 
or  third  day  after  delivery,  we  ought  not  thence 
to  conclude  that  the  milk  does  not  begin  to  fe- 
crete  in  them  before  that  epoch,  or  that  the 
child  has  no  need  of  nourilhment  till  then  ;  as 
many  have  unfortunately  imagined.  The  mo- 
ther ought  to  give  it  the  nipple  as  foon  as  po£- 
fible  ;  but  a  nurfe  mould  not  do  it  till  later. 

884.  If  it  cannot  have  the  mother's  milk, 
that  of  another  woman  may  be  given.  Al- 
though the  milk  of  brute  animals  fucceeds  rather 
badly  in  this  country,  yet  we  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  it  for  a  few  days. 
We  may  then  give  cows  milk  diluted  with  a 
third  of  water,  or  barley  water.  Goats  milk 
has  been  hitherto  generally  preferred,  when  par- 
ticular circumftances  have  hindered  a  wet  nurfe 
from  being  employed ;  either  becaufe  it  has 
been  thought  more  analogous  to  the  milk  of  a 
woman,  or  becaufe  a  goat  yields  willingly  to  the 
fuclion  of  a  child,  and  familiarifes  itfelf  to  it 
without  any  trouble.    But  the  milk  of  thefe 
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animals  does  not  fuccccd  very  well,  whatever 
precautions  we  may  take  in  its  adminiftratioh  % 

885.  It  is  not  more  advantageous  to  habi- 
tuate a  child  to  fuck  only  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  than  to  give  it  the  breaft  every  time  it 
wakes  or  cries.  It  ought  to  be  fuckled  when 
it  is  [hungry ;  a  little  attention  will  enable  the 
nurfe  to  diftinguifh  the  cries  excited  by  that 
fenfation,  from  thofe  caufed  by  pain  or  other 
uneafinefs* 

886.  The  nurfe  mould  not  fuckle  her  child 
till  fome  time  after  her  meals,  unlefs  when 
we  want "  to  render  her  milk  medicinal :  fhe 
may  then  do  it  at  a  fhorter  interval.  One  who 
has  faired  a  long  time,  ought  to  fwallow  fome 
light  aliment  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  fhe 
gives  the  breaft.  She  ought  never  to  do  it  in 
a  {late  of  drunkennefs,  of  violent  paffion,  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  or  immediately 
after  copulation. 

887.  Pap  made  with  boiled  flour,  the  ufe 
of  which  feems  fo  generally  adopted,  is  never 
lefs  fit  for  a  child,  than  in  me  earlier  periods 

*  I  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  diet  of  children,  in 
a  work  publifhed,  by  order  of  government,  for  country  mid- 
wives :   that  may  be  confulted,  from  page  294.  to  341  in- 

N«lufively. 
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of  its  exiftence.  It  is  juftly  looked  up- 
on as  the  raoft  pernicious  aliment  which 
can  then  be  given  it :  the  great  number  of 
children  who  have  had  the  ftrength  to  digeft 
it,  ought  not  to  make  us  fecure  againft  its 
bad  qualities.  It  may  be  rendered  a  little  lefs 
vifcous,  and  more  eafy  of  digeftion,  by  firft 
baking  the  flour  with  which  it  is  prepared. 

888.  A  light  well-made  panada  is  much 
better ;  but  we  ought  not  to  begin  to  give  it  a 
child, till  after  the  fourth  month  and  when  the 
milk  of  the  nurfe  is  no  longer  fufficient.  Af- 
terwards the  panada  may  be  given  it  oftener,  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  weaning. 

889.  Although  it  feems  very  conformable 
to  the  intentions  of  nature,  not  to  wean  a  child 
till  after  the  cutting  of  its  firft  twenty  teeth, 
it  is  generally  done  much  fooner;  but  many 
have  been  very  happy  to  return  to  the  milk  of 
a  nurfe  at  that  time,  becaufe  they  were  become 
fo  weakly  during  the  cutting  their  laft  teeth, 
that  they  could  d:  °ft  no  other  food.  They 
ought  to  be  weane..  as  late  as  poffible,  if  it 
be  done  before  the  eruption  of  all  their 
milk  teeth  ;  and  the  time  mould  be  chofen 
when  the  mouth  is  leaft  inflamed  by  them. 

Vol.  I.  G  g  890.  Of 
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890.  Of  all  the  things  which  it  is  cuftomary 
to  prefcribe  to  women  to  increafe  their  milk 
when  it  diminifhes,  nothing  fucceeds  better 
than  that  of  a  cow,  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
barley  water ;  notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
of  the  good  women,  who  believe  that  milk 
drives  away  milk. 

891.  If  the  child  mould  come  into  the 
world  with  any  mifconformation  which  pre- 
vents deglutition,  it  muft  be  nouriflied  by  giv- 
ing it  little  glyfters  of  milk,  feveral  times  a 
day,  and  by  bathing  it  in  the  fame  fluid. 
The  former  have  already  fucceeded  in  fuch. 
cafes.  The  example  of  adults,  who  have  been, 
nouriflied  fome  time  by  glyfters  of  broth, 
ought  to  have  indicated  this  refource  for  chil* 
dren  fooner. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Signs  of  a  good  Nurfe. 

S92.  In  the  choice  of  a  nurfe  we  ought  to 
attend  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
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•milk ;  and  as  it  may  be  eafily  injured,  it  ought 
to  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
rectify  it  by  a  proper  regimen.  That  of  coun- 
try women  brought  to  town  to  fuckle  chil- 
dren at  home,  is  particularly  fubjecl  to  this 
alteration  ;  the  change  of  air,  of  diet,  and 
the  want  of  exercife,  are  generally  the  caufes 
of  it. 

893.  The  milk  ought  to  be  foft  and  fweet, 
of  a  good  white,  without  odour,  and  of  a  mid- 
dling confidence.  As  it  eafily  contracts  an 
odour  from  the  vefTel  in  which  it  is  received, 
from  the  fingers  that  draw  it,  and  as  it  pre- 
ferves  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  certain  aliments, 
and  of  fome  medicines,  for  feveral  hours,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  good  judgment  of  if,  the  nurfe 
ought  to  have  fafted  fome  time,  to  wafli  her 
fingers  before  fhe  draws  it,  and  receive  it  into 
a  cup  or  glafs  perfectly  clean.  The  accou- 
cheur ought  alfo  to  warn  his  mouth  with 
water  before  he  tafte  it. 

894.  The  traces  left  by  a  drop  of  milk  put 
on  the  nail,  and  fuffered  to  run  off  gently, 
demonftrate  its  confidence.  When  it  is  too 
thick,  it  will  fcarcely  run  off;  when  too  thin 
it  leaves  no  more  mark  than  water-  whereas 
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that  which  is  of  a  good  confidence  leaves  a 
whitifli  mark  behind. 

895.  Milk  of  three  months  old  is  commonly 
preferred  to  that  of  fix  ;  but  if  the  latter  is  lefs 
eligible,  it  is  becaufe  being  older,  it  is  more 
likely  to  fail  before  the  child  be  of  an  age  to 
be  weaned  ;  for  otherwife  it  is  often  preferable 
to  the  former. 

896.  The  idea  which  many  people  enter- 
tain, that  a  new-born  child  renews  the  milk 
of  the  nurfe,  has  more  than  once  been  of  dan- 
gerous confequence.  The  fwelling  which  has 
come  on  during  the  firft  days  of  the  experi- 
ment, may  have  occafioned  this  error ;  but 
that  fwelling  is  delufive.  It  proceeds  only 
from  the  fubdituted  child's  not  being  able, 
like  the  former,  to  empty  the  breads  of  the 
nurfe  at  each  fucking,  becaufe  it  requires  lefs 
nourifhment.  Leaving  them  half  full,  there 
foon  arifes  a  painful  tumefaction,  as-on  the  third 
day  after  delivery  ;  the  coagulated  milk  is  de- 
compofed  in  them,  and  if  we  make  any  efforts 
to  extract  it,  we  obtain  nothing  but  a  thin  fe- 
rum  :  this  perhaps  may  have  occafioned  the 
prejudice  in  quedion. 

897.  A  wet  nurfe  ought  to  be  of  a  middle 
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age,  of  a  good  conftitution,  and  exempt  from 
all  infedtion  and  difeafe.  A  brown  woman  is 
preferable  to  one  that  is  fair,  one  moderately 
flefhy,  to  one  very  fat,  or  very  lean ;  one 
with  good  teeth,  to  one  who  has  them  de- 
cayed, or  has  loft  them;  and,  laftly,  one  who 
has  breafts  of  a  moderate  fize,  ftreaked  with 
bluifh  veins ;  with  the  areola  a  little  elevated, 
the  nipples  well  perforated,  and  of  a  conve- 
nient length.  We  ought  alfo  in  the  choice 
of  a  nurfe,  to  have  a  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
the  mind. 


END  OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 


ERRATA  in  Vol.  I. 

Par.  line. 

26.    6.  for,  in  their  nature  to  offify,  which  they  always  do,  readt 

in  its  nature  to  offify,  which  it  always  does. 
28.    6.  for,  interior,  read,  anterior. 
57»  23*  phice  a  comma  after  afiemblagc. 
59.    2.  for,  operate  to,  read,  produce. 
62.  —  in  the  note,ybr,  vol.  ii.  read,  vol.  iii. 
. —  14.  for,  operate  to,  read,  effect. 
96.  —  in  the  note,  for,  vol.  ii.  read,  vol.  iii. 

—  —  in  the  explanation  of  the  fourth  plate,  A,  A,  for,  antero- 

poftero,  read,  antero-pofterior. 

—  •—  in  the  explanation  of  the  fixth  plate,  for,  M.  Coutonli, 

read,  M.  Coutouli. 
296.  11.  for,  operate,  read,  effect. 
284.  13.  for,  its,  read,  it. 
316.  10.  for,  looked,  read,  looked  upon* 
338.  IO.  for,  chid,  read,  child. 
354.    5.  place  a  comma  after  only. 
440.    8.  for,  credited,  read,  accredited. 
453.  —  in  the  note,  for,  Utle,  read,  little. 
512.  4  and  6.  for,  veinous,  read,  venous. 
€49.  10.  for,  developed,  read,  enveloped. 
675.    8.  for,  protection,  read,  projection. 
742.    9.  for,  of,  read,  to. 

861.    9.  for,  we  are  obliged,  read,  we  are  fometimes  obliged. 
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